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OuR KNOWLEDGE OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 
AT Your DISPOSAL 


The thorough knowledge of Central 
New York and its people which the 
Utica Trust & Deposit Company has 
gained during its 23 years of un- 
interrupted service here places it ina 
position to handle adv antageously the 


Utica and Central New York business 
of banks, trust companies and individ- — trust are cordially placed at your disposal. 
uals in other cities. Correspondence promptly allended to. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Evenings until GENESEE & LAFAYETTE STS. 


Our services in all matters of banking and 


Open Monday 


8 o'clock 


EAST SIDE BRANCH BLEECKER & ALBANY STS. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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A Message from “G. H.Q.” | 


Many of the most prominent Banks and Trust Companies throughout 
America have come to regard this Company as General Headquarters for 
expert service in matters involving Titles to New York City Realty. 














For 35 years the Trust Service rendered by this Company has enjoyed an 
equally high reputation for efficiency. 
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GOVERNING HEADS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


GOVERNORS FROM THIRTY-THREE STATES OF THE UNION IN CONFERENCE RECENTLY AT THE 
WHITE HoUSE WITH PRESIDENT COOLIDGE TO DiscUss ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION AND 
IMMIGRATION LAWS 


CONCLAVE OF PRIME MINISTERS REPRESENTING ALL THE DOMINIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
TO FoRMULATE GREATER CO-ORDINATION IN POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND TRADE POLICIES. PIc- 
TURE TAKEN AT PREMIER BALDWIN’s OFFICIAL RESIDENCE IN DOWNING STREET, LONDON 
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AMAZING INCREASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE NATION’S WEALTH 


NEW PHASE OF INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL PARTNERSHIP 


HE outstanding phenomenon in the 

industrial and economic develop- 

ment of this country during the 

past decade is the astounding in- 
crease and wide distribution of the nation’s 
wealth and income. Out of the travail of 
the Great War and its fermentations, un- 
affected by false political formulas and evil 
forebodings, a new day has dawned which 
brings into bolder and brighter relief the 
fulfillment of America’s manifest social and 
industrial destiny. The philosophy of self- 
reliant individualism and of equal oppor- 
tunity embodied in the American Consti- 
tution, is being translated into practice as 
never before. 

An enlightened spirit has swept over the 
land which regards riches not ¢s a wielding 
power and selfish possession, but as a trust 
for public service and human advancement. 
Great fortunes are dedicated to charity, 
research, education and endowments. Quack 
socialistic theories and legislative fiat are 
brushed aside like chaff before the resistless 
forces of sound industrial management, 
efficiency, sharing of profits, participating 
stock ownership and habits of thrift, all of 
which make steadily for higher levels of 
common possession, and social contentment. 


Gone forever is the day when wealth and 
control of productive machinery had a 
tendency to become concentrated into fewer 
hands, or when individuals acquired fabu- 
lous fortunes through special privilege, ruth- 
less competition, or exploitation of virgin 
resources and human rights. On the other 
hand, the nation must hold in grateful re- 
membrance the master men of the past gen- 
eration whose genius, bold vision and 
dauntless execution provided a foundation 
upon which to rear a vast and enduring 
structure of organized industry, commerce 
and production. With greater increase of 
population and social complexities; with 
science and invention contributing to eco- 
nomical operation and mass production, 
the opportunities for master builders have 
been multiplied. The difference is, how- 
ever, that today the impulse for private 
gain must be subservient to tests of public 
service and frank recognition of the inter- 
dependent relations between capital and 
labor. 

President Coolidge, in an address at 
Wheaton College, defined the various stages 
of America’s industrial policy which de- 
rives added significance since his elevation 
to chief magistrate. He said: 
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“We have had our day of laying the foun- 
dation of modern industry, the consolidation 
and the intense stimulation of production, in 
the closing decades of the last century. We 
had our day of bringing these great agencies 
under public control and regulation, in the 
opening decade of the present century. 

We may well let a season of adjustment and 
experience disclose the results of the theories 
which have been adopted in the past forty 
years. Present appearances would indicate 
that there is little more to be hoped for by ex- 
tending our course in that direction. . . . The 
tendency at the present time is all in the 
direction of a distribution of industrial in- 
come among the emplovees, rather than re- 
taining it as an accumulation of capital.” 


2, * 2. 
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WHY AMERICANS WILL NEVER 
BECOME BOLSHEVIKS 


HERE is overwhelming proof that 
the wealth of the nation is owned by 
the great mass of American —— 
and not by illusive “‘big interests” or “Wall 
Street,” as so glibly charged by aibehicakad 
politicians and demagogues. Ownership of 
railroads, industrial and business corpora- 
tions, large and small, mines, oil wells, 
banks, trust companies and insurance com- 
panies is in the hands of hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders. The influence for- 
merly wielded through large estates and by a 
few score of multi-millionaires—and their 
number is rapidly growing less—has been 
greatly lessened by the transfer of large 
holdings to public uses or into tax-exempt 
securities to avoid confiscatory surtaxes. 
What is even more important is that the 
average individual holdings of stock in rail- 
roads and industrial corporations have been 
steadily decreasing, while the number of 
shareholders has been rapidly mounting. 
With this democratization of financial 
control of industry, and with the broad- 
casting of wealth into savings, investments, 
life insurance policies and consumptive 
power, there is also created a more whole- 
some respect for the responsibilities and 
rights of property. As Melvin A. Traylor 
said at the recent American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention: “We are rapidly be- 
coming a nation of investors and property 
owners, and cry aloud as alarmists may, I 


do not believe you can make Bolsheviks of 


such people.” 
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The broad and rapidly inc reasing dif- 
fusion of wealth in the United States is not 
to be attributed to legislative policies which 
seek to penalize large holdings through 
confiscatory taxes and death duties; nor to 
the despotic measures employed during and 
since the war by union labor to secure ex- 
cessive wages. Such violence to economic 
laws must go the way of piracy and the 
black flag upon the high seas. 

The real reason for the broader flow of 
wealth is that corporate and financial man- 
agement realizes that it pays in dollars and 
cents to deal fairly and to invite employees 
as well as the public to become sharehold- 
ers; that industry cannot flourish if labor 
languishes. 


* 2 * 
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PEOPLE CONTROL NATION’S 
WEALTH 


HERE is no parallel in the history of 
T this or any other nation for the vast 
apportionment of material wealth 
among the people of this country which 
has taken place in the last decade. It is 
estimated that our national wealth has in- 
creased during this period from $145,000,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000,000; that annual 
income has mounted from $30,000,000 to 
over $50,000,000,000. Since establishment 
of the Federal Reserve system in 1914 the 
banking power of the nation has increased 
from $26,971,000,000 to $53,704,000,000. 
From July, 1914, to November, 1923, 
money stock has increased from $3,738,- 
000,000 to $8,794,881,000, money in circu- 
lation from $34.35 to $43.27 per capita. 
While volume of production—although 
representing 40 per cent. of the world’s 
total output — has not kept pace with this 
tremendous increase in valuation of wealth, 
income, banking power and money stock, 
the fact remains that by far the largest pro- 
portion of this additional wealth has been ab- 
sorbed by wage earners. Volume of factory 
production has increased over 100 per cent. 
in the last twenty years as against popula- 
tion gain of 40 per cent., proving that con- 
suming power of the millions, rather than 
of the wealthy few, has sustained this great 
flow of commodities and products. The 
United States with population of 110,000,000 
has more than 12,000,000 automobiles, while 
the rest of the world has less than 2,500,000 
motor cars. 
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From 1912 to June 1922, savings deposits 
in National and State banks increased from 
$8,433,000,000 to $17,301,012,000, with 
unclassified sources bringing total number 
of depositors to a grand total of 40,000,000, 
yy more than one savings account for every 
third person. To this total must be added 
postal savings and sale of Treasury savings 


certificates, as well as savings in co-oper- 


ative loan associations and funds sent 
ibroad. During the first six months of 


this year the Treasury sold $130,000,000 
savings certificates. Total life insurance, 
exclusive of fraternal insurance, outstand- 
ing Jan. 1, 1923, aggregated $52,488,055,- 
000, with 55,000,000 policies issued and 
the record of new policies written this year 
breaking all previous totals. 

Investments of savings and life insurance 
funds, together with holdings among hun- 
dreds of thousands of smaller investors, 
easily represent the major portion of stock 
ind bonded obligations issued by railroads 
and corporations of all descriptions. Lib- 
erty Loan drives broadcasted billions of 
government securities among people of 
moderate and small means, many of whom 
have acquired the investment habit.  Bil- 
lions of dollars formerly held intact in large 
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estates, such as the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Russell Sage fortunes, have been or are 
in process of distribution for public welfare. 
Of the estimated fifty billions of national 
income, the farmers alone last year received 
for their products $14,310,000,000. 


2, 2, 2, 
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PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
AND CAPITAL 


F greatest significance in revealing the 
positive trend toward a broader basis 
of wealth and ownership, is the op- 

portunity afforded by corporations, busi- 
ness establishments, insurance companies, 
banks and trust companies to employees 


LABOR 


to acquire stock on easy payment and pre- 
ferred basis with guarantees of dividends 
and against loss. To cultivate sound rela- 
tions with employees rather than greater 
mechanical achievement is the ruling mo- 
tive of industry today. To name but a few 
of the larger corporations that have suc- 
cessfully established profit-sharing or stock 
participation for employees, we might men- 
tion the Standard Oil Company, U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Henry Ford plants, Du 
Pont Company, General Electric Company, 
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International Harvester Company, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Metropolitan Life, Sears, 
Roebuck, and many others. An illumina- 
ting example was the recent sale of 50,000 
shares of preferred and guaranteed 7 per 
cent. stock by Armour & Co., to 40,000 of 
its employees. A few years ago Armour & 
Co. stock was held by the family; now it is 
held by 100,000 shareholders. 

Among banks and trust companies the 
profit-sharing and stock-purchase idea has 
rapidly gained ground. Group life insur- 
ance policies representing billions of dol- 
lars, have been taken out by corporations 
and banking institutions for employees. 
Liberal savings and pension systems are 
conducted by banks and trust companies, 
together with millions devoted to provid- 
ing educational, hygienic and recreational 
facilities. Through schools savings, indus- 
trial savings, Christmas club and employees 
drives, the banks and trust companies have 
created a new national habit of thrift. Or- 
ganized labor has several scores of banks 
in operation. 

To the extent that such diversion of 
wealth or income is based upon sound eco- 
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nomic conception and recognition of effi- 
ciency, it makes for greater achievement 
and prosperity. When it is predicated 
upon special privilege through legislative 
“blocs,” exorbitant wage demands and 
confiscatory taxation, it must yield to 
pressure of enlightened public opinion. 
Union labor is to blame for the fact that 
whereas in 1900 there were 461 families 
out of every 1000 who owned their own 
homes, in 1920 the ratio was reduced 
to 456 owing to prohibitive costs of ma- 
terials and labor. But even here the situ- 
ation is being remedied by liberal building 
loans, with new building construction for 
ten months this year amounting to $2,585, 
350,000, as against $2,074,335,000 during 
the same period last year. Recent railroad 
statistics revealed that out of every dollar 
received 75 cents is paid out in wages and 
salaries and materials, while only 5.66 cents 
is left for stockholders. Obviously, capital 
beats a retreat when labor receives such 
disproportionate returns. Likewise, there 
is a danger signal in census returns which 
show marked increase in consumption of 
luxury articles. 


New York STATE SAVINGS BANK ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL CONVENTION RECENTLY AT 
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SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


fe m@HE National Association of Life Un- 
T derwriters will conduct meetings in 
= all large cities of the country during 
January, through its one hundred and sixty 
local associations, at which the special topic 
of discussion will be “Co-operation Between 
Life Insurance Salesmen and Trust Com- 
panies.”” A manual is being prepared for 
distribution among local associations which 
will contain selected literature on the sub- 
ject, including a number of articles which 
have appeared in Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine during the past year. Officers of trust 
companies and banks who are interested 
or have had experience in creating and de- 
veloping Life Insurance Trust business will 
be invited to attend and participate in the 
discussions at these local meetings. 

The heavy burden of Federal and State 
inheritance taxes and death duties imposed 
upon estates has given a tremendous im- 
pulse to public interest in the useful pur- 
Life Insurance Trusts, not as a 
means of escaping just taxes but to secure 
the relief which the laws afford. Far from 
serving any purpose of evading taxes, the 
various forms of Life Insurance Trusts pro- 
vide a ready means of payment for inherit- 
ance taxes and preventing forced liquida- 
tion of estate assets to make cash payments. 
The Life Insurance Trust plan also makes 
a strong appeal to the public because of 
the opportunity it affords to create estates 
before death and greatly enhance the value 
of estates through use of income for pay- 
ment of life insurance premiums. 

Life insurance companies have mani- 
fested a keen desire to co-operate with trust 
companies and banks in popularizing this 
form of trust agreement and likewise in 
dividing the responsibilities of administer- 
ing settlements after death under trust pro- 
visions. Trust companies, on the other 
hand, appreciate the advantage of enlisting 
the large field forces of life insurance sales- 
men in familiarizing the public with terms 
and operation of Life Insurance Trusts. 
Happily, there is every disposition on both 
sides to co-operate rather than to compete 
on independent lines, so that the prospect 
is bright for successful development of this 
relatively new type of trust company service. 
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APPROVED LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST FORMS 


IMPLICITY is an obvious advantage 
in suggesting various forms covering 
Life Insurance Trust agreements. A 
number of trust companies and banks have 
provided tentative forms to assist clients 
in consulting with their attorneys as to the 
preparation of agreements meeting their 
specific requirements. The forms prepared 
by the Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
have been commended for their simplicity 
and freedom from needless technical verbi- 
age and requirements. 

Form No. 1 covers the case where the 
insurance policies are made payable to the 
trustee and the settlor continues to pay the 
premiums thereon. Form No. 2 covers the 
case wherein the insurance policies are made 
payable to the trustee and the settlor also 
deposits with the trustee securities, the in- 
come from which is to be used in paying 
the premiums on the policies. Form No. 3 
covers the case where one person who has 
an insurable interest in the life of another 
takes out insurance thereon and then has 
this insurance made payable to the trustee 
and at the same time deposits with the trus- 
tee securities, the income from which is to 
be used in paying the premiums on the 
policies. 
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FORGERY THE BANKERS’ WORST 
FOE 


OSSES through forgery and altera- 
tion of checks amounted to $50,000,- 

000 during the past year, according 
to the protective department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, most of which 
might have been prevented through observ- 
ance of a few simple rules of safety. Of 363 
persons arrested since August 21st, there 
were 266 accused of forgery and 81 of 
holdups. To reduce the risk of forgery 
bankers are urged to caution depositors to 
keep blank and canceled checks under lock 
and key; destroy marred checks, avoid writ- 
ing checks in blank, using acid-proof ink 
in making out checks, and starting written 
amount as close as possible to left-hand 
margin, filling unused space on line with 
heavy parallel lines. 
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MUTUAL BANKS SEEK TRUST 
POWERS 

T the recent annual convention of the 
BN New York Savings Bank Association, 

a resolution was adopted instructing 
the legislative committee to seek legislation 
authorizing savings banks to act as execu- 
tors, administrators and trustees of estates 
up to $25,000. Motions to set the limit 
of estates at $100,000, and to remove all 
limitations, were defeated. Another bill 
to be introduced at Albany would permit 
trust accounts up to $5,000, even though 
the trustee already had on deposit in his 
individual name an account in that amount. 
Amendments are likewise to be urged to 
enable savings banks to include qualifying 
public utility bonds and equipment trust 
certificates in their investments. 


Legislation to permit savings banks of 
New York to act as executors, administra- 
tors and trustees of estates, with or without 
limitation, will not be entertained by the 
legislature if its members recognize their 
duty to safeguard public interests both in 
regard to trust administration and savings 
deposits. In the first place, the savings 
banks of New York operate upon the mutual 
plan. They have no capital or surplus as 
guarantee and protection for trust creditors. 
The claim made at the annual meeting that 
“savings bank officers are more entitled to 
act as executors than anybody else’ shows 
an utter lack of understanding of the ex- 
perience and special equipment that is 
necessary to handle trusts and with which 
mutual savings bank practice has little if 
anything in common. 

The mutual savings banks of New York 
hold $3,044,000,000 deposits. They enjoy 
special privileges over stock savings banks 
in other states in that the law does not per- 
mit trust companies or State banks to ad- 
vertise or conduct savings departments. 
This vast fund in the custody of the savings 
banks would seem to be sufficient responsi- 
bility to deserve their undivided attention 
and the opportunities for development are 
sufficiently broad to satisfy their appetites 
for new business and expansion without 
venturing into unfamiliar fields involving 
responsibilities for which they are not quali- 
fied and thus endangering the whole struc- 
ture of mutual savings banking. 
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TAXES, BONUS AND COMING 
CONGRESS 

favor of the tax reduction program 

urged by Secretary Mellon in his 
to the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Whether Congress, 
the popular cry for relief from oppressive 
taxation is problematical. If a soldiers’ 
mean increased taxation for years to come. 
There is not likely to be any change for 
at Washington with the Presidential and 
Congressional elections. With the balance 
there is danger that the tax situation will 
be aggravated by attempts to increase in 


ENTIMENT is overwhelmingly in 
clear and statesmanlike recommendations 
which convenes December 3rd, will heed 
bonus measure is forced through it will 
the better in the low ebb of legislative morale 
of power in both chambers held by radicals, 
heritance and corporation levies. 


President Coolidge’s administrative acts 
have clearly shown that he is committed 
to carrying out the late President Harding’s 
policies in domestic and foreign relations 
as a sacred trust, and insofar as circum- 
stances do not compel change of policy. 
His address to Congress will doubtless em- 
phasize a tax reduction policy, and if he 
follows in the footsteps of his predecessor 
he will veto a bonus bill which does not 
provide for revenues through a sales tax. 
If the President heeds the best judgment 
of the country, he will disapprove any effort 
to change the Transportation Act. He will 
discountenance additional agricultural cred- 
it legislation. He will urge revision of im- 
migration laws on the basis of selection. 
He will counsel private instead of govern- 
ment operation of merchant marine. He 
will advocate greater flexibility in the tariff 
law and favor creation of a separate Tariff 
Adjustment Board. He will support legis- 
lation to. make the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem more secure against political influence. 
He will doubtless renew the late President's 
fervent plea for participation in the World 
Court. 

Tax relief recommended by Secretary 
Mellon would reduce taxes $323,000,000, 
mainly by making a 25 per cent. cut in the 
tax on earned income; reduction of normal 
tax and surtax rates. The benefits of such 
reductions would be distributed among 
7,000,000 taxpayers. 
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HERSHEY’S SIXTY MILLION 


RUST companies are primarily oper- 


DOLLAR TRUST ESTATE 
ated for profit, but it is highly sig- 


nificant of their adaptability to 


public service that it has become the rule 
rather than the exception to confide chari- 
table and philanthropic gifts to trust com- 
pany administration. The year now pass- 
ing has been unparalleled in the number and 
volume of important contributions of this 
character, and in most instances trust com- 
panies have been appointed to conserve and 
distribute the funds. 

If available, a summary of charitable, 
public welfare and educational trusts on the 
books of trust companies would reveal 
total running into billions of dollars. It is 
conceivable that when the merits and ad- 
vantages of Community Trusts become 
more generally known, that trust companies 
trustees, either under direct trusts or 
under the community plan, will be the 
agencies for administering and distributing 
the great bulk of charitable wealth in this 
country. That goal already appears to be 
in sight. 

In a recent issue of 


as 


Trust COMPANIES a 
survey was given of some of the more im 
portant recent gifts for charity and educa- 


tional institutions confided to trust com- 
panies and banks with fiduciary powers. 
These included the $2,000,000 perpetual 
trust estate created by the late Frank A. 
Ruf of St. Louis; the $250,000 endowment 
by the late Angier B. Duke; the $1,584,000 


public bequests by the late Alonzo Barton 
Hepburn, and the $5,000,000 gifts by the 
late Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson. 

Within the past two months there have 
been a number of notable additions to the 
roll. Announcement was made recently 
that Milton S. Hershey, the multi-millionaire 
candy manufacturer, has converted his 
entire wealth of approximately $60,000,000 
into a trust estate to administered 
through the Hershey Trust Company of 
Pennsylvania, of which he is president, in 
behalf of the Hershey Industrial School. 
The will of the late Charles Elwell Perkins, 
chairman of the T. J. Perkins Company, 
cotton goods manufacturer, filed recently 
in Brooklyn, disposes of charitable gifts 
amounting to $750,000, which are to be 
administered by the Kings County Trust 


be 
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PRESIDENT OF 
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Omaha in 
Togs on a Recent 
Wyoming 


AMERICAN 
THE 
Walter W. Head of 

Ranchman’s 


ASSOCIA- 


Approved 
Visit to 


Company as executor and trustee under the 
will. Mr. Perkins was a director in both 
the Kings County Trust Company and the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York. In another recently filed will 
the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York is named as executor and trustee of 
the estate of the late William G. Wilcox, re- 
tired marine broker and president of the 
New York Beard of Education under Mayor 
Mitchel, which left an estate of 
$1,000,000 with generous provisions 
charitable and educational institutions. 

It is because experience has proven them 
worthy and because they have demonstrated 
such capacity for public and humanitarian 
service, that such sacred responsibilities 
are placed upon trust company adminis- 
tration. It is because of their efficiency, 
solidity and fidelity that men of discern- 
ment, in projecting the use of their wealth 
beyond death, give preference to trust com- 
panies over individuals. Although earnings 
and profits are prime considerations they 
are submerged when question of safety are 
introduced in trust administration. 


over 
for 
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KEYNOTE OF VIRILE TRUST 
PUBLICITY 


RUST COMPANIES Magazine cannot 
urge too strongly upon its readers, who 
direct publicity policies relating to 

trust service, the advisability of featuring 
the remarkable facts as to integrity and 
immunity from loss disclosed by official 
records of administration of estates and 
trust funds by trust companies. The article 
by L. H. Roseberry, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A., which appeared in the 
September, 1923, issue, contains material 
which enables responsible trust companies 
in thirty-four States to advertise and broad- 
cast the information that not a single dol- 
lar of money belonging to beneficiaries of 
trust estates committed to the care of trust 
companies in such states has ever been lost 
through failure, loss or mismanagement or 
that official records fail to disclose a single 
court judgment against trust companies for 
misconduct or irregularities in handling 
trust funds. 

These facts, substantiated by official ad- 
vices from the banking supervisory authori- 
ties of thirty-four states in which the great 
bulk of trust business is conducted, should 
serve as the keynote for vigorous trust com- 
pany advertising. As against this remark- 
able record of safety of trust company ad- 
ministration there is the record of appalling 
losses, misconduct and human fallibility in 
the management of trusts and estates by 
individuals which has left a trail of wreck- 
age to serve as a warning to men in drawing 
up their wills and deciding upon the appoint- 
ment of executives and trustees. 

There is no argument that can be used 
to stress the superiority or advantages of 
fiduciary administration by trust companies 
and trust departments of banks that makes 
a stronger appeal to public confidence and 

carries such conviction as this proof of sol- 
vency and faithful administratiou covering 
a period of over one hundred years and 
which is not equaled by any other type of 
financial or fiduciary organization. The 
text, ““Not a Single Dollar Lost Through 
Trust Company Management of Trust Es- 
tates in this State,” is the “best bet’ of 
trust company publicity men. It is the 
duty of trust companies to let the people 
of the country know the facts. It will not 


only add greatly to the volume of trust es- 
tates committed to their stewardship, but 
will also prevent the distress, the losses and 
dissipation of estate and trust funds through 
incompetency and the failings which are 
inherent in the appointment of individuals 
as fiduciaries. Copies of the Roseberry 
article will be sent gratis to readers of 
Trust CompaAntes Magazine. 

INCOMPETENCY IN CONNEC.- 


TION WITH COURT 
APPOINTMENTS 


LARING instances frequently come 
to light where fiduciary appoint- 

ments by courts as administrator or 
committee to care for property of incom- 
petents, are doled out as political patron- 
age and to favorite individuals. It would 
be interesting to make a compilation from 
available records showing how often such 
court appointments of individuals have 
caused losses, hardship and distress to men 
and women who were disqualified for one 
reason or another from managing their own 
affairs. 

A typical case was recently disclosed in a 
report filed in the Supreme Court of New 
York. It was alleged in this report that 
Miss Jane A. Denton, who was the oldest 
living graduate of Vassar College up to the 
time she died, last January, had acquired 
$30,000 by her thrift and saving. Several 
years before her death she was declared in- 
competent, and an attaché of the Supreme 
Court was appointed committee of her per- 
son and property. In the report filed by 
a successor it was declared that Miss Den- 
ton received only $1,382 for her support, 
while $790 was assessed for fees and $4,506 
for counsel expenses. It was also alleged 
that acts of administration subserved the 
interests of a nephew who was the sole next 
of kin and received all the property. 

Such experiences would justify legislation 
excluding appointment of individuals as 
committee of the property and person of 
incompetents. Trust companies have main- 
tained such an unimpeachable record for 
fiduciary administration and probity that 
the laws of the various States should defi- 
nitely confine court appointments of this 
character to trust companies or banks act- 
ing in trust capacities. 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLDEST 
KNOWN WILL 


ECENT archelogical researches have 

disclosed that the Uah will, which 

has been featured as the “Oldest 
Known Will” in co-operative educational 
trust company publicity, is not the earliest 
instrument of the kind of which legible 
records are available. Assistant Curator 
L. S. Bull of the Department of Egyptian 
Art of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, is authority for the statement that 
while the Uah will may be the oldest known 
original will on papyrus, the records show 
several documents antedating that instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Bull calls attention to the fact that 
on the very sheet of papyrus on which Uah’s 
will is written is a copy of an older will 
that of Ankharen, his brother, and is the 
instrument whereby Uah obtained title to 
the property he disposed of in his own will. 
Egyptian chronology places the date of the 
Uah will as 1800 B. C. and that of Ankh- 
aren as 1805 B. C. 

The earliest known Egyptian will pre- 
cedes the dates of both these wills. It is 
that of the royal prince Neka’ure of the 
fourth dynasty. He was the son of King 
Kha’fre, who built the second of the great 
pyramids at Gizeh and may have carved 
out the great Sphinx, This will is dated 
2845 B. C. and survives in a somewhat 
damaged copy which Naka’ure had carved 
in his tomb at Gizeh. The 
property conveyed comprised 
fourteen towns and two estates 
in the pyramid city of his 
father King Kha’fre. The last 
paragraph of the will is prob- 
ably in the nature of a codicil 
executed after the death of his 
daughter who was a benefici- 
ary under the third paragraph. 

Dr. Samuel A. B. Mercer of 
Trinity College, Ontario, con- 
firms the statement of Dr. 
Bull as to the will of Neka’ure 
and advises that there is ex- 
tant, in the Berlin Museum, 
in Hieratic, a fragment of a 
will of the sixth dynasty on 
papyrus which is so illegible 
that the drift of it cannot be 
made out. 
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TRUST COMPANIES UNDER 
FOREIGN CONTROL 


NTERESTING possibilities are sug- 
gested by the recent organization of 
trust companies in New York City, 
controlled or to be operated in conjunction 
with important foreign banks. Inasmuch 
as foreign banks conducting agencies in 
New York City have made repeated efforts 
to encourage legislation which would per- 
mit such agencies to receive deposits, the 
natural assumption is that the new trust 
companies organized by foreign banking 
interests are primarily intended to over- 
come that handicap. New York banking 
law permits foreign control of trust com- 
panies chartered under the State Banking 
Act, providing one director is a citizen 
and all directors own qualifying shares. 
Application for a charter was recently 
filed to organize the Anglo-South American 
Trust Company in New York City with 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $500,- 
000, the stock to be owned by the Anglo- 
South American Bank in London, except 
for directors’ qualifying shares, the officers 
to be identical with the present officers of 
the New York Agency. An application is 
also pending for organization of the Trust 
Company of North America, which is to 
succeed to the business of the New York 
agency of the Banco Ultramarino, with 90 
per cent. of the stock owned in this country 
and 10 per cent. in foreign ownership. 





BAKER HALL, THE $2,000,000 LABORATORY OF CHEMISTRY, 

DONATED TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BY CHAIRMAN GEORGE 

3AKER OF THE First NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Wuicu Was RecentLy COMPLETED 
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TRUST 
REMINDER FOR TRUST OFFICERS 
oN .. is one most important pro- 


vision that careful persons are apt 
to overlook in making testamentary 
arrangements for their affairs, that of pro- 
viding immediate and adequate funds for 
their loved ones and dependents covering 
the time between death and the probate of 
the will or of granting administration on 
one’s estate 

Much anxiety of mind could be relieved 
and much real distress avoided. Many 
times men will leave with wife or other 
near person a signed check to be used in 
event of demise, or rely upon a possible 
access to securities, or perhaps on a power 
of attorney to draw on the bank account, 
forgetting always that death stops payment 
of checks and invalidates most powers of 
attorney. Some try to arrange matters by 
an incomplete delivery of a security, or 
expecting that there will be sufficient cash 
on hand that dependents may use, losing 
sight of the fact that executors must con- 
trol all assets and regularly account for 
same. Experience has shown the wisdom 
of providing instant cash when death comes, 


L 


by trusteeing in the hands of some person 
or corporation, other than the executor or 
trustee in the will, of a sum sufficient to 
cover immediate expenses. 

Trust officers and counsel, in advising 
clients in their family arrangements in event 
of death, should bear these suggestions in 


mind. Few persons realize the unavoid- 
able delays in the establishment of wills 
and the granting of administration, even 
if there be no contests or caveats. 
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BRANCH BANK MUDDLE 


RAL arguments presented November 

22 before the United States Supreme 

Court on the appeal of First National 
Bank of St. Louis against the injunction of 
the Missouri Court to restrain the bank 
from operating branch offices, indicate that 
the Court will broadly interpret the intent 
of the National Bank Act as well as the 
legality of rulings. Under a recent ruling 
of the Federal Reserve Board no bank or 
trust company member of the Federal 
Reserve System will be permitted on and 
after February 1, 1924, to establish branches 
except within the municipality in which 
the home bank is located. 
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RESERVE BANK STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETINGS 


ere N innovation in the form of a meeting 

Al of stockholders of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, to be held 
December 5th, provides a basis for co- 
operative effort which must commend itself, 
and is likely to find acceptance in Federal 
Reserve districts throughout the country. 
With all the agitation regarding the merits 
and demerits of the Federal Reserve system 
now reaching a crucial stage, the prime 
requisite is a more enlightened understand- 
ing as to the operations and functions of 
Federal Reserve banks. This would be help- 
ful not only to member banks which have 
not fully availed themselves of their privi- 
leges, but will also stimulate non-members 
to appreciate the advantages rather than 
to emphasize unduly the disadvantage of 
membership. 

The meeting of Federal Reserve stock- 
holders in Boston will be the first of its kind 
in the country. It is surprising that such 
means of bringing stockholders into closer 
contact with the directors of Federal Re- 
serve banks and the workings of Reserve 
banks have not been utilized before this. 
Traveling expenses of one representative 
from each member bank in the Boston dis- 
trict will be reimbursed by the Federal Re- 
serve bank. It will be proposed to hold 
such meetings annually and likewise to 
appoint a permanent stockholders’ advisory 
committee to represent each State in the 
district, such committee to co-operate with 
the administrative officers and directors of 
the Federal Reserve bank. The good 
results from such closer contacts between 
stockholders and officers and directors of 
Federal Reserve banks are obvious, and the 
plan should be adopted in all the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts. 
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TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 


T is legal under a trust agreement 
giving the principal and income to 

various parties, for the trustee to 
invest the whole trust fund without sepa- 
rating the securities into separate funds for 
each beneficiary, according to a recent de- 
cision in Union Trust Company v. Kramer, 
201 N. Y. Supp. 182. 














HANDLING TRUST INVESTMENTS 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SECURITIES ANALYSIS DIVISION 


A. F. YOUNG 
Vice-President, The Guardian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland 








(Epiror’s Note: It is obviously the duty of trust companies in the administration and 
handling of many millions of trust investments to avail themselves of approved and 
advanced methods in order to secure the highest degree of safety, efficiency and relia- 


bility in carrying out their stewardship. 


There are still many trust companies where the 


sole responsibility of handling millions of trust investments is placed upon individual 


trust officers. In some 


instances they have the assistance of trust committees. In the 


following article there is described the system of handling trust investments devised by 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland, the corner-stone feature of which 
is a Securities Analysis Division which not only brings expert judgment and knowledge 
of investments to bear upon the investments of each trust relation, but also provides 


continuous analysis. The advantage of the 
ous other tests applied by “The 
company, ) 


HE day is past when a trust company 


has any right to handle its trust in- 
vestments according to the whim of 
its trust officers, or even according to the 
judgment of an executive, finance or trust 
committee, unsupported by accurate data 
scientifically compiled and applied to each 


particular trust. 

When a man commits the care of his for- 
tune to a trust company, he does not do so 
believing that he is merely substituting the 
judgment of another individual or group of 
individuals for his own, but he honestly be- 
lieves—and he has a right to believe—that 
he is purchasing a scientific combination of 
facilities which will bring to his securities 
accurate data, both specific and general, and 
have them applied by investment experts. 

Upon visiting certain trust 
is astounding to find that literally millions 
in trust investments are being turned over 
to a trust officer to manage and control, when 
and as he wills, without other facilities than 
his general knowledge. Think of it! This 
trust usually the busiest man in the 
bank, conferring all day long with his trust 
clients and giving attention to the manifold 
duties of trust management, and at the same 
time trying to specialize in investments! 

In some banks the trust officer is support- 
ing his judgment with the judgment of a 
trust committee, composed of members of 
the bank’s directorate—an excellent idea, to 
be sure, and a the right direction, 


companies, it 


officer, 





step in 


Securities Analysis Division and of the vari- 
Guardian” 


must commend themselves to every trust 


but wholly inadequate. Is it 
that this committee, however able 
and experienced its members may be, can, 
in an hour’s time once a week, or bi-weekly, 
wisely invest all idle trust funds, digest 
financial statements, study general business 
conditions, wateh market fluctuations, ana- 
lyze rights to subscribe and conversion privi- 
leges, and do all the other things which are 
essential to any adequate handling of trust 
estates ? 


reasonable to 
suppese 


In other cases, trust companies have gone 
still further and set up a system which per- 
mits the trust officers and trust committee 
to call on well-known national investment 
specialists for such information as they may 
deem desirable. But helpful as these sery- 
ices are, the data furnished are necessarily 
inadequate, spasmodic and inappropriate for 
application to the particular conditions in- 
volved. 

The Modern Way—A Securities 
Division 


Analysis 


All the foregoing are, in fact, the merest 
makeshifts, and trust companies will not 
long continue to enjoy the confidence now 
reposed in them unless they create for their 
trust departments a Securities Analysis Divi- 
sion to supplant such makeshifts—a division 
manned by experts and organized for the 
sole function of continuous analysis of trust 
securities. 

One of 


the pioneers in developing this 
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modern method of handling trust invest- 
ments, The Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, has expanded its Se- 
eurities Analysis Division until it has be- 
come, in some respects, the model by whose 
specifications many similar departments are 
being built. Its set-up may be best visual 
ized, perhaps, by noting the process of a new 
trust from its inception. 


Process of a New Trust 

First of all, the Department maintains a 
file on every company whose securities are 
held in the Trust Department. When a new 
trust comes in, whether a Living Trust or a 
trust created by will, a complete list of its 
securities goes to the Securities Analysis 
Division. There the securities are imme- 
diately classified as follows: 

(A)—Prime 

(B)—High Grade 

(C)—Medium 

(D)—Speculative 

(E)—Worthless 

This classification fixes the degree of su- 
pervision which must be given to the securi- 
ties, and determines the frequency of their 
review. The worthless securities are, of 
course, charged off. This set-up alone gives 
pretty fair protection if there were no other 
classification, but the work does not stop 
there. The securities are also classified and 
eard-indexed as: 

(A)—Rubber 

(B)—Steel and Iron 

(C)—Oils 

(D)—Rails 

(E)—Public Utilities 

(F)—Banks 

(G)—Mining 

(H)—Tobaccos 

(1)—Miscellaneous 

This latter classification insures, for ex- 
ample, that general conditions affecting rail- 
roads will be applied to all of the securities 
of that class held by the Trust Department. 


The Trust Visualized 

If there are securities in the trust which 
have not theretofore been analyzed, informa- 
tion is at once gathered, and the files brought 
up to date on the issuing company. As the 
next step, a complete layout of the trust is 
created similar to that illustrated. It will 
be noted that this is a complete picture of 
the estate. 


The Trust Investment Unit 
In this form, the Securities Analysis Divi- 
sior brings the trust to the vice-president in 
churge of investments. By him it is taken 
to the Trust Investment Unit, so called, com- 
posed of the vice-presidents of the Trust De- 
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partment, the assistant trust officer in charge 
of the particular estate involved, and three 
members of the Securities Analysis Division. 
Here the trust receives the application of the 
particular facts and conditions known only 
to the officer in direct charge of the trust. 
With this actual picture (as illustrated) of 
the condition of the before it, and 
with definite knowledge as to the benefi- 
ciaries of the trust and their needs, the 
status of the trust for taxation, the trust’s 
probable life and all the other intimate de- 
tails, the Trust Investment Unit makes its 
findings. 

For example, the analysis of a recent new 
trust showed distribution of risk of princi- 
pal as follows: 


Bonds: 


estate 


Industrial 


Municipal 
Real Estate 


Steel and Iron 

Oils 

Miscellaneous 
Industrials 


Public Utilities 


4.4% 
9.0% 


79.8% 
100% 


And the recommendations of the Trust 
Investment Unit were that the trust officers 
should work toward an ultimate distribution 
as follows: 


Bonds: 50% Real Estate 


Municipal 
Ground Rents: 
Stocks: Industrials 
Public Utilities 
Rails 

It was agreed, of course, that this goal 
could be reached only over an extended 
period of time; and that sales and purchases 
should be made only at favorable oppor- 
tunities. It must be understood also that 
the peculiar conditions of the trust influenced 
to some extent the conclusions as above. 

Having determined the general program 
to be followed with respect to the trust in- 
vestments, the Trust Investment Unit makes 
its recommendations for immediate sales and 
purchases, if any. 

If, then, these general and specific recom- 
mendations of the Trust Investment Unit are 
approved, a work sheet is made out which 
shows constantly just what progress is be- 
ing made toward shifting the securities and 
reaching the ultimate goal of diversification, 
as prescribed by the Trust Investment Unit. 


The Trust Committee 
The conclusions of the Trust Investment 
Unit are written into formal minutes which 





COMPLETE LAYOUT WHICH VISUALIZES INVESTMENT STATUS OF AN 
ESTATE FOR PURPOSE OF ANALYZING INVESTMENTS 
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‘The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company - 6f First Preferred 
7, Goodrich Company - Preferred Stock 
- Goodrich Company - Common Steck (Ho par) 


The Clevelané-Cliffs Irena Company - Capital Steck (Ho par) pda 
Trumbull Steel Company - Preferred Stock 

United States Steel Corporation - Camon Stock 
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Chesebrough Mamufacturing Company (Consolidated) - Camon 
The Soler Aefining Company ~ Capital Stock 

Sewthern Pipe Line Company ~- Capital Stock 

Standard O11 Company of Indiana ~ Capital Steck (§25 par) 
Standaré 01) Company of New Jersey - Common Stock ($25 par) 
Standard O11 Company of New Tort - Capital Stock (§25 per) 
Standard O11 Campany of Onic - Preferred Steck 

National Refining Company - Preferred Seek 

National Refining Company - Comes Stock (§25 par) 
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The Proctor & Gamble Company - 6% Preferred Stock 

Sears, Roebuck & Company - Camon Stock 

The Sherwis-Williens Company - Preferred Steck 

The G@asselli Chemical Coapany ~ Preferred Stock 

Cleveland Metal Products Company ~- Preferred Stock 

Vootinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company - Common Stosk 4 
(8% par) 

The Interlake Steamship Company - Capital Stock (No par) 

‘The Cleveland Worsted Mills Company ~ Capital Stock 
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merican Telephone & Telegraph Company - Capital Stock 
The Cleveland Railway Company ~- Capital Stock 

The Onie Bell Telephone Company ~- Preferred Steck 
Philadelphia Company - Common Stock (§ per) 


The Cleveland & Pitteburgh Railrocé Company - 4f Special 
Guaranteed Betterment © (8 par) 

‘The Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company - Tf Regular 
Guaranteed Stock ($50 par) 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company ~ Capital Stock (§50 par) 

The Hew Tort Central Railroad Company ~- Capital Stock 


The Cleveland Trust Company - Capital Stock 
The Guardian Savings @ Trust Company ~- Copital Stock 
The Usion Trust Company - Capital Stock 
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The = Sandueky Coment Company - First Serial 6}'s pes 
Kelley Island Lime & Transgort Company - Sinking Fund a 
Debenture 6's 

Clhevelanéskron Bag Company - First Sinkin, sume 8's pa 

Standard 01) Company of New York ~ Serial Debentures T's oa. 
Bes 
a 
pa 


of 1925 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Company - First Serial 6's 
‘The Hanne Furnace Company iret Sinking Fund 6's 
The Trumbull-Cliffe Furnace Company - First Sinking Fund 
erties "a" 6's 


The Atehison, Topeka 4 Santa Fe Railway Cocpany - General 4's sae o% «98,79 
of 1995 
The New York Central Railroad Company - Convertible 104¢ 10,425 
Debenture 6's of 1935 
The Pennsylvania Kailronéd Company ~ 10-Year Secured T's of 108 1/8 5,444 
199 
"mion Pacific Railroed Campany - Railroad & Land Grant SA 9,062 
Firet 4's of 1947 


The Cheeter-Twelf th Company - First Kortgege Leasehold 1's 
ries A" 

The Hamme Building Company ~ Firet Kortgnge Leaseholé 6's 

‘The Kimey @ Levan Building Company - Firet Morte: ge Lease 


The Leader Building Company - First Mortgnge Leasehold 6's 
‘The May Building Company - First Kertgrge Leasehold 6's 
The New England Company - First and Refunding S¢'s 


Mahoning Cowty, = Court House & Jail 4's 

City of Cleveland Tworks Bonds 

Federal Land Bank m Lean)- 4$'s, due 1937 

United Stat f merica - Firet liberty Loan, 3)f Bonis 
United Sta f tmerice - Second Liberty Loan, Bonde 
United States of Americe - Third liberty loan, 4% Londs 
United States of merice - Treveury 4's, due.det. 15, 1952 


Tote; Bonds 
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A. F. Youne 


Vice President, Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, O 


go to the Trust Committee, composed of 
seven members of the bank's directorate, 
chosen because of special fitness in invest- 
ment matters. There is thus laid before the 
Trust Committee the so-called picture of the 
trust and the action of the Trust Investment 
Unit—which, as pointed out, represents the 
recommendations of the trust officers and 
their analytical experts and their reasons 
therefor. With these, together with detailed 
information on each security, brought to the 
meeting from the files of the Securities 
Analysis Division, and available for reference, 
if a director requests it, the Trust Committee 
is obviously enabled to perform its duties 
intelligently, accurately and quickly, and to 
reach a judgment based on fact, not on gen- 
eral knowledge, rumor or hearsay. The re- 
sult is that the Trust Committee is relieved 
of all details and its time is conserved for 
consideration of the larger questions of Trust 
Department policy. In turn, the action of 
the Trust Committee goes to the Executive 
Committee of the board of directors for ap- 
proval. Thus, the securities in each trust 
must stand the acid test—NSecurities Analy- 
sis Division, Trust Investment Officer, Trust 
Investment Unit, Trust Committee, and the 
Board of Directors. 


COMPANIES 


Continuous Analysis 


But these initial examinations of securi- 
ties do not mark the end of the activities of 
the Securities Analysis Division. Regularly, 
all investments are analyzed and recom- 
mendations for sale or exchange made; and 
each trust, as a whole, is periodically re 
viewed, according to its classification, in the 
same manner as at its inception. 

In the analyzing of investments, the Se- 
curities Analysis Division considers the his- 
tory, line of business, location, management, 
past and present earnings, kinds and amounts 
of securities outstanding, and dividend rec- 
ord. It studies balance sheets, earnings re- 
ports and extensive statistical services. In- 
terviews with corporation officials are fre- 
quent. In fact, every possible effort is made 
to secure accurate information. 

The elements which make for sound in- 
vestment are kept in the foreground: Safety 
of principal, certainty of income, market- 
ability, legality, diversification. Does the se- 
curity assure safety of the investment and 
regular income as evidenced by assets, earn- 
ings over a period of years and good future 
prospects? Does the security have a wide 
and ready market? Are the securities di- 
versified so that any decline in market or 
earnings of one class will not endanger the 
estate? These are a few of the vital mat- 
ters considered when the holdings of a trust 
are analyzed. 

Each security held by the Trust Depart- 
ment is listed on a separate card and upon 
the card is named each trust in which there 
is a block of the particular stock or bonds. 
Thus, when a change in the market, in the 
dividend rate, or in the management takes 
place, reference to the card index imme- 
diately discloses what trusts are affected. A 
special file is also kept of securities to which 
attention is to be directed as certain market 
conditions are reached 


Other Functions of Securities Analysis 
Division 
Space does not permit of further introduc- 
tion into the details of the Securities Analy- 
sis Division’s make-up; but prominent among 
its other functions may be mentioned: 
1—Valuation of trust securities for ap- 
praisals and tax returns. 
2—Analysis of securities offered for sale to 
trust funds, for presentation to the 
Trust Committee. 
3—Gathering complete information and 
presenting conclusions with reference to 
subscription rights, erchange of securi- 
ties, convention features, etc., talking 
cognizance of increased, reduced or 
passed dividends. 
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ittendance at stockholders’ and direc- 
tors’ meetings where desirable because 
of peculiar conditions affecting trust se 
curities. 

Furnishing trust officers with continu- 
ous information on general market con- 
ditions—position of leading securities 
such as Liberty bonds, etc., and securi- 
ties of which large blocks are held in 
trust funds, 
Conferences with trust clients who de- 
sire to discuss the details of their vari- 
ous investments. 


The Securities Analysis Division lends it- 
self to improved trust service in many ways. 
Where the trust is a Living Trust, a copy of 
the initial set-up, as well as the general and 
recommendations of the Trust Com 

furnished the and he re- 
similar review of his trust at least 

This him a picture of his 
as well as a brief word about each cor- 


special 
mittee is donor: 
ceives a 
gives 


annually. 


trust, 
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One 
trust 


poration in which funds are invested. 
can readily imagine the appeal to a 
client. 


Safeguards the Trust Company 

Finally, this scientific handling of trust 
investments provides a written record of the 
trust company’s stewardship if its faithful- 
ness should ever be questioned. It is a tre- 
mendous responsibility which upon a 
trust company. I believe the law is that a 
trustee is held to the standard to which a 
reasonably prudent man would conform—and 
this means that the trust company’s. judg- 
ment and discretion must, at all times, be 
properly and faithfully exercised. Surely an 
estate which has been supervised from incep- 
tion to distribution by a Securities Analysis 
Division, functioning through the trust offi- 
cers to the board of directors, as here out- 
lined, furnishes little opportunity for ques- 
tion as to the faithful discharge of the trust 
company’s liability. 


rests 


WHY BANK EMPLOYEES “SIDE-STEP” LABOR UNION APPEALS 


It is that bank em- 
ployees are underpaid, the implication being 
that in proportion to responsibilities their 
compensation is inadequate. If one accepts 
this simple and unqualified statement as 
gospel, to such a one it is a fact however 
specious it may be made to appear upon care- 
ful and experienced analysis. 


frequently asserted 


In nearly all cases positions in banks and 
trust companies are sought for these reasons: 
Stability 
Permanence 
Unusual Rewards and 
Social Position 


Honors 


They get just these very things in addi- 


tion to incidental benefits and pleasures 
which come through the proper functioning 
of various employees’ club activities which 
embrace educational opportunities with tui- 
tion paid: thrift 
liberal rates of 


deposits which bear very 
interest; opportunities to 
stock in their company on long 
term easy payments; various entertainments 
and outings during the year. In addition to 
which should be mentioned life insurance us- 
ually equal in amount to the employee’s 
yearly salary for which the bank pays the 
premiums, and in most cases a bonus payable 
in cash in a lump sum at Christmas. Em- 
ployees of most banks and trust companies 
receive their lunches without The 


purchase 


charge. 


services of a capable physician are usually 
provided. Cases of serious illness are taken 
eare of, and in many instances individuals 
to hospitals or camps for treat- 
ment without cost to the employee. 

It is not implied that business houses do 
not pursue many of these practices, but this 
discussion what 
cial offer 


are sent 


finan- 
their em- 


is touching only on 
institutions actually 
ployees. 

It should be borne in mind that there are 
no limits to the opportunities open to any 
clerk of a bank other than the limitations 
of his or her own capability, energy, patience, 
loyalty and ambition. The discerning and 
thoughtful employee soon finds out that the 
management is eagerly competent 
men and women for advancement and will 
diligently prepare himself for something bet- 
ter, and he will do this first by perfecting 
Nis work in his department. In one 
of the very large trust companies almost 
every one of the officers was at one time a 
clerk. The fact alone would account for the 
popularity of bank positions. There is no 
shortage of proper banking material in men 
or women; they bank positions and 
know what they about when they do 


seeking 


own 


seek 
are 
SO”. 

(Editorial in ““Central Union Topics,” issued by Central 


Union Club, composed of employees of Central Union 
Trust Company of New York.) 


















































































































































































































fore on practical lines. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED 
CORPORATE TRUSTS 


IMPORTANT ESSENTIALS FOR PROTECTION 
MORTGAGOR COMPANY AND TRUSTEE 


FRANCIS J. BURRAGE 
Secretary, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


(Epiror’s Note: The author of the following article has had the advantage of many 
He deals with important problems and requirements that fre- 








IN ACCEPTING 


OF BONDHOLDER, 


years’ experience in handling Corporate Trusts and his discussion of the subject is there- 
quently confront trust companies in accepting corporate trusts and in carrying out the 
provisions of mortgage indentures. Interesting illustrations are cited as regards “undesir- 


able provisions” and 


emphasis is 
bility of the trustee.) 


DMINISTRATION of the “Corporate 
Trust” is one of the important re- 

sponsibilities assumed by the modern 
trust company. The corporate trustee repre- 
sents the mortgagor company on the one 
hand and the bondholder on the other. Ac- 
ceptance of a corporate trusteeship, however, 
does not involve the trust company’s ap- 
proval of the bonds or notes to be issued or 
any assumption of responsibility as to their 
validity or value and does not warrant any 
selling statements to this effect. In 
words it is not a guarantee of 
which the trust company vouches 


other 
value for 
—it is iden- 
tification of the security, assuring the pur- 
chaser that the note which he is 
about to buy is one of the issue referred to 
in the trust 
issue is made. 

The usual certification by 
merely states that “this bond is one of the 
series referred to in the within mentioned 
Deed of Trust” or words to that effect. Peo- 
ple not familiar with financial matters of 
this nature rely on the name of the trustee 
and believe that its signature is more or less 


bond or 


agreement under 


which the 


the trustee 


of a guarantee of the standing of the mort- 
gagor company. While it is not the province 
of the trustee to upon the intrinsic 
merit of the investment, it is, of course, very 
important that the trust company should 
discriminate in accepting this class of busi- 
ness. 


pass 


The banking house is, to a great extent, 
on the “same side of the fence’ as the bond 


buyer. In selling bonds to its clientele, it is 
very important that the banking house should 
know that the investment is properly safe- 
guarded. The bondholder surely wishes and 


placed 


upon the reservations defining duty and lia- 


expects to have his interests thoroughly pro- 
tected and he looks to the banking house as 
well as to the trustee for such protection. 


List of ‘“‘Mortgage Essentials” 

Various important requirements must be 
fulfilled before the execution of the Identure. 
Counsel for the trustee makes careful exam- 
ination of the proposed deed of trust with 
view to thoroughly protecting the bond holder 
as well as the trustee. 
cept a trusteeship the trust company 
will have for its guidance a long list of 
so-called “mortgage essentials.” 


In preparing to ac- 
new 


Some of the more important items, all or 
part of which appear in indentures, are the 
following: 

1. Authority to mortgage property. 

a. Charter and by-laws. 

b. Shareholders’ votes. 
Authority of Officers to exrecute 

ture. 
3. Description of property to be mortgaged. 
4. Bonds and Coupons. 

a, Forms of bonds and coupons. 

b. Denominations. 

c. Registration privileges. 

d. Trustee's certificate. 

e. Temporary bonds. 

f. Duplicate bonds. 

g. Delivery of bonds as issued. 
5. Redemption of bonds. 

a. Call price. 

b. Advertising. 

c. Application of 

Insurance moneys. 

d. Disposition of bonds. 
6. Sinking Fund. 

a, Amount. 
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b. Date of payment (on or before). 

c. Advertising. 

d. Disposition of bonds purchased. 

Insurance. 

a. Payable to trustee. 

b. Responsibility of trustee. 

c. Custody of policies. 

d. Application of funds. 

8. Covenants of Company. 

a. Payment of principal and interest. 

b. Maintenance of mortgaged prop- 
erty. 

c. Payment of tares, etc. 

d. Reimbursement of trustee for ea- 
penditures. 

e. Recording of indenture. 

f. Supplemental indenture—after ac- 
quired property. 

9. Partial Release. 

a. Amount of property to be with- 
drawn without the consent of trus- 
tee. 

b. Withdrawal of property with con- 
sent of trustee. 

a. Appraisal, 

b. Deposit of funds. 

c. Application of funds. 
Default. 

a. Bond of indemnity. 

b. Amount of bonds necessary to 
cause trustee to take action. 

c. Evidence of ownership of bonds. 

d. Payment of expenses incurred by 
trustee. 

Bondholders’ Rights. 
Protection of Trustee. 

a. Compensation. 

b. Liability. 

c. Responsibility as to title, etc. 

d. Resignation and removal. 

e. Removal or appointment of an in- 
dividual acting as co-trustee. 

13. Funds received under various provisions 
to be deposited in Banking Depart- 
ment and to draw interest at cur- 
rent rate. 

14. Discharge of trust. 


Besides the foregoing items the trust com- 
pany must also have in mind certain provi- 
sions contained in existing indentures that 
for one reason or another are considered un- 
desirable. Later on, illustrations in connec- 
tion with these undesirable provisions will 
be given, and it will be apparent that the 
company must have its eyes open, so to 
speak, in assuming the new trusteeship. 

The Counsel for the mortgagor company 


submits a draft of the proposed indenture 
which is carefully examined by the prospec- 


tive trustee, and followed with a thorough 
check-up by its counsel. In most cases there 
are numerous additions and corrections made 
before the instrument is in form satisfactory 
to all concerned. The mortgagor company 
then executes and delivers it to the trustee. 
Pursuant to the authority given by the di- 
rectors or the executive committee of the 
trust Company the execution is completed by 
the proper officers. After the necessary re 
cording the corporate trustee begins to func 
tion and is in position to certify and deliver 
the bonds of the company in accordance with 
the terms of the mortgage indenture. 


Sinking Funds 

One of the most interesting features of 
the ordinary mortgage indenture is the sink- 
ing fund. These sinking fund provisions are 
of vital importance. The trustee must fol- 
low the advertising requirements to the let- 
ter. In some cases the indenture names a 
definite amount to be paid annually “on or 
before’ a given date. In other cases a per- 
centage of the amount of outstanding bonds 
must be paid annually in cash. 

This latter requirement brings to mind a 
recent important case that called for expert 
legal advice as to the construction of the 
sinking fund provision. We have always con- 
sidered that when bonds are “certified and 
delivered” they are “issued and outstanding.” 
In other words, we believe these terms to be 
synonymous. In the case referred to, the 
mortgagor company made a sinking fund 
payment insufficient to cover the amount due 
as figured by us, our figures being based on 
the bonds that were certified and delivered 
and by us considered then outstanding. The 
company claimed that certain of the bonds 
certified by us and delivered to it had not 
been sold and were not at the time actually 
outstanding as the bonds were not then in 
the hands of the public. These “undigested” 
securities, in the opinion of counsel of the 
mortgagor company, should not be taken into 
consideration in figuring the sinking fund 
payment. We took exception to that opinion 
and demanded additional cash payment 
which was made under protest. The matter 
was thoroughly threshed out and the trus- 
tee’s contention was upheld. 

We will now eall attention to an unusual 
sinking fund provision that requires an an- 
nual payment of 1% per cent. of the amount 
of bonds outstanding. The corporation in 
question executed in 1887 a trust agreement 
covering an issue of fifty year bonds amount- 
ing to $2,000,000. The people at the helm at 
that time apparently did not realize the ex- 
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tent of accumulations of income on sinking 
fund payments which are annually invested 
for the benefit of the trust. 

As a matter of fact the sinking fund at 
this time holds securities of the face amount 
of over $2,000,000, and the trust still has 
more than fourteen years to run. It is plain 
to be seen that fifty payments of 1% per 
cent. of $2,000,000 ($30,000 annually) will 
amount to $1,500,000 during the life of the 
trust, and that this amount with a present 
yearly income of more than $100,000 will be- 
fore maturity reach a total greatly in excess 
of the $2,000,000 in bonds now outstanding. 
Any funds beyond the amount necessary to 
redeem the outstanding bonds of this issue 
at maturity will, of course, go into the 
treasury of the company, after the mortgage 
has been discharged. It is unlikely that a 
present day borrowing corporation would 
make a mistake of this nature—undoubtedly 
it would lean the other way in arranging 
for sinking fund payments. 


Irregularities in Bond Offerings 

During the last few years considerable an- 
noyance has been experienced in connection 
with our numerous sinking fund accounts by 
irregularities in the bond offerings. In one 
case the trustee was obliged to refuse an 
offering that was received a day after the 
date specified in the published advertisement. 
This offering was most satisfactory as to 
price, but could not be honored after the 
closing of the books. As the offerings already 
received and accepted were insufficient to 
absorb all the funds in hand it was necessary 
under the terms of the indenture for the 
trustee to eall additional bonds for payment 
at a much higher price. The mortgagor com- 
pany emphatically objected to this procedure, 
but the trustee could not consistently de- 
part from the lines laid down in the trust 
indenture, notwithstanding the fact that ac- 
ceptance of the delayed offering would have 
been of financial advantage to the trust. 

Many people in making their offerings do 
not tell the whole story. A holder will offer 
say $10,000 in bonds at 95 and interest, and 
fail to state that he wishes to sell “all or 
any part,” or “all or none” of that amount 
to the trustee. In large sinking fund ac- 
counts where there are numerous competitive 
offerings, it is very important that the trus- 
tee should have a definite statement in each 
proposal to sell. 

In all sinking fund advertisements calling 
for bond offerings, the trustee must reserve 
the right to “reject any and all proposals.” 
It is seldom necessary for the trustee to 


make use of this arbitrary right; neverthe- 
less, when the occasion does arise, the trus- 
tee should have that protection. 

Once in a while we have cases where the 
“shoe is on the other foot,” so to speak, and 
the bondholder decides to withdraw his offer 
after the trustee’s formal acceptance has 
been given. In order to enforce delivery, it 
would be necessary to take legal action and 
the trustee ordinarily follows the instruc- 
tions of the mortgagor company in this con- 
nection. 

Sale and Release 


Another important feature of the bond 
mortgage is the sale and release provision. 
The trustee is frequently called upon to re- 
lease from lien of mortgage certain real 
estate or other property no longer useful or 
necessary in carrying on the business of the 
company and the equivalent in the form of 
other property or cash is lodged with the 
trustee. In transactions of this nature the 
trustee must be satisfied that there is no 
impairment of the bondholders’ security. The 
usual method of carrying through releases 
is to have an appraisal of the properties in 
question made by disinterested parties se- 
lected by the trustee. 

A few years ago our company as trustee 
under bond mortgage of a large public utility 
corporation, released physical property val- 
ued at several millions of dollars and re- 
ceived in substitution like amount in bearer 
bonds, which were held as collateral security 
under the mortgage indenture. Later on 
these bonds were released from the mortgage 
and other physical property for like amount 
was substituted. These transactions were of 
vital importance to the bondholders and it 
was, of course, incumbent on the trustee to 
use great care in the matter of appraisal of 
the properties and securities involved. In 
this case the trustee had to have in mind the 
protection of the junior lien mortgagees as 
well as the bondholders. 

During the war our company as trustee 
was called upon to release from mortgage 
the entire fleet of a large industrial corpora- 
tion. War prices gave the mortgagor com- 
pany a wonderful chance to sell and the com- 
pany with the approval of the trustee made 
the most of the opportunity. The cash re- 
ceived by the trustee was invested “forth- 
with,” in accordance with the terms of the 
mortgage indenture, in other property “equal- 
ly valuable.” 


Important Duties of the Trustee 
Other important duties of the trustee in- 
clude the following: 
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1. Practically all indentures contain an 
“after acquired property” clause which is 
intended to automatically place under the 
mortgage any and all property acquired by 
the mortgagor company subsequent to the 
execution of the original indenture. In some 
States, however, unless the after acquired 
property is real estate it is extremely im- 
portant that a supplemental indenture should 
be executed at once in order to properly pro- 
tect the trustee (and the bondhoiders) 
against any creditors of the mortgagor com- 
pany in case the company gets into financial 
ditliculties. Massachusetts is one of the States 
where it is important that the trustee re 
quire a supplemental indenture. 

2. Collection of insurance funds on ac- 
count of loss by fire or explosion, with re- 
placement of the damaged property or invest- 
ment of the cash in other property equally 
useful to the company, all in accordance with 
the trust indenture. All insurance policies 
should read “Payable in case of loss to blank 
trust company, trustee, mortgagee, as_ in- 
terest may appear under present or any fu- 
ture mortgage of the property.” 

3. Registration of bonds. Exchanges of 
coupon bonds for fully registered bonds and 
vice versa. 

It may be interesting to state here that 
during recent years some mortgagor com- 
panies have endeavored to make the bond 
offering attractive to investors by giving ad- 
ditional privileges in the matter of exchange 
of coupon bonds for fully registered bonds 
and vice versa. In these cases the bonds are 
originally issued in coupon form and the 
trust indenture provides for the execution 
and delivery of a fully registered bond in 
lieu of coupon bonds surrendered for cancel- 
lation. The investor having purchased a 
block of coupon bonds amounting to, say, 
$20,000 decides to obtain a fully registered 
bond for like amount for long term invest- 
ment. After having made the exchange at 
the office of the trustee, he changes his mind, 
(using the woman's prerogative) and a few 
days later again calls on the trustee with 
the request for coupon bonds in lieu of his 
fully registered bond. In the meantime the 
original coupon bonds have been canceled 
and cremated by the trustee, and it is neces- 
sary to obtain from the banknote company 
new coupon bonds numbered to agree with 
the coupon bonds originally issued. Until 
recent years the privilege of obtaining new 
coupon bonds upon surrender of a fully regis- 
tered bond was not given. 


Another method of full registration and 


one much more satisfactory to the trustee 
provides that the bondhodler may have his 
bond not only registered as to principal, but 
he may turn his bond in and have all cou- 
pons detached. The trustee then makes nota- 
tion on the bond to the effect that it is fully 
registered. No privilege is given, however, 
for obtaining a coupon bond at a later date. 

4. Call and payment of the bonds before 
maturity. 

5. Foreclosure, after default, when the nec- 
essary instructions and protection have been 
given to the trustee by the bondholders. 

Most indentures give the trustee the right, 
after default in certain covenants, to take 
over the management of the business. The 
trustee, however, is not obliged to assume 
this responsibility and does not as a rule 
avail itself of this so-called privilege. A 
bondholders’ protective committee is usually 
formed and under the depositary agreement 
entered into between the committee and the 
depositary (which is in most cases the trus- 
tee) ample protection and indemnification are 
given to the trustee before foreclosure sale 
of the property takes place. 

6. Payment and cancellation or cremation 
of bonds at maturity and discharge of mort- 
gage after funds have been deposited with 
trustee to meet all outstanding bonds and 
coupons. Delivery of securities, if any, held 
under deed of trust. 


Undesirable Provisions 

Reference has already been made to cer- 
tain undesirable provisions. The following 
illustrations of irregular provisions as par- 
ticularly relating to sinking funds will be of 
interest. The sinking fund provision in the 
mortgage indenture of a large New England 
organization contains the following: 

“The trust company, contemplating the 
payment to it on said first day of September 
of each year as aforesaid of the said moneys 
to be applied for the sinking fund, shall give 
notice to the bondholders that such moneys, 
together with any other moneys which it 
may then hold applicable thereto under the 
provisions of this indenture, will, when paid, 
be applied by it to purchase of such of the 
bonds secured hereby as can be most cheaply 
purchased.” 


This is a most unusual provision in that 
the trustee is required to advertise before 
receiving the sinking fund money. In this 
particular case the mortgagor company in- 
sisted upon incorporating the above provision 
in the indenture and the trustee somewhat 
reluctantly consented. All went well for sev- 
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eral years until business depression caused 
a default in the sinking fund covenant. The 
trustee had advertised in the customary man- 
ner and had accepted offerings from various 
bond houses and individuals, the acceptances 
being contingent upon the receipt of the 
necessary funds from the company. The 
bondholders who were successful in making 
their offerings were placed in the position 
of having sold their bonds to the trustee at 
a given price and of being informed some 
weeks later that funds were not in hand and 
that the purchases by the trustee were void. 
In the meantime, there was a decided drop 
in the quotation of this particular issue and 
the bondholders who had attempted to do 
business with the trustee were seriously in- 
convenienced, to say the least. 

Another large New England organization 
has a sinking fund provision in its mortgage 
indenture that reads as follows: 

“The real estate trust covenants that it 
will on the first day of July, 1912, and on 
the first day of July in each and every year 
during the continuance of these presents, 
pay to the trust company in cash, the sum 
of $25,000.” 

The unusual feature of this provision is 
that the payment must be made on July 1st, 
not “on or before’ as the phrase ordinarily 
reads. The financial condition of this com- 
pany has been such that it has wished to 
make the annual sinking fund payment on 
April 1st, instead of on July ist, but the 
trustee has refused to accept a prepayment 
and proceed to advertise before the date 
specified in the indenture. It may appear 
that the trustee is overcautious in this re- 
spect, but it would seem that a bondholder 
would have just cause for complaint if the 
trustee used up all the sinking fund cash 
prior to the allotted time. 


An Unusual Requirement 


Perhaps the most peculiar of all provisions 
which have come to our attention is that 
contained in the indenture of a very large 
and successful Massachusetts corporation. 
The article reads as follows: 

“The said sum, which is intended for the 
purpose of purchasing or redeeming refund- 
ing bonds issued and outstanding hereunder, 
so deposited with the trustee, shall be ap- 
plied by the trustee as follows: Out of such 
bonds as may be offered for payment within 
the period of thirty days next preceding the 
July 1st on which said sum is deposited, the 
trustee shall by lot select bonds to be paid 
in full at par up to the amount of said sum 
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so deposited, provided that more bonds are 
offered for payment than can be paid by the 
sum so deposited. If bonds less in amount 
than the sum deposited are offered for pay 
ment the trustee shall pay in full at par such 
bonds as are offered, and return any surplus 
to the company forthwith. If no bonds are 
offered during the period aforesaid the whole 
sum so deposited shall be forthwith returneé 
to the company. 

“There shall be no duty upon the trustee 
to give notice by advertising or otherwise 
or to do anything under the terms of this 
provision except to pay bonds selected as 
aforesaid.” 

The trustee is not required to advertise, 
in fact, the corporation does not wish it to 
do so. Here is a case where the bondholder 
must read his bond in order to learn that he 
has the privilege of selling same to the trus- 
tee at par or the chance of having it drawn 
for payment at that figure. No offerings 
having been made during the month of June, 
the cash is returned to the corporation by the 
trustee. It would seem that provisions of 
this nature are hardly fair to the bondholder. 


Clause to Safeguard Trustee 


Most of the present day indentures con- 
tain very intricate provisions and it is un- 
wise for the trustee to take any important 
step without expert legal advice. In fact, 
all these corporate trust transactions require 
the attention of officers and clerks who have 
been thoroughly trained and equipped to han- 
dle such matters. 

It is, of course, very essential that the 
trustee’s interests be fully protected and the 
trustee would be considered negligent if it 
failed to have incorporated somewhere in the 
indenture a clause to this effect: 


“The Trustee shall not be answerable 
for the default or misconduct of any agent. 
employee, appointee, appraiser, examiner, 
or attorney selected by it in pursuance 
hereof, if such person shall have been se- 
lected with reasonable care; nor shall the 
Trustee be liable for anything whatever in 
connection with this trust except for its 
own wilful misconduct or gross  negli- 
gence.” 

It would seem from the above that the 
trustee is “whitewashed” to a great extent. 
However, it is generally understood that 
most of the trust companies that take on 
fiduciary business of this nature use great 
care and discrimination in accepting a cor- 
porate trusteeship and the investing public 
has every reason to believe that its rights 
will be thoroughly protected. 
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MODIFYING OR DISTRIBUTING THE BURDEN OF 
INHERITANCE TAXES 


APPROPRIATE PROVISIONS IN WILLS AND TRUST DEEDS 


ROBERT MAYER 






Assistant Trust Officer, Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 


(Epiror’s Note: The complexities and onerous burdens arising from the application 
of Federal and numerous State taxes on inheritances, have increased the reliance wpon 
expert trust company service. It is the duty of trust companies and fiduciaries in general 
io avail themselves of the various alternatives afforded, and which depend chiefly upon 
the provisions embodied in wills and instruments of conveyance or transfer of property 
after death. The following article attempts no definite conclusions or outline of policy 
regarding the distribution of the burden of taxes but suggests some important factors to 
be considered by trust companies and fiduciary officers in guiding their clients when 
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that death and taxes are 

two happenings which none of us Can es- 

cape. It is possible, however, to make 
such provision as will tend to distribute the 
burden of death and taxes among those who 
will be affected thereby in such way that 
those in whom we have a special interest 
will be wholly or at least partially relieved 
therefrom. 


T is axiomatic 


Owing to constant changes in the laws 
imposing inheritance taxes of various kinds, 
practically every individual, fortunate or un 
fortunate enough to own property, is con- 
fronted with the necessity of deciding, when 
he makes disposition of his property by will 
or other instrument to take effect at the 
time of death, upon which beneficiaries and 
in what proportions the burden of the vari- 
ous inheritance taxes shall fall. Ordinarily 
it is assumed that those beneficiaries to 
whom specific gifts are made, either specific 
articles or specific pieces of personal prop- 
erty, as for instance, jewelry, stocks, bonds 
or definite sums of money, should receive 
said articles, securities or sums of money 
without being obliged to pay any inheritanc 
taxes in respect thereto. 

A person disposing of his property in the 
manner above stated must necessarily hay 
in mind the thought that the burden of such 
taxation will be borne by the residuary bene- 
ficiaries: It is quite conceivable that a per- 
soh may be so liberal in the specific gifts 
which he directs shall go free of tax to the 
beneficiaries, that his residuary estate will 
not be sufficient to pay all the inheritance 
taxes due in respect to his entire estate. The 


making provision for disposition of estates with special regard to inheritance tazes.) 













question then arises, upon whom shall the 
burden of the deficiency fall? This will be 
discussed more at length later. 


Tax Borne by Residuary Beneficiaries 

It is well recognized that the Federal Es- 
tate Tax is not strictly an inheritance tax, 
but is a tax on the property passing by the 
death of one person to other persons. In 
other words, it is a tax on the interest which 
ceases by reason of a death, not on the in- 
terest to which some person succeeds on a 
death. Its character is discussed by Justice 
Holmes in his opinion in the case of New 
York Trust Company vs. Eisner (256 U. S. 
Supreme Court Reports, pages 346-350, de- 
cided in 1921). 

The Transfer Inheritance Tax imposed by 
the State of Pennsylvania has been declared 
to be a tax on the right to transmit and not 
a tax on the right to inherit. This is clearly 
indicated by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in Frick’s Estate referred to in a sub- 
sequent paragraph. 

It seems that, regardless of any provision 
in a will or other instrument intended to take 
effect at death, the Federal Estate Tax pay- 
able in respect to a particular estate would 
be payable out of the general estate and 
therefore would be borne by the residuary 
beneficiaries. In Pennsylvania the Superior 
Court of that State in Newton’s Estate, re- 
ported in 74 Pa. Superior Ct., page 361 
(1920) decided that the Federal Estate Tax 
was a charge upon the estate of a decedent 
and not upon the individual legacies and that 
the burden of such tax must therefore be 
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borne by the residuary legatees. In the 
course of his opinion in said case Justice 
Porter said: 

* * * The will of Lillie G. Newton 
contained no direction that the burden of 
the tax should be borne by any particular 
legatee or class of legatees. It follows 
therefore, that the tax must be paid out of 
the general funds of the estate. It is the 
general rule that failing any testamentary 
provision to the contrary, debts, charges and 
all just obligations upon an estate must re- 
sult in a reduction of the interest of the 
residue of that estate. The benefaction con- 
ferred by the residuary clause of a will is 
only of that which remains after the specific 
and general pecuniary legacies have been 
ne. 

The Transfer Inheritance Tax imposed by 
the State of Pennsylvania, however, in the 
absence of any provision relative thereto in 
the will or other instrument, as aforesaid, 
would need to be paid by the various bene- 
ficiaries according to their relation to the 
decedent. At present the rate is two per cent. 
on the estates or interests passing to direct 
descendants, and ten per cent. on the estates 
or interests passing to collaterals, which lat- 
ter classification includes every beneficiary 
other than direct descendants. It will thus 
be seen that if the person making disposi- 
tion of his property does not very carefully 
consider the burden of inheritance taxes, in 
many instances his purpose may be defeated 
and the prime objects of his bounty may be 
deprived of a portion of their gifts, the full 
amount of which he fully intended them to 
receive. 


Suggested Tax Clause 
It is the practice of the company with 
which the writer is associated, to suggest 
that clients have inserted in their wills a 
tax clause reading as follows: 


“Il will and direct that all estate tax, inher- 
itance tax, succession tax, transfer tax, and 
any other tax in the nature of any thereof 
which may be chargeable upon my estate or 
any portion thereof, or upon any bequest, 
legacy, devise, trust, benefaction or any in- 
terest in my estate or any part thereof, given 
or provided for by this my Will, shall be paid 
out of my general estate, so that all provi- 
sions or benefactions of every kind or nature 
given or made by this my Will shall be free 
and clear of all taxes as aforesaid.” 


When specific facts suggest the advisa- 
bility of such a course, the above general 
clause should be modified accordingly. If it 
is desired to favor certain beneficiaries only, 
then the provisions in the will or trust deed 
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relative to inheritance taxes are made more 
specific, as, for instance: 

“I give and bequeath, free and clear of all 
estate, inheritance or other taxes, the sum 
of one thousand dollars unto my son John.” 

Where life estates or estates for a term 
of years are created, the situation regarding 
the distribution of the burden of taxation 
becomes more complex. Here the testator 
needs careful advice regarding the incidence 
of taxation and the distribution of the bur- 
den thereof. 


Complications in Creating Life Estates 

Under the Pennsylvania Transfer Inherit- 
ance Tax law, provision is made for the 
immediate payment of a tax on the present 
value of a life interest, to be followed by a 
tax on the whole estate passing to the re- 
maindermen ascertainable and payable at the 
time of the death of the life tenant. Merely 
to state this fact indicates the complications 
which may arise. There are instances where 
the life tenant is a direct descendant and, 
therefore, is liable on the present value of 
his or her life interest to a two per cent. tax 
only, whereas the remaindermen may be col- 
laterals, liable to a ten per cent. tax. In 
such a case a two per cent. tax would be 
levied on the value of the life interest based 
on the life expectancy payable immediately, 
and at the death of the life tenant a ten per 
cent. tax would need to be paid on the then 
value of the estate passing to the remainder- 
men. 

In some instances the life tenants may be 
quite old, while in other instances the life 
tenants may be very young. This produces 
another complex situation. As the life ten- 
unt would need to pay the tax levied on the 
life estate out of his or her income, in the 
case of a young person, income for quite a 
few years would need to be segregated, and 
said life tenant would not be entitled to re- 
ceive any income during such period. In 
such case it seems best that the entire tax 
on the whole estate (that is, disregarding all 
life estates) should be paid immediately, 
thus insuring to the life tenant an imme- 
diate income, but less in amount, of course, 
because the principal of the estate would 
have been reduced to the extent of the tax 
paid out of it. 

Where, however, the life tenant is an 
elderly person, needing all the income he or 
she can get, the better practice would seem 
to be to pay the tax on the life estate only, 
because the value of the life estate would 
not be very great and the tax would not be 
large, leaving the tax on the remainder to 
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be paid when the life estate ends by the 
death of the life tenant. The difficulties men- 
tioned can in most cases be met if the tes- 
tator, by his will directs that all inheritance 
taxes payable in respect to his estate shall 
be paid out of his general estate. This shifts 
the burden to the residuary beneficiaries and 
the special objects of the testator’s bounty 
are benefited accordingly. 

The provisions of the Act of Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, approved June 20, 1919, P. L. 
521, relative to the payment of Transfer In- 
heritance Tax on life estates and remainder 
interests, are as follows: 

Where there is a transfer 
of property by a devise, descent, bequest, gift, 
or grant, liable to the tax hereinbefore im- 
posed, which devise, descent, gift, 
is to take effect in possession or 
into actual enjoyment after the ex- 
piration of any one or more life estates or a 
period of years, the tar on such estate shall 
not be payable, nor shall interest begin to 
run thereon, until the person liable for the 
same shall come into actual possession of 
estate by the termination of the es- 
tates for life or years. The tax shall be as- 
upon the value of the estate at the 
time the right of possession accrues to the 
but the may pay the tax at 
any time prior to his coming into possession, 
In such the tax shall be 
the value of the estate at the time of the 
payment of the tar after deducting the value 
of the life estate or estates for years. * * *” 


“Section 3. 
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or grant 
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Decision in Frick Estate 

In Frick’s estate, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and reported in 277 
Penna. State Reports, page 243, the question 
of the distribution of the burden of inherit- 
ance taxes is considered very fully. 
©. Frick, by his will page 248 of 
report), directed “that all Inheritance, 
Legacy, Succession or similar duties or taxes 


Henry 


(see said 


which shall become payable in respect to any 
property or interest passing under my will 
ee shall be paid out of the capital of 
my residuary estate.” This residuary estate, 
as found by the court, was something over 
$24,000,000. There was due and payable to 
the United States, as Federal Estate Taxes, 
upwards of $6,000,000, and as inheritance 
taxes to various States and to the Province 
of Quebee an amount in excess of $1,000,000; 
to the State of New York, $131,000; and to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 
ernments 


Three of the various goy- 
named contended that more 
was due than had actually been paid. 


tax 
The 
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sufficiency of the tax paid to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania was the question be- 
fore the Supreme Court for decision. 

It would appear from the above that ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in inheritance and 
similar taxes was payable out of the resid- 
uary estate of the decedent, which, as found 
by the lower court, amounted to almost 
$25,000,000. As a result of the above quoted 
provision from the will of Henry C. Frick, 
the residuary beneficiaries bore the burden 
of all the inheritance taxes payable in re- 
spect to the estate. We must assume that 
that was the testator’s intention and that 
he desired all the specific gifts he made to be 
paid in full, free from any deduction on ac- 
count of taxes or otherwise. This, of course, 
put all inheritance taxes in the 
gory as administration expenses. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
the course of its opinion, discussing the 
Pennsylvania Transfer Inheritance Tax and 
the effect of the above provision in the will 
of Mr. Frick, said (page 257): “ * * * 
It necessarily follows that the direction of 
the present will ‘that all inheritance * * * 
tares * * * shall be paid out of the capi- 
tal of my residuary esate, can have no effect 
in reducing the amount of the tax to be paid 
to this State, 
the two classes of gifts, to fix the 
payment upon the residuary and 
legatees, in relief of the others, each of 
whom, but for that clause, would suffer an 
abatement of his or her devise or 


same cate- 


but only operates, as between 
ultimate 
devisees 


bequest 


to the extent of the tar imposed upon its 


valine; * F* 


This that while the 
tator or settlor can properly do nothing to 
reduce the amount of taxes due and payable, 
he can, by appropriate language, relieve one 
or more beneficiaries from the burden of a 
tax, which, but for such special provision, 
such beneficiaries would have to pay. 


is cited to show tes- 


From the above it will be clearly seen that 
to properly advise a client relative to the 
distribution of the burden of inheritance 
taxes on his estate, careful consideration 
needs to be given to the gifts he proposes to 
make, to the amount of his estate with re- 
spect thereto, to the liability to inheritance 
taxes in various States, to the age and sta- 
tion in life of the persons concerned in life 
estates, in short, to all the varied facts and 
factors entering into the whole matter. 

The probable amount of the residuary es- 
tate must always be carefully kept in mind 
in those cases Where it is desired that the 
burden of all inheritance or similar taxes 
shall be borne by the residuary beneficiaries. 
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If such residuary estate should prove in- 
sufficient to pay all such taxes, we have the 
question arising and above referred to, re- 
garding the payment of such deficiency. Who 
shall pay it? What gifts are chargeable 
therewith and in what proportions? 

The answer is not entirely clear. In some 
eases the deficiency would be distributed pro- 
portionately among all the other beneficia- 
ries; in other cases, certain classes of specific 
legatees would be relieved of a portion or 
all of such deficiency. It is not the purpose 
of the writer to discuss this phase of the 
subject at this time, on account of its legal 
complexities and also because it is somewhat 
foreign to the question under consideration, 
viz: distribution of the burden of inheritance 
taxes by appropriate provision in wills or 
other instruments to take effect at death. 

Applying the old adage, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, such 
care should be exercised as to make the pos- 
sibility of a deficiency arising as above in- 
dicated, most remote. This can only be done 
by carefully -caleulating the approximate 
amount of the estate or trust under consid- 
eration and the various inheritance, transfer 
and other taxes needing to be paid in respect 
thereto. 
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CHARLES C. JENKS 

The trust company fraternity mourns the 
loss of another distinguished and highly re- 
spected member in the recent death of 
Charles C. Jenks, president of the Security 
Trust Company of Detroit, which occurred 
October 24. Mr. Jenks was stricken in the 
city of Richmond, Virginia, while returning 
from a business trip in the South and after 
attending a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Detroit Edison Company of New 
York. 
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CHARLES C. JENKS 


Mr. Jenks endeared himself to his asso- 
ciates and to all who knew him by his 
gentle, unassuming personality. Among the 
employees of the Security Trust Company he 
was beloved because he was always ready 
to advance their interests and lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to their requirements. AS a 
trust company man Mr. Jenks gave the Se- 
curity Trust Company a place among the 
leading and strongest financial institutions 
in Detroit. He had a rare sense of the 
sacred responsibilities that grow out of trust 
relations and he was always keen to incor- 
porate new features of service to the pub- 
lic in the institution over which he so ably 
presided. 

Mr. Jenks was sixty-two years old. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. He had 
a number of important business and financial 
affiliations. He was a director of the Wayne 
County & Home Savings Bank, a director of 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation, of the 
United States Radiator Corporation, the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company and 
for many years was president of the Jenks 
& Muir Manufacturing Company. 
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RELEASING AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF CAPITAL FROM ARBITRARY RESTRAINTS 


REVIEW AND OPPORTUNITIES OF INVESTMENT BANKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ALVIN W. KRECH 
Chairman of the Board of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Nore: Jn tracing the course of investment banking in the United States 
from the Civil War period to the present day, Mr. Krech arrived at some very interesting 
and forceful conclusions in his address at the recent annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association held at Washington, D. C. He characterized the speedy res- 
toration of currency and redemption of greenbacks at parity with gold following the 
Civil War as a remarkable achievement in the light of currency depreciation and infla- 
tion in Europe following the Great War. To quicken American enterprise and business 
he urges freedom from such uneconomical restraints as now imperil the efficiency of 
railroads. ) 


HEN a man has reached the calm ‘Send their fleets to uncharted seas and await 
and contemplative age he develops their return or destruction at the will of 
a taste for reminiscence, especially Providence. They were men of courage and 
if he has had any opportunity at all for enterprise who embarked in the transporta- 


tion business as an adventure. 
There are, however, living in New York 
today at least two veteran bankers who, if 


active participation in the affairs of his 
generation. There are a number of us pres- 
ent who have seen the beginnings of invest- 
ment banking in the United States, have 
followed and participated in its development, 
have seen securities that looked sound and 
conservative go bad, and have seen the pa- 
thetic consequences of the process—but on 
the other hand have also seen and admired 
the courage and enterprise with which the 
investment banker has introduced into the 
field of legitimate investment innumerable 
public utility and industrial securities that a 
generation ago would have been classed as 
extra hazardous. 

Let us for a few moments see this proces 
sion pass by. 

Of course I cannot recall from personal 
experience the financial events of the Civil 
War or the period preceding that event. 
While there were in existence in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and elsewhere certain 
established banking firms (eminently respec- 
table), they were few and quite exceptional 
and can hardly be ranked as pioneers in the 
business. The fragmentary beginnings of our 
great railroad systems of today such as the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Delaware & Hudson and 
others, were financed by groups of rich men 
out of their own funds and resources—much 


as the Hanseatic merchants were wont to ALVIN W. KRECH 
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they would, could from their personal ex- 
perience tell you all about the financial meth- 
ods pursued during the Civil War. I refer 
to that centenarian, Chairman of the United 
States Trust Company, John A. Stewart, 
and that great dean of the American banking 
profession, the chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank, George F. Baker. 


Civil War Financing 

They could tell you how, in August 1861, 
when it became apparent that the differences 
between the North and the South could be 
settled only by resort to arms, President Lin- 
coln sent his Secretary of the Treasury, 
Salmon P. Chase, to New York to negotiate 
a loan. The Secretary took with him a young 
man from Philadelphia who had just success- 
fully placed a war loan of $5,000,000 for the 
State of Pennsylvania, at a time when the 
credit of that State was none too good. His 
name was Jay Cooke. Committees from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia also came to New York 
to confer with Secretary Chase, and after 
considerable difficulty a three-year loan was 
arranged for $50,000,000. Thirty-five million 
dollars was taken in New York, $10,000,000 
in Boston and $5,000,000 in Philadelphia. 

Cooke returned to Washington with the 
Secretary and attended a banquet at Wil- 
lard’s in celebration of the successful plac- 
ing of the loan, where he heard a prominent 
New York bank president say, “Mr. Chase, 
you have now received from the associated 
banks the vast sum of $50,000,000. We all 
earnestly hope that this sum will be sufficient 
to end the war. Should it not prove enough 
we wish to notify you that you cannot de- 
pend upon further aid from the associated 
banks.” 

These men were sincere patriots, and hon- 
estly believed that they had gone the ex- 
treme limit. They had not the remotest no- 
tion of the investing power of a great nation 
when aroused to a death struggle. Neither 
had the administration at Washington, for 
when in the month of February 1862 the 
first big issue of $500,000,000 of 5.20s was 
first offered to the public by the United States 
Treasury the response was so negligible that 
the Government was wrapped in gloom. 

Then Chase appointed Cooke as sales agent 
for the Government, and a publicity cam- 
paign on the largest possible scale was in- 
augurated and prosecuted with the greatest 
vigor. Cooke’s enthusiasm, his faith and his 
patriotism, were infectious. Money came in 
great streams to the selling agency in Phila- 
delphia from every direction, and so persis- 
tent was the stream that some $11,000,000 
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were oversubscribed before the sales ma- 
chinery which Cooke had set in motion could 
be stopped. Cooke had found the channels 
which led to the investor, and in all the sub- 
sequent navigation of those channels until 
the end of the war, it was Cooke who had 
to row the stroke oar. 

While the great bulk of the United States 
Government bonds, principal and interest, 
was made payable in gold; currency and 
Treasury notes at par could be used in their 
purchase, despite the fact that the currency 
was at a substantial discount, at one time 
actually worth but 39 per cent. of its face 
value, gold being at the corresponding pre 
mium of 285. 

The final redemption of the greenback at 
a parity with gold in 1879, within a period 
of, say, 15 years, was an achievement be- 
yond anything that had ever happened in 
the history of finance. 

In the light of the extraordinary currency 
inflation of the various belligerent govern- 
ments of Europe in the late World War, 
and their utter inability—with the exception 
of England—to make even a start in the di- 
rection of recovery, this performance on the 
part of the United States seems almost 
miraculous. Of course, numerous elements, 
economic and financial, contributed to hasten 
this achievement in our country, none of 
which are present in the Europe of today 
Above all, Europe must be given a true peace, 
capable of bringing back faith in the future, 
without which most of her efforts must re- 
main sterile. But even given that peace— 
which at the moment seems unhappily de- 
ferred—-I venture to express the conviction 
that none of the European countries whose 
currencies have depreciated to the extent of 
61 per cent. or more will be able to dupli- 
eate this great achievement within the life- 
time of any one of us. 


Return to Parity an Arduous Process 

I do not propose to discuss here the ques- 
tion of the gold standard, nor the relation of 
creditor and debtor to the processes of infla- 
tion and deflation. I take it for granted, and 
I believe that all sound thinkers are con- 
vineed that no nation can get its feet on a 
firm foundation unless that foundation rests 
upon a sound gold basis; and while I have 
no doubt that eventually all of Europe will 
again enjoy circulating currencies on a par- 
ity with gold, that goal can only be reached 
through the weary process of cruelest defla- 
tion or through partial or complete repudia- 
tion. When the reparation muddle is once 
for all (if ever) satisfactorily adjusted you 
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will doubtless be called upon to share the 
burden or opportunity of further constructive 
European loans—but one thing seems cer- 
tain: if huge standing armies and the en- 
ginery of warfare are to be supported by the 
proceeds of such loans, our purses will be 
resolutely closed. 

The two decades immediately following the 
close of the Civil War were marked by con- 
tinuous deflation and contraction, and a cor- 
responding increase in the purchasing value 
of the dollar. On the other hand it was a 
period of tremendous expansion of business, 
especially in the Northern and Midwest 
States. Great railroad systems were built, 
opening up vast areas of agricultural, min- 
eral and timber lands. 

Our financial record gave us excellent 
credit among European investors, and there 
was a steady flow of money capital to our 
shores, but the participation of American in- 
vestment houses in placing the securities that 
supported the phenomenal expansion of busi- 
ness activity of this period was compara- 
tively small, having been to a large extent 
monopolized by English, Dutch, French and 
German banking houses. To be sure there 
were notable exceptions, but I think I am 
right in saying that the real substantial be- 
ginnings of full-fledged American financing 
by American investment bankers were not 
made until the early 80s, and from that time 
to 1890 the development of the investment 
business was rapid, and grew by leaps and 
bounds. 


Marketing of Securities 

Refunding operations, public utility devel- 
opment, large industrial consolidations fol- 
lowed in quick succession, but as late as the 
close of the 19th century the wholesale mar- 
keting of securities was confined to a com- 
paratively small clientele consisting of life 
insurance companies, savings banks, finan- 
cial institutions, foreign trusts, and a small 
aristocracy of large individual investors. It 
Was not at all unusual for a banking house, 
either by itself or jointly with one or two 
other houses, to market a substantial issue 
through a half or quarter page advertisement 
in the daily newspapers, and then to sit 
quietly and patiently in their offices for ap- 
plications, and thus disposed of the entire 
block in short order. 

Sut perhaps because these operations were 
not always quite successful a resort was 
gradually had to syndicate participation, by 
which the original purchasing commitment 
was distributed among a number of houses 
and institutions. Every large issuing house 
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carried a list of desirable syndicate partici- 
pants—I should say anywhere from one hun- 
dred to five hundred. Quite a number were 
considered desirable solely, or more or less, 
from the viewpoint of expediency. Even un- 
der this system there were times of busi- 
ness disturbance or panic, which made these 
participations anything but a joyride, and 
they frequently came home to roost in a 
most embarrassing manner. 

Then came a period so fresh in the mem- 
ory and experience of all of us that I need 
only refer to it in passing—how these syndi- 
cate participations gradually took the form 
of allotment on the basis of capacity to dis- 
tribute; how the great World War has for a 
second time recruited the ranks of habitual 
investors by the millions—democratizing the 
so-called investment class and multiplying 
the number of professional dealers, until to- 
day one is not at all astonished to hear that 
some important public issue is underwritten, 
not by a few favored associates but by hun- 
dreds of distributing houses—in some cases 
well over a thousand—each in turn with a 
personal clientele of hundreds and thousands 
of customers; so that every large issue is 
simultaneously offered in every nook and 
cranny of our country, in very much the 
sume manner as was devised by Jay Cooke 
in the early 60s of the last century. 

So long as any substantial number of citi- 
zens of the United States produce more than 
they consume, and will seek to invest the 
proceeds of that surplus production safely 
and for mutual profit to themselves and to 
the rest of the community, so long shall we 
be called upon for advice and counsel, and 
our success will be measured to a large ex- 
tent by the self-control which rejects the 
lure of unreasonable profits in tne interest 
of enduring security. Along with the evolu- 
tion of this enlarged investment field there 
has happily developed a deeper sense of 
personal responsibility and a higher standard 
of business ethics. 


Situation Created by Transportation Act of 
1920 

We cannot hope to retain the public con- 
fidence unless we see to it that the securi- 
ties which we recommend to our customers 
are in fact secure, and as a consequence of 
this, and of the fact that it falls to us to 
gnide the investing public, and to determine 
what form of investment we can and cannot 
recommend, I wish to pause for a moment 
and turn to a practical question that con- 
fronts us all—the situation created by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 
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Perhaps you will remember the little para- 
phrase of Mother Goose, gotten off spon- 
taneously by the late delightful Henry Mar- 
quand— 

“Running a railroad is only fun— 

Nothing easier under the sun. 

Humptydoo McAdoo thought that he could, 

But Humpty got out while the going was 

good, 

And saddled the railroads and all of their 

lines 

On the back of an unlucky fellow called 

Hines. 

And all the big bosses and all the big men 
Can't put the railroads together again.” 
Or the 
Loree 


epigrammatic classic of President 

“Railroading has ceased to be a business— 

it is a calamity.” 

For nearly fifty years, beginning in the 
early 70s, the railroads had been subjected 
to cumulative restrictive legislation—an in- 
terminable list of “Thou shalt nots;” the 
credit of the railroads was so thoroughly 
demoralized that the Government was forced, 
both during and after Government operation, 
to advance vast sums in order to keep the 
wheels of trade moving and to prevent par- 
tial or complete paralysis; 


: 


we have reached 
a point where the executive officers and di- 
rectors now have less power or control of 
their corporate acts than are enjoyed by any 
other business. 


They cannot issue a bond nor a share of 
stock; they cannot make nor change a rate; 
they cannot fix wages nor hours of employ- 
ment, nor the conditions under which the 
labor of employees may be performed, free 
of some supervisory power or without first 
obtaining the approval of some administra- 
tive body. I have only mentioned a few im- 
portant restrictions—there are hundreds of 
others—and I have wholly omitted reference 
to taxation, which is altogether another story. 


Diffusion of Investments 

You are only indirectly interested in the 
restrictive regulations found so difficult by 
railroad executives, and probably have little, 
if any, personal interest yourselves in rail- 
road securities, but these securities have been 
sold to the public by you and your predeces- 
sors—they are no longer held by men of 
great wealth in anything like the volume 
formerly customary. If there are any large 
individual fortunes materially dependent 
upon the income on railroad securities they 
are so few as to be notable exceptions, due 
in a large measure to the unhappy interven- 
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tion of tax-free securities. That life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and other fi- 
duciary institutions are now large holders 
of railroad securities only means that the 
man at the forge, the farmer, the clerk in 
the shop, etc., are the real persons in inter- 
est. They don’t always realize it, but that 
does not alter the fact. 

You will note in the statistics for 1921 
published by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
the decrease of great taxable incomes; all 
that this means is that the bonds and shares 
of the railroads are more widely distributed 
than they have been at any time in the his- 
tory of our country. Nevertheless, you and 
every human being in the country are di- 
rectly interested in the prosperity of the 
railroads and in their ability to give adequate 
transportation; for the well-being of us all 
depends on that. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was passed 
for the relief and active support of the 
transportation industry. 

You are all familiar with the provisions 
of that Act. Briefly, it committed the Con- 
gress to the doctrine— 

That the Federal Government must as- 
sume full responsibility to the States and 
the nation for the proper regulation of Inter- 
state Commerce; 

That adequate transportation facilities are 
vital and essential to the public welfare; 


Free Channels for Capital 


That there must be a constant inflow of 
new capital voluntarily contributed in order 
to provide increasing transportation facili- 
ties for increasing and that to 
this end the rate structure should be such 
as to yield to the railroads in each district 
a fair return upon the value of the railroad 
property. 


commerce, 


I have read the report of your Committee 
on Railroad Securities. The committee has 
reached the conclusion that the transporta- 
tion system of the country is perhaps no 
worse off under the operation of the Act of 
1920 than it was and 
this significant 


before, closes with 
statement : 

“Unless these principles (that is, the car- 
dinal principles contained in the Act), are 
clearly formulated and fairly administered 
it is obvious that private capital cannot be 
expected to provide the extensions and better- 
ments to the system, which 
are so vital to the adequate development of 
the country.” 


transportation 


The Transportation Act contains in it a 
limitation which will, in my opinion, if un- 
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changed, defeat the primary purpose of the 
Act. I refer to the provision by which, in 
substance, railroad are limited to 
a return of 6 per cent., and income 
over and above this amount is subjected to 
the control of the Government, either through 
recapture or through the 
strictive reserve funds. 


assets 


creation of re- 


Limiting Return on Investments 

In view of the hazards to which capital 
invested in railroads is subjected, this lim- 
itation, if unchanged, will in my opinion 
and ultimately prevent the flow of 
capital into railroads, except at the 
expense of the existing investment in those 
properties. An opportunity to retain for its 
own use not more than 6 per cent. does not, 
under conditions as they 
they are likely to exist for some period to 
justify us in selling to the public 
shares of stock in new railroad enterprises, 
nor can shares of stock in existing railroad 
enterprises be sold at par on a 6 per cent. 
basis. 
The 
most 


check 
new 


now exist, or as 


come, 


fact that the stocks of the best and 
successful railroads—stocks which, if 
that success endures, are entitled under the 
Transportation Act to a return of more than 
6 per cent. (this on account of appreciation 
in yalue of the property), are selling in the 
market on a more profitable to the 
investor than 6 per cent., in my opinion dem- 
onstrates that the framers of the Transpor- 
tation Act have missed the mark, and that 
unless economic conditions as they exist are 
recognized by our legislators, new capital 
cannot be recruited, and the Act will fail of 
its purpose. 


basis 


While the reasonable and scientific Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce by a Com- 
mission established for that purpose will al- 
ways be necessary and desirable, in my opin- 
ion any system of laws which forbids the 
owners of property from dealing with that 
property in a manner admittedly proper, 
without first having obtained the consent and 
authority of a Governmental body, is a mis- 
take. Wrong doing should be punished, and 
punished promptly, but the power to do the 
right thing at the right time should not be 
conditioned on first obtaining the 
of an administrative official. 

Any system by which the wages of em- 
ployees are fixed by an administrative body 
is dangerous in a democracy, and if the ad- 
ministrative body charged with the power of 
fixing wages has no obligation to see that 
the person who pays the the 


consent 


wages has 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 
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Company 


Limited 
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Assets under Administration, 
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112,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 


18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 
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Winnipeg Edmonton 


London, Eng. 


means with which to pay, the system is in- 
defensible. 

Any rule by which people embarking their 
capital in a hazardous enterprise are lim- 
ited to a return for any one year less than 
that fairly obtainable in much less hazardous 
investments results in the long run in an 
actual taking or destruction of the value of 
the property already invested in the enter- 
prise; under such circumstances the cost of 
obtaining new capital must ultimately ab- 
sorb the existing investment, for new capi- 
tal will only flow where it may voluntarily 
choose to flow. 

So long as the law remains unmodified, 
funds essential to the growing transporta- 
tion needs of the country will be unavailable. 

Our primary duty is not so much the pro- 
tection of the railroads nor the immediate 
interests of our clients, but lies in the much 
larger and forward looking responsibility of 
promoting the enduring welfare of the com- 
munity as a national unit. 


ae ae & 
Active plans are under way for the organ- 


ization of an association of trust officers of 
Cleveland trust companies and banks. 
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What zs 
Successful Trust Company 
Advertising? 


—A VITAL QUESTION—one to meet squarely. 


OR every Trust Company wants to know that the large 
sums it is spending for advertising are being used for 
maximum results. 
Trust Company advertising can never succeed unless 
there is 
A Plan behind 1t; 
A Goal before it; 
Co-ordination of methods and media; 
Literature worthy of its aim. 


Years ago the Harvey Blodgett Company gave to Trust 
Companies a formula for a successful advertising policy. 

Our clients, pleased with the results from the use of our 
plans and material have renewed with us year after year. 
Trust Companies not yet—but eventually—our clients, 
have modeled their advertising after our formula. Even 
competitors have followed our lead. 

However well considered your plan may be, the burden 
of success lies heavily on the material—the literature. In 
that we excel. 

If you want first hand information as to our conception 
of the most successful advertising plans for TrustCompanies 
let us know. If none of our representatives is near you we 
will advise with you by mail. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Business Building for Trust Companies 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


First National Bank Building, Chicago Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 
Old South Building, Boston 

















ALARMING SHRINKAGE OF ESTATES CAUSED BY 
INHERITANCE AND DEATH TAXES 


STRIKING FACTS DISCLOSED BY INVESTIGATION OF PROBATE COURT 
RECORDS 


DAN NELSON 


Specialist in Inheritance Tax Research, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Epiror’s Note: The author of this article has conducted a systematic and thorough 
search of probate court records covering over thirty of the largest cities in the country, 
with a view to ascertaining the effect of Federal and State inheritance tares as well as 
other death tolls and costs of administration upon the net value of estates. One of the 
tables prepared by Mr. Nelson, showing the per cent. of shrinkage of seventeen large 
estates passing through probate courts within the past few years, was published in the 
September, 1923 issue of Trust CoMPANIES and has called forth widespread comment. In 
this article Mr. Nelson presents sume of the salient facts brought out by his investigations 
which are of particular interest to trust companies and banks in seeking to guard their 
clients against undue tax burdens.) 


NSURANCE companies and banking or- What Investigation of Estates Has Disclosed 
ganizations of various natures have been A man’s estate after death is analogous 
quite active in recent years in distribut- to a traveler upon a post-road, who encoun- 

ing to the general public certain pamphlets ters various tollgates, whose tolls must be 

and graphs showing the financial condition Paid before his progress may be continued. 

of one hundred average men at death, From These obstacles on the estate’s journey are: 

these charts we learn that only a very small 

number of the original one hundred leave 

estates at their death large enough to have 

permitted the term of “wealthy.” Quite 

properly the banks and insurance companies 

have been concerned chiefly with the great 

number who leave next to nothing, or who 

die as dependents; seeking to encourage 

thrifty habits and ultimately raise the aver- 

age value of the estates left by some other 

hundred men. 
My work, on the contrary, has been the 

investigation of the condition of the large es- 

tates in various sections of the United States 

and I believe that the charts I have pub- 

lished have presented quite as startling 

facts as those mentioned above. My investi- 

gations have been confined to the estates with 

a gross valuation in excess of one hundred 

thousand dollars and to the various taxes and 

expenses that have burdened them during 

their period of administration. This inves- 


tigation has now covered the estates in thirty 
large cities, being practically every large 
city in the country, with the exception of 
those in the Southern States. 


DAN NELSON 
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the tollgate of debt, the tollgate of admin- 
istration costs and the tollgate of taxes. The 
tollgates upon the traveler’s road are fast 
disappearing, but the tolls the estate must 
pay are ever increasing. 

My reports disclose the fact that most men 
in active business carry a large financial bur- 
den in the form of mortgages, notes and 
personal obligations. To a certain extent 
this is, of course, proper and natural; credit 
was made to be used, but in a number of 
eases such encumberments have greatly ex- 
ceeded the limits that good business judgment 
would permit. Except for the cases where 
the obligations have entirely swept away 
the assets of the estate, the most heavily 
encumbered estates that have come under my 
observation are those of Robert J. Collier and 
Theodore P. Shonts of New York and John 
T. Milliken of St. Louis. In the latter case 
claims totaling $5,169,944.60 were filed 
against an estate of $8,400,905.95, necessitat- 
ing the sale of a good portion of the estate’s 
assets in order to satisfy the creditors’ de- 
mands. 


Expense of Administration 

The expense of administration is usually 
the largest single item to be considered in the 
net estate of less than $500,000. The average 
percentage of the estate that must be used 
for this purpose will in most States be found 
to be 6 per cent. on a net estate of $100,000, 
decreasing to 4 per cent. on estates of half 
a million and further decreasing to 3 per 
cent. on the very large estates. Certain 
States are exceptions in that the schedule of 
commissions allowed an executor are very 
low. 

California permits the lowest rate that I 
have so far encountered, both executor’s com- 
missions and attorney’s fees being computed 
on a schedule far below the average. A 
comparison of the administration costs in 
the $6,000,000 left by George Whittell of San 
Francisco with those of the estate of George 
W. Perkins of New York of the same size 
will illustrate this difference. In the Whit- 
tell estate the total administration costs were 
$70,000, as against $216,000 in the Perkins es- 
tate. 

In the estates that are heavily involved 
the administration charges will be high in 
their relation to the net estate, for fees and 
commissions are computed upon the total es- 
tate, whether the assets are used to meet 
claims or distributed to decedent’s heirs. 


Effect of Federal and State Inheritance Taxes 


In the reports which J have published I 
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tabulated the 
the various estates under three 
viz: Federal Estate Tax, State 
Tax and Other Taxes. 

The Federal Estate Tax, under the pres- 
ent law, permits an exemption of $50,000 from 
the net estate and an additional exemption 
of $40,000 of life insurance when payable to 
individual beneficiaries. The balance is 
taxed at rates running from 1 per cent. on 
the first $50,000 to 25 per cent. on the excess 
of $10,000,000. The provisions of this law 
are sufficiently well known to 
further explanation here. 

State Inheritance Tax Laws are now on 
the statute books of nearly every State and 
territory, in most States antedating the en- 
actment of the Federal Law by many years. 
Their provisions have changed from time to 
time, the trend being toward a lessening in 
the amount of the exemptions and an in- 
crease in the rates of tax. An exposition of 
the features of these various laws would re- 
quire more space than can be permitted here; 
however, they follow about the same plan. 

The tax is assessed against the individual 
shares of each beneficiary and not against 
the estate as a Beneficiaries are di- 
vided into classes, depending upon 
the degree of consanguinity, the immediate 
family of the decedent being given prefer- 
ence, both as to exemptions and rates. Al- 
though I have not made any detailed state- 
ments my investigations would tend to show 
that between 30 and 40 per cent. of all prop- 
erty passing by will in the United States 
goes to collateral heirs and as such is taxed 
at a high rate with but little exemption. 

Real estate and other local taxes, unpaid 
income taxes, State and Federal, for current 
and prior years, and the transfer taxes paid 
in States other than that of residence, I 
place for convenience under the heading of 
“Other Taxes.” All local taxes accrued to 
date of death are filed as Preferred Claims 
against the estate. Income taxes for the eur- 
rent year must be paid within a limited 
time and re-audits of former year’s returns 
will usually disclose additional assessments, 
quite often in alarming amounts. Transfer 
taxes paid to other States which are oc- 
ecasioned by the transfer of securities of cor- 
porations organized in States other than that 
of decedent’s domicile burden to be 
reckoned with even in the small estate, not 
only on account of the tax involved but be- 
vause of the additional work placed upon 
the executor and his attorneys, resulting in 
additional fees. 


have taxes assessed against 
headings, 


Inheritance 


require no 


whole. 
several 
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Alarming Rate of Shrinkage ~ 
~ 
The sum of these various taxes, together 


Trust companies, whose primary function 
is the preservation of estates, can best exer- 
cise that function by pointing out to their 


Branch at Havana, Cuba 
Representative in London 


Resources $300,000,000 


wealthy clients the tolls that their estates 
will have to meet, and, by their knowledge 
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estate hazards and a little thought devoted 
to overcoming them will bring the result the 
estate owners desire. 
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“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged by routine incidents out of the day’s work” 
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A business man recently hurried into a bank for which we act as 
Chicago correspondent. “I must have $15,000 in New York within 
fifteen minutes,” he exclaimed — and went on to indicate that 
because of a vacation absence he had neglected to forward cash to 
cover an option which was about to expire. 


The banker replied that this was one of the simple routine prob- 
lems for which his bank maintained an account in Chicago con- 
nected by private wire service. 


He immediately dictated a message to be dispatched to us at once 
over our private wire. We promptly communicated with our Eastern 
correspondent over our New York wire. In four minutes our corres- 
pondent was able to assure his customer that the option was covered. 


SAVING TIME—on funds in transit, on collection items, on B/L 
transactions and credit investigations— is an important objective 
in our carefully organized transit department, B/L service and 
network of correspondent bank connections, wire facilities and 
fast mail schedules reaching every state and many foreign points. 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
TO ATTRACT ELIGIBLE NON-MEMBERS 


EQUALIZING ADVANTAGES BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY BANKS 





(Eprror’s NOTE: 





The following brief was submitted recently by a committee repre- 


senting the joint Association of New England Bankers to the Congressional Committee 
which is conducting hearings in various cities of the country to ascertain reasons why 
many eligible State banks and trust companies do not join the Federal Reserve system. 


The suggestions embodied in this brief are 


based upon experience 


of member banks and 


likewise are intended to meet the grievances and objections urged by non-member institu- 


tions. 


Special emphasis is placed upon advantage of accessibility to Federal Reserve 


banks enjoyed by city banks, and which are denied country banks.) 


ANY eligible 
companies 


State banks and trust 
have not applied for 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
the Federal banks 
interest on their member banks’ 
deposits. This objection is often 
members banks, and there are 
member and non-member banks which 
never rediscount, or rarely have occasion to 
which have a feeling that member- 
ship would be of no value to them 
they have more or less frequent 
with their 


system because 
do not 


reserve 


Reserve 
pay 


raised by 


many 


do so, 


unless 
rediscount 
transactions 


Federal Reserve 


banks. 

It is true that the required reserves which 
under the law must be carried in the form 
actual net, or collected balance, with 
the Federal Reserve bank are substantially 
less than the reserves required by the Na- 
tional banking law before the Federal Re- 
serve Act was enacted; and it is also true 
that in many States there has been legisla- 
tion which permits member banks operating 
under State charters to carry reserves iden- 
tical with those required of National banks. 
Yet even in those States there is a general 
feeling on the part of country banks that 
the operation of the system is not as favor- 
able to them as it is to banks which are lo- 
Federal Reserve or branch 


of an 


cated in 
cities, 


bank 


Accessibility to Reserve Bank’s Vaults 

The Federal Reserve Board evidently rec- 
ognized the force of this sentiment when sev- 
eral years ago it authorized the Federal Re- 
serve banks to pay the costs of transporta- 
tion of currency to and from their member 
banks, but 


even this concession, expensive 
as it 


the Federal Reserve banks, does 
not entirely rectify the inequality, for the 


is to 


city banks which 
vaults of the 
Federal 


have easy access to the 
Federal Reserve banks or the 
Reserve branch banks can safely 
reduce their actual holdings of vault cash to 
a very small amount because of their ability 
to replenish their supply of cash on a few 
minutes’ notice by presenting their check to 
the Federal Reserve bank or branch. Coun- 
try banks on the other hand not being so 
favorably situated are obliged to carry sub- 
stantial amounts of cash in their own vaults 
in order to be ready to meet promptly cur- 
rent or unexpected demands. As yault cash 
does not count as a part of a member bank’s 
legal reserve, it is clear that the reduced re- 
serve requirements are not as advantageous 
to a country bank as might appear at first 
glance. 

The Federal Reserve Act as originally en- 
acted, provided that a bank, not in a Reserve 
or central Reserve city should after a period 
of 36 months, after the passage of the Act, 
carry four-twelfths (or one-third) of its re- 
quired reserve in its own vaults, five-twelfths 
with its Federal Reserve bank, and the re- 
maining three-twelfth (or one-quarter) in its 
own yaults or with the Federal Reserve 
bank, or in both, at the option of the mem- 
ber bank. The act of June 21, 1917, reduced 
the percentage of reserves required of coun- 
try banks from twelve per centum of the 
aggregate amount of their demand deposits 
and five per centum of their time deposits 
to seven per centum of the aggregate amount 
of their demand deposits and three per cen- 
tum of their time deposits, but required them 
to maintain the entire amount of the reserves 
required as an actual net balance with the 
Federal Reserve of their 
districts. 
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Federal Reserve Notes as Reserve 
We would not look with favor on any 
amendment to the Act which would fur- 
ther reduce the required reserves, but would 
suggest that your committee consider the 
advisability of amending Section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, so as to provide that 
member banks which are located in towns 
and cities other than cities in which there 
is a Federal Reserve bank or a Federal Re. 
serve branch bank, may at their discretion, 
carry an amount not to exceed one-third of 
their required reserve in their own vaults in 
the shape of Federal Reserve notes issued 
through their own Federal Reserve bank. 
We do not believe that the strength or effi- 
ciency of the Federal Reserve bank would 
be appreciably affected by this change as 
both reserve deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes are liabilities of a Federal Reserve 
bank. 
sere may, of course, be objections, based 
on scientific reasons to the use of Federal 
Keserve notes as reserves, but the same ob- 
jections seem to apply with equal force to 
the counting of a deposit in a Federal Re- 
serve bank as reserve, and there is certainly 
no gainsaying the fact that Federal Reserve 
notes in hand are effective in meeting de- 
positors’ demands. After all, the chief ob- 
ject in requiring banks to maintain reserves 
is to insure their ability to meet the demands 
of their depositors. Should this change be 
made in the law the country banks would be 
placed more nearly on an equality, with re- 
spect to the use of reserves as immediately 
available cash, with the city banks, and the 
volume of currency shipments to and from 
member banks would be materially reduced, 
with a corresponding decrease in the cost of 
transportation. 


Distribution of Reserve Bank Earnings 

We desire also to call the committee’s at- 
tention to the point which is frequently made 
both by member and non-member banks that 
Federal Reserve banks pay no interest on 
member banks’ reserve deposits. We do not 
advocate the payment of interest by Federal 
Reserve banks, and in fact we would be op- 
posed to such action, but there is neverthe- 
less a very general feeling among the mem- 
ber banks in our section, which we believe is 
shared in by banks throughout the country, 
that there should be some contingent return 
to member banks out of the earnings of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, in addition to the cumu- 
lative 6 per cent. dividends, for which the 
Act provides. We respectfully request, there- 
fore, that the Committee consider the pro- 
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priety of amending Section 7 of the Federal 
Reserve Act which relates to the distribution 
of earnings of the Federal Reserve banks. 
Believing that the 6 per cent. dividend on 
the capital stock is, all the circumstances 
considered, a fair return, we do not advocate 
an increased dividend rate or extra dividends ; 
we do not ask that Federal Reserve banks 
be exempted from taxation by the Govern- 
ment, nor do we believe that the suggestion 
which we are now about to make, will affect 
the revenue received by the Government 
which grows out of the payment to the Treas- 
ury by the Federal Reserve banks as a fran- 
chise tax of 90 per cent. of their annual net 
earnings after the payment of dividends. 
What we propose is merely in our opinion 
a more scientific and equitable adjustment 
of the tax. 

Section 7 as it now stands exempts Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from all taxes by the 
Government until they have accumulated a 
surplus equal to one hundred per centum of 
their subscribed capital, and after a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank has accumulated such a 
surplus it is permitted to retain as a fur- 
ther additional surplus, ten per centum of 
its annual net earnings after dividends. The 
stock of the Federal Reserve banks is held 
entirely by the member banks. By far the 
greater part of their deposits are maintained 
with them by the member banks, and the 
value of the fluctuating deposits carried by 
the Treasury is more than offset by the servy- 
ices the banks render the Government as 
fiscal agents of the Treasury. 


Uniform Franchise Tax 

Some of the member banks which have no 
occasion to borrow feel that they derive no 
direct benefits from the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, but are merely carrying dead balances 
for the benefit of borrowing banks. The 
payment of franchise taxes by the Federal 
Reserve banks has not been uniform and the 
tax instead of being definite and fixed, and 
a first charge, is merely contingent. In fact 
one of the Federal Reserve banks which has 
not yet accumulated its full surplus has 
never paid the Treasury one dollar of taxes. 
Then again, as the law now stands, any 
losses which any of the Federal Reserve 
banks may incur sufficiently large to re- 
duce its surplus below the full amount pro- 
vided for in the Act, are in effect borne by 
the Treasury, for in such a case the Reserve 
bank would not pay any franchise tax to 
the Treasury until its surplus. again 
amounted to one hundred per centum of its 
subseribed capital. 
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corporate matters, etc. 


stating experience, salary expected, references, 


etc., to P. O. Box 204, General Post Office, 


New York. 
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Assistant Trust Officer 
Wanted 


in a growing Trust Department of a large 
banking institution, an assistant Trust Officer 
familiar with the details of handling estates, 





Reply in confidence, 








We, therefore, respectfully request that 
the committee consider the advisability of 
amending Section 7 of the Act so as to pro- 
vide that Federal Reserve banks shall pay a 
uniform tax to the Government; that is, the 
tax be made a first charge taking precedence 
of the cumulative dividends, and that it 
be levied upon that portion of Federal Re- 
serve note issues outstanding which is not 
specifically covered by gold reserve. We 
would suggest that this tax be fixed at two 
per centum, and that it be paid into the 
Treasury in monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments, that after providing reasonable con- 
tingent reserves Federal Reserve banks be 
required to pay into the Treasury the amount 
in which their surplus now exceeds one hun- 
dred per centum of their subscribed capital, 
and that no further addition to surplus be 
made except in cases where the surplus be- 
comes impaired. 

We would suggest further that following 
the analogy of Section 7 of the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 18, 1913, any surplus earnings which 
may remain at the end of each calendar year 
after the payment of the tax on Federal Re- 
serve notes, and the regular dividends to 








stockholders, be distributed by the Federal 
Reserve banks among the member banks pro 
rata according to the average reserve ba!- 
ance carried by each with the Federal Re- 
serve bank during the year. 


2, 2, 2, 
Ld Ld .~ 


ABBREVIATED TITLE FOR LONDON 
JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK 

A resolution is to be voted upon by share- 
holders of the London Joint City & Midland 
Sank Limited of London, England, to abbre- 
viate its title to “Midland Bank, Ltd.” This 
is the largest of the “big five” British banks 
and has the largest volume of deposits of any 
bank in the world. The June 30th statement 
showed aggregate deposits of £347,900,203, 
which translated into terms of dollars on 
the basis of the current rate of exchange 
approximate $1,523,000,000 as compared with 
deposits of $659,000,000 of the National City 
Bank of New York as the largest bank in 
the United States. 

The authorized capital of the London Joint 
City & Midland Bank is £45,200,000 and sub- 
scribed capital, £38,117,103, with paid up cap- 
ital of £10,860,852 and reserve fund of £10,- 
860.852. 
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The sign of a glovemaker 
in old Chester, England 


In seeking your 
confidence 


Wwe use a method of Olden Times 


N the days when reading and writing were 
very uncommon accomplishments, personal 
marks of some kind were almost indispensable. 
How else could a merchant, unable to write 
his own name, signify that goods were gen- 
uinely of his manufacture? And how else could 
buyers, unable to read, feel assured in their 
purchases? 
Centuries ago the reputable English merchant and 
manufacturer placed his mark on his sign or his window, 
and also on his goods or upon the container. Most im- 


plicit reliance was placed upon this mark—it represented 
the name of the maker. 


And because the real makers of the Seaboard and its 
policies are a group of directors who actually direct, we 
occasionally publish their names as a pledge to you. 
These men you will recognize as active heads of some of 
the most solid and progressive companies in America. 
From reading their names you wil! know what character 
of bank is the Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Main Office: Broad and Beaver Streets 


DIRECTORS 





S. G. Bayne, 
Chairman of the Board 


Cueuus A. Austin, 
President 


Evuiorr AVERETT, 
Vice-President, 
United Cigar Stores Co. 


Epwarp J. BarBer, 

President, Barber Steamship Lines 
Howarp Bayne, 

New York 


Henry S. Bowers, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Harry Bronner, 
Blair & Co.. Inc. 


H. D. Campse.t, 
Vice-President 


J.S. Corrr, 
Chairman, 


Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc. 


De os W. Cooke, 
Associate Director, 
The Cunard Steamship Co., Limited 


Epwarp J. Cornisn, 
President, National Lead Co. 


Louis N. DeVavusner, 
Vice-President 


Cuartes G. DuBois, 
President, Western Electric Co. 


Freperick F. Firzparrick, 
President, Railway Steel Spring Co. 


Henry C. Foucer, 
President 
Standard Oil Co., of New York 


Bennett L. Gut, 
Terrell, Texas 


Epwarp H. R. Green, 
President, Texas Midland Railroad 


Grorce W. Hut, 
Vice-President, 
American Tobacco Co, 

A. R. Horr, 

New York 


Excoop C. Lurxrn, 

Chairman, The Texas Co. 
Cuarvtes D. Makepeace, 

Vice-President 
Peter McDonne tt, 

General Agent, 

Transatlantica Italiana S. S. Co. 
Tueropore F. Merseves, 

President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Apert G. MILBan«, 

Masten & Nichols 


WiiuiaM E. Parse, 
New York 


Joun J. Rasxos, 

Vice-President, 

E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
JosEerH SEEP, 

Chairman, South Penn Oil Co, 
S. STrern, 

Vice-President 
Joseru B. Terset, 

President 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
C. C. Tuompson, 

New York 
J. Spencer WEEp, 

Vice-President, - 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Henry Warton, 

President, Union Sulphur Company 
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EFFICIENCY OF THE TRUST COMPANY IN NEGOTIATING 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX PROBLEMS 


WHAT IT MEANS TO ESTATES TO ENLIST EXPERT CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


JOHN L. McMASTER 


Formerly Head of the Estate Tax Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 





(Eprror’s Nore: The writer of the following article, who was formerly head of the 
Estate Tax Division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and closely associated with the 
administration of the Federal Estate Tax Law for several years, has had valuble experi- 
ence in passing on estate problems, as well as a unique opportunity to observe how a tax 


law of this importance affects fiduciaries. 


Mr. McMaster’s article is helpful to trust 


companies and banks as fiduciaries in setting forth the requirements of the Federal Estate 
Tax and the attitude of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in determining taxes and inter- 
preting the provisions of the law. His views are wholly individual and personal, but it 
will be observed that his experience leads him to believe that corporate fiduciary service 


excels individual executorship, and that the 


demands of modern taxation make the trust 


company more than ever indispensable in the field of fiduciary affairs. In a succeeding 
article the author will continue his discussion of the advantages of the trust company 
over the individual executor in estate administration. ) 


T is axiomatic that no question of estate 
administration is of more importance 
than the question of taxation. If this is 

true of the multitudinous taxes which de- 
scend on the estates of the dead, it is especial- 
ly true of the Federal estate tax with its 
heavy exactions. Under this tax the rates 
rise from 1 per cent. to 25 per cent. and the 
tax may in effect be regarded as a legislative 
act which makes the Government the para- 
mount heir whose share must be paid out 
of the very heart of the estate not later than 
one year after the decedent’s death, and 
who, in addition to being thus privileged, 
can enforce its dues with all the sovereign 
powers at its command. 

Because of the overwhelming magnitude 
of income tax collections in the aggregate, 
the importance of the Federal estate tax has 
not always been realized by the trust of- 
ficer and is seldom faintly appreciated by 
the general public. Statistics available on 
the subject show, however, that it is not only 
important from the point of view of the in- 
dividual estate, but is also important in the 
part it plays in our National fiscal affairs. 


Magnitude of Income and Estate Tax 
Collections 
Detailed statistics prepared by Mr. Edward 
White, the statistician of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, show that from the inception 
of the estate tax on September 9, 1916, until 


January 1, 1923, approximately 56,000 estate 
tax returns had been filed, reflecting an ag- 
gregate gross estate of nearly $12,000,000,- 
000 and original tax amounting to $475,000,- 
000. The records of the Bureau further show 
that the actual collections of estate tax up 
to the close of the fiscal year ending on June 
30, 1923, were $659,234,963.52, which covers 
less than six full operating years as the tax 
is not due until one year after death. 

Certainly with $12,000,000,000 of the nation- 
al wealth reflected in the estate tax returns 
in this short period, with from 12,000 to 14,- 
000 estates filing returns annually, and with 
an average annual collection of $130,000,000 
in the last three years; the tax is not only 
important in the field of fiduciary affairs, 
but represents a sustained contribution to the 
National revenues, which will increase rela- 
tively in importance as the income tax col- 
lections decline. 

Moreover, it is not recognized that of the 
two great forms of personal taxes, income 
tax and estate tax, the latter in the individ- 
ual case is on an average much higher in 
amount. For example, a statistical analysis 
of estate tax returns filed during the calen- 
dar year 1922 showed that the average 
amount of tax per estate was $9,492.66, 
whereas the published statistics for income 
in “Statistics of Income for 1921” show that 
the average corporation income tax for the 
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calendar year 1921 was only $7,324, while 
the average amount of tax per individual re- 
turn was as low as $107.98 and in 1918 only 
$254.85. In number of taxable returns and 
in total tax, as well as in the tax due in in- 
dividual instances, the income tax is not- 
withstanding these statistics of overwhelm- 
ing major importance, but these comparative 
statistics are of interest as showing the im- 
portance of the estate tax in the cases which 
come within the limits of the act. 


Widened Sphere of Trust Company 
Usefulness 

Dealing as it does with these large 
amounts and inseparably involving an enor- 
mous amount of detail, it is evident that the 
Federal estate tax has proved a real meas- 
ure of the efficiency of the corporate fidu- 
ciary. But while it has imposed a heavy 
burden on the trust officer and his assistants, 
it has conferred corresponding benefits on 
the trust company in that it has made the 
corporate fiduciary more than ever indis- 
pensable in the field of fiduciary activities, 
and has greatly widened the sphere of the 
trust company’s usefulness and extended its 
opportunities for service. 

It is equally interesting to note that apart 
from any question of mere profits, the trust 
company has in general responded loyally to 
the demands of the tax by giving to the 
Government hearty and helpful cooperation 
in its difficult problem of administering the 
tax, which, as it is a tax levied on capital, 
involving substantive rights, and covering the 
National area, is no small task. It has 
therefore, seemed to the writer, who has had 
the privilege to have been associated with 
the development and administration of the 
estate tax both in a field and in an execu- 
tive capacity, that he might with propriety 
and helpfulness touch briefly on some phases 
which may be of interest as indicating the 
advantages the trust company can offer 
in this important field, and on other phases 
which require attention by the trust officer 
if the interests of the beneficiaries are to 
be fully protected and conserved. 

It is not the purpose of this article to at- 
tempt an exposition of the law or of several 
of its more difficult features, but it is as- 
sumed the average trust officer will wish to 
know how he compares with the individual 
executor, and-in what direction he can more 
effectively discharge his duties, both as to 
the Government and as to his trust. The 
comparison, it may be added, is certainly 
distinctly to his advantage. 





Attitude of Bureau Toward Taxpayer 

In the first place, it is essential that the 
trust officer have a proper conception of the 
attitude of the Bureau in its dealings with 
the taxpayer. While the act places difficult 
duties on the fiduciary, experience quickly 
shows that it places very onerous duties on 
those entrusted with its administration. 
Speaking with perfect candor, I am convinced 
as a result of my personal observation and 
experience that the officials and employees 
of the Bureau and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment are genuinely anxious to give a just 
and impartial administration of the law. 
It is very properly their duty to enforce 
payment where the tax is justly due, but 
they have no desire to compel payment where 
the tax is not due; or stated differently, re- 
funds where properly established are just 
as cheerfully made as additional tax is as- 
sessed when examination shows it to be 
due. Accordingly, a policy of fairness and 
frank disclosure is always productive of 
helpful results, and it is only natural that 
the officials of the Bureau expect such a pol- 
icy when dealing with those who occupy 
positions of a fiduciary nature. 

The technicalities that exist may often be 
found vexatious, but it will generally be dis- 
covered on inquiry that the Bureau does not 
assert them for the mere sake of empty form. 
There is, in fact, often a very real reason 
back of them. It will also help the trust 
officer in his approach if he will bear in 
mind that the officials of the Bureau, both 
those in Washington and those in the field, 
are men who are giving daily attention to 
tax problems and have a specialized knowl- 
edge on the subject, and that it is of neces- 
sity their primary duty to see that the reve- 
nue is duly protected. They naturally look 
at problems from the point of view of the 
Government, but it will be found that most 
of them are fairly tolerable fellows, and 
that, as in all other walks of life, a soft 
answer turneth away wrath and certainly 
does not increase the amount of taxes. 


Differences as to Construction 

It is inevitable that real differences as to 
construction and application will arise, but 
the taxpayer is amply protected by his right 
of appeal; and it is far better that the 
Bureau official be zealous in his protection 
of the revenues than indifferent as in that 
direction carelessness and dishonesty arise. 
The trust officer usually has his most im- 
portant contact with estate tax field officers, 
who are largely men of real legal training, 
who are selected under civil service require- 
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ments, and who have strict instructions from 
the Bureau to deal fairly and courteously 
with the taxpayer, and where differences 
arise on investigation to state fully the at- 
titude of the estate as to the findings and 
recommendations in the field report. 

In general, the Bureau is fully aware 
that a tax of this nature is a tax imposed on 
a legal entity which has only a temporary 
existence and which is generally in process 
of final settlement when the return is due. 
It has, therefore co-operated fully with trust 
companies in its attempt to make prompt 
investigations and determinations, and such 
difficulties as arise are ordinarily differences 
of interpretation and construction. And when 
these differences do arise, it should be noted 
that the Bureau is not responsible for our 
system of tax collection under which the tax 
collecting agency is also made the tax-adjudi- 
cating agency so far as initial appeals from 
its findings are concerned. It has recognized 
this defect in administration by instituting 
hoards of appeal, which as a general rule 
have no connection either with the original 
audit of the case or the investigation of the 
return. Beyond these, as a Caesar of taxa- 
tion might exclaim, lie the courts. The sys 
tem is indeed far from perfect: it embodies 
at form of organization inherited in part 
from an administrative past, and. built up 
to meet a sudden and unexpected exigency ; 
but in American fashion, it works tolerably 
well if all parties show mutual forbearance 
and at times a little charity of temper. 


Trust Companies Pre-eminent in Accounting 

The trust company is so well established in 
its own important field that it needs no 
mere rhetorical tribute; but a little prac- 
tical experience in the administration of the 
estate tax shows quickly that it is certain 
lv pre-eminent in the field of fiduciary ac- 
counting. As the tax rests on the two great 
bases of value and assets. and as a proper 
and complete statement of the assets of an 
estate, as well as its liabilities, whether re 
flected in a probate inventory and accounting 
or a trust company docket and ledger, is of 
first importance in both arriving at and 
verifying the tax; the subject of proper ac 
counting is of no small consequence, both 
from the point of view of the Government 
and of the estate. The regulations, in fact, 
require that the executor shall “keep such 
complete and detailed records of the affairs 
of the estate as will enable the Commissioner 
to determine accurately the amount of the 
tax,” and such a record or accounting sys- 
tem is the first step in any field investiga- 
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tion, where a proper system is main- 
tained is given real weight in determining 
the completeness and authenticity of the re- 
turn. 

Because of the character of the tax and 
the many items that must be reviewed as to 
value, as well as because of the related ques- 
tions of law and fact present in nearly every 
ease, the Bureau makes a field investigation 
of each return; and where the proper rec- 
ords are maintained this investigation often 
proves of substantial benefit to the estate as 
it discloses refunds due that might otherwise 
never come to the attention of the Bureau. 
As the return itself is nothing more than a 
detailed statement of the assets and liabili- 
ties, with certain special information relating 
to certain phases of the act, it is evident 
that a direct check against authentic rec- 
ords carefully maintained under fiduciary re- 
sponsibility is of unfailing assistance to the 
Government and also to the taxpayer since it 
affords definite and satisfactory evidence as 
to the composite items reflected in the re 
turn. Because such accounting records are 
unfailingly kept by the trust company, and 
because these records are ordinarily further 
segregated into accounts showing charges 
against corpus and charges against income, it 
is but just to say that in this important re- 
spect the trust company offers an advantage 
which the average individual executor is un 
able to give. 


Superiority of Corporate Fiduciary 

It is true that individual executors in cer 
tain instances maintain very careful and 
elaborate accounts for the estate, but fi- 
duciary accounting in general is still at a 
lower level of efficiency in this country; and 
it is the usual experience of the field officer 
that such careful accounting systems are the 
exception, and that if the accounts and ree 
ords of the average executor are not alto- 
gether like Lincoln’s post office, which it was 
stated he carried in his hat, they at least ap- 
proach this similarity that they are scat- 
tered through the desk and office of the ex- 
ecutor or commingled with his own records 
and accounts, so that, when the audit is 
made, the records and accounts, if at all 
available, must be assembled from a dozen 
sources. 

It is indeed little short of astonishing that a 
man who can do everything from measuring 
the universe to weighing the atom seems as 
an individual helpless in the face of proper 
accounts. Nor does the requirement of a 
probate accounting remedy this want, as in 
many jurisdictions such accounts are not 
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submitted as a rule, and even where sub- 
mitted, they are not of positive value in 
that in general ,the proceedings are pro 
forma and the account consequently repre 
sents neither a scientific nor a carefully 
audited statement of the affairs of the es- 
tate. I recall, too, that a field officer once 
onformed me that on looking for the probate 
records relating to an estate in an eastern 
jurisdiction, he found them carefully bundled 
up and filed away in the fireplace of the 
probate office, surely hardly a fitting or ap- 
propriate depository for the records of the 
dead. 


Preparation of Return to Determine Tax 

Next to the maintenance of proper estate 
accounts, no subject is of more initial im- 
portance so far as estate tax is concerned 
than the proper and intelligent preparation 
of the return on Form 706. While this re- 
turn is burdensome in detail, every instruc- 
tion is loaded with significance and every 
schedule demands careful preparation. The 
form represents, in fact, the information 
which the Bureau from its experience to date 
finds essential in order to determine the tax. 
It does not seem to be generally recognized 
that under the system employed, initial ac- 
tion rests with the executor, and in effect 
he is accorded the privilege of making his 
own rulings and setting up his own account 
due, subject, of course, to final audit. Ac- 
cordingly, the initial steps taken in prepar- 
ing the return may be of grave consequence 
not only in determining the tax, but in de- 
termining penalties if this optional method 
of return is taken advantage of to defer the 
payment of tax rightly due. 

It is because of the importance of this in- 
itial act that the trained staff of the trust 
company, familiar with the details of the 
form and the general requirements of the 
law, can render real service by the prepara- 
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tion of a return which will not only protect 
the beneficiaries, but stand the test of field 
investigation and audit. As the return em- 
braces not only questions of detail, but in- 
cludes important questions of valuation, the 
trust company can bring to its assistance the 
services of its special departments. It is 
accordingly able to submit a return based on 
competent, but fairly disinterested opinion, 
whereas the individual executor, although 
actuated by the most conscientious motives, 
inevitably finds his judgment of values un 
consciously influenced by a very human de 
sire to avoid the payment of heavy tax. 


Trust Companies Submit Most Accurate 
Returns 

The wide differences that develop on audit 
are indeed surprising. In recent years the 
additional tax assessed as a result of audit 
has averaged around $13,000,000 annually, 
while in the fiscal year just closed it amount 
ed to nearly $62,000,000, as against actual 
collections of $126.000000, On the other 
hand large amounts are refunded and abated. 
These figures are the more impressive when 
it is stated that to date the actual cases in- 
volving fraud or wilful evasion have been 
almost negligible in number, and that these 
wide differences in the amount of tax due 
are occasioned by differences resulting from 
uncertain interpretation, from valuation, and 
from the inclusion of items as taxable which 
were not so regarded by the estate. And yet 
it is possible for both the individual execu- 
tor and the trust company to submit fairly 
accurate returns. As between the two, I am 
certain that because of its accurate accounts 
and its facilities for preparation, the trust 
company in general submits the more accu- 
rate return although there is no definite data 
as to this. 

I do recall noting with interest a certain 
~ase handled by a trust company in which 
the return disclosed a gross estate of ap- 
proximately $1,350,000, and a tax of nearly 
$80,000, but which on final investigation and 
audit disclosed a difference of less than 
$10.00 in the tax shown by the audit and the 
tax originally returned. In the case of an 
estate. which is an entity of such fleeting 
duration, it is doubly important that the 
tax be correctly determined in the first in- 
stance, unless there are important issues in 
doubt, such as transfers in contemplation 
of death, which cannot be settled until final 
review; and the trust company with its 
specialized staff offers great advantages in 
this respect helpful to all concerned. 

(To be continued in December, 1923, issue 
of Trust Companies.) 
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46 Years of Fiduciary Experience 
in Massachusetts 


In the for ty-six years of its experience 
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this Company has handled hundreds 
of Estates. 

We have met and solved practically 
every kind of Trust problem that may 
arise. 

Individuals and corporations re- 
quiring fiduciary service in this State 
are invited to correspond with the 
President or other officers of the 
Company. 


We have over 850 Personal Trust Estates aggre- 
gating $75,000,000, the result of our 46 years’ 
experience in managing Trust business. 


| BOSTON SAFE Deposit © 
=> TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRAN KLIN STREET 


CMH Axrcn and Devonsnire Streets 
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YORK ENGINEERS 


are equipped to furnish banks and architects with com- 
plete plans and specifications. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is at your service without obligation. 


High Grade York Equipment for 
Banks and Smaller Communities 


It has been our pleasure to design and build YORK 
vaults for Banks in smaller communities throughout the 
world, in addition to the metropolitan centers. The same 
infinite care and attention to mechanical precision is given 
to every YORK installation whether it be for the largest 
vault in the world or one of the smaller vaults. 


A partial list of recent installations follows: 


Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J. 

Rahway Trust Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Meriden National Bank, Meriden, Conn. 
Glen National Bank, Watkins, SS 2 

Park Trust Co., Weehawken, | EB 

First National Benk of Jersey City, N. J. 
County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Sag Herbor Savings Bank, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Somerville Trust Co., Somerville, J. 
Madison Trust Co., Madison, Conn. 
Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol, Conn. 
Kingston Trust Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

City National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Union Trust and Hudson County National Bank, Bayonne, N. 
First National Bank, Wolcott, N. Y 


Factory: York, Pennsylvania 


YORK SAFE & LOCK Co. 


55 Maiden Lane, New York 
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PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED IN DRAWING UP PERSONAL 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 


RULES OF LAW AND PRACTICE TO BE OBSERVED 





WILLIAM H. A. JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary, Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 








(Eprror’s Note: To avoid litigation or friction with beneficiaries it is essential that 
trust companies exercise diligent care in guarding against faulty construction or omis- 
sions in the drafting of personal trust agreements which are accepted for administration. 
Haeperience has reveale d some common errors while decisions of courts on contested points 
have served to establish rules of law and practice that should be observed. Mr. Johnson 
discussed the requirements to be embodied in the various clauses of a personal trust agree- 
ments in a paper before the American Institute of Banking.) 
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AVING secured a personal trust the in the future: possibly near. probably re- 
average trust officer thinks that the mote. 


hardest part of his job is done. In For the benefit of those not familiar with 
general, he believes that any trust agreement the legal terms, those used in this paper will 
prepared by any lawyer will do. It is, in be briefly defined. The person creating the 


deed, better that the business be lost than trust is, according to the scrivener, called the 


— 
ee ee 


to attempt to Garry on under a defective Donor, Settlor, Creator or Trustor. The per- 
agreement. If the business be lost there is son administering the trust is the trustee. 


only one regret, while if an attempt is made All those having an interest in the income 
to administer the trust under a faulty agree or principal are beneficiaries or cestui qui 
ment there is constant friction with the bene trust, divided into life tenants and remain 
ficiaries in attempting to construe it. Omis dermen. The life tenant has the immediate 
sions from the document or a doubt as to use of income of the trust estate, and the 
meaning must be settled by resorting to a remaindermen take the principal or corpus 


Court of Chancery for construction; they can on the termination of the life estate. The 


seldom be settled by agreement of parties as estate is real or personal property, composed 


there generally are contingent interests which of principal or corpus and income. Unless 
cannot be bound by any act of present benefi iuthorized by the agreement the life tenant 
ciaries. Chancery has _ undergone little is entitled to no part of the principal and 
change since the days of Jarndyce vs. Jarn- the remaindermen to none of the income 
dyce, and the probability of resorting thereto 
should be minimized by care in the prepara Drafting a Personal Trust Agreement 
4 tion of the trust agreement. Make it a rule Preamble: This is the formal part showing 
; to prepare them with meticulous care. the date of the agreement, the names of the 
The rules of law herein stated are general parties, and recites the creation of the trust. 
in their application and there may be excep A part of the preamble is the habendum 
; tions in the various jurisdictions by statute clause by which the property composing the 
‘ or court decision. Each secrivener has his’ trust estate is conveyed to the trustee in 
' way of phrasing and arranging the clauses general terms, 
F of any legal document. Provided the lan Where securities form the trust estate it 
guage used is sufficient the exact words and is usual to refer to the schedule which is 
the arrangement are immaterial. The draft attached to and made part of the agreement. 
; herein discussed has been divided into four- If real estate is involved it is usually con- 
q teen parts. Much of the material is of use veyed by a separate deed describing the 
i in drafting wills creating trusts, as the du- grantee somewhat as follows: “Institute 
: ties of the trustee in either case are the Trust Company, a corporation authorized to 
; same. Under the agreement the trustee accept and execute trusts under and by vir- 
functions immediately ; by the will some time tue of the laws of the State of Tlinois, as 
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trustee under a trust agreement dated June 
1, 1923 and known as its Trust No. 1000.” 
Stock or registered bonds held by the trustee 
should be registered in this form. 


Distribution of Income 

Next in order should come the direction to 
the trustee as to the parties to whom the in- 
come is to be paid. If it is paid to the 
donor it may be that on his death payments 
are to be continued to a surviving spouse 
or dependents of the donor, rather than an 
immediate distribution of principal. 

Care must be used in drafting this provi- 
sion, so that it does not violate the statute 
against perpetuities which forbids a _ trust 
for a period longer than a life or lives in 
being, and twenty-one years thereafter. If 
this statute is violated the trust may fail 
if attacked, and distribution of the principal 
we accelerated. 

If the trustee is directed to accumulate 
surplus income such direction should not be 
in violation of the statute against accumula- 
tions which in brief forbids the accumula- 
tion of income during a longer period than 
the life of the donor, or the minority of a 
minor ehild. 


Distribution of Principal 

On the termination of the life estate the 
corpus must be disposed of. It is well to 
make ample provision for takers, as a par- 
ticular person or persons mentioned may not 
be living at the termination of the life es- 
tate. To avoid too great a stretch of the 
imagination it may be provided that if the 
persons named as remaindermen be not liv- 
ing, that the trust property shall be dis- 
tributed according to the statute of descent 
at the time of such distribution, or to pro- 
vide that certain persons having a life es- 
tate shall have the power of appointment by 
their last will, and in default of such ap- 
pointment, distribution under the intestate 
laws. 

A practical reason for care in providing 
for final distribution is found in the follow- 
ing incident in Chicago, and though it con- 
cerns a will is applicable to any trust instru- 
ment. Walter Newberry, a Chicago man of 
means, in drafting his will directed his at- 
torney to provide a life estate for his wife 
and daughters, and on the death of the 
daughters the property to go to his grand- 
children. The attorney inquired as to what 
disposition was to be made of the estate if 
there were no grandchildren. Mr. Newberry 
did not believe this probable and directed the 
attorney to make such provision as he saw 
fit. The hobby of the attorney was libraries, 


and he provided that in the event the daugh- 
ters left no children surviving the trustees 
should use the estate for the establishment 
of a scientific library. The contingency sug- 
gested by the attorney came to pass, the 
daughters dying without children, and by a 
foresight of a lawyer Chicago has the New- 
berry Library. 


Powers of Trustee in Management 

This clause should be very broad and give 
the trustee practically unlimited discretion 
in investments. It should give power to sell 
and exchange or to mortgage or pledge any 
of the trust assets, and should authorize 
investments in the discretion of the trustee. 

The limitations of the powers of the trus- 
tee in this respect may often result in in- 
jury to the trust estate and embarrass the 
beneficiaries. For instance, the direction to 
the trustee to invest in a certain class of se- 
curities or a positive injunction to hold cer- 
tain stock may result in a total loss to the 
trust estate, or result in a great shrinkage 
thereof. At one time a prime investment in 
the vicinity of New York City was the stock 
of ferry companies which paid large divi- 
dends. At that time advances in engineering 
which permitted the construction of the 
Brooklyn and Williamsburg Bridges and of 
the Hudson tubes could not be realized. The 
advent of these new modes of crossing the 
rivers seriously affected the earnings of the 
ferries, and they are not the investments 
par excellence that they were forty years ago. 

A prohibition on the sale of real estate 
may also prove embarrassing as the trend of 
population and the character of the neigh- 
borhood may change very materially within 
a very short time, and a property which is 
either very good for residence or business 
may, by shifts in population, greatly depre- 
ciate in value. 

The failure to grant authority to the 
trustee to borrow money either by the pledge 
of personal property or the mortgage of 
real estate may be embarrassing. In one of 
my connections we were called upon to han- 
dle an estate where, by inadvertence, the 
power to mortgage had been omitted from 
the powers granted to the trustee. A con- 
siderable portion of the trust property was 
real estate and shortly after the death of 
the testator it was necessary to renew a 
mortgage. In examining the title the ques- 
tion of the power of the trustee to mortgage 
was raised; on the showing that it was a 
renewal of the mortgage and not a new mort- 
gage, the objection was waived. Another 
reason for this power is that in times of low 
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prices for real or personal property it may 
be necessary to raise funds for the payment 
of a capital expenditure, such as a large 
special assessment, or to avail of a subscrip- 
tion privilege, and a sale of the property at 
such time would result in a loss to the es- 
tate, where, if a loan could be negotiated, a 
small amount of property could be sold in 
better times for the discharge of the obliga- 


tion. 


Determination of Principal and Income 


Many of you have doubtless read the re- 
cent discussion as to amortization of pre- 
miums and accumulation of discounts in 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine. As therein ob- 
seryed premiums must be amortized, but it 
is barely possible that there might be some 
question as to increases in the trust estate 
by reason of appreciation where securities 
are purchased at less than par. Mr. Vierling 
points out that all cases which hold that 
increases in values belong to principal are 
based on the purchase of securities at par 
vhich were redeemed at a premium or in 
the increase of the value of real estate, in 
oth of which cases the increase could not 
be positively known. It is probable that the 
courts will follow these decisions in cases 
involving the purchase of securities below 
par. To avoid all question a provision should 
be inserted in the trust agreement giving the 
trustee power to determine what shall con- 
stitute principal and what income. 

In some States it is held that stock divi- 
dends are income, and in others principal. 
Where held to be income, the reasoning has 
been that the increases in assets which make 
possible the dividend were by the withho!ding 
of part of earnings which were in the nature 
of income. Also, up to very recently a Na- 
tional Bank was forbidden to declare a stock 
dividend. The inhibition was gotten around 
by the declaration of a cash dividend in the 
amount of a stock dividend if it had been 
permitted, and then giving the stockholders 
the right to subscribe for additional stock 
at par. In such cases the life tenant was 
entitled to the cash dividend and the trust 
estate lost the increases in capital values. 
The trustee should be given discretion as to 
the distribution of extraordinary cash divi- 
dends which may be in the nature of stock 
dividends. 

The courts of New York have held that 
the question of whether amortization is to 
be charged to the income is one to be gath- 
ered from the four corners of the document. 
In other words, what was the intention of 
the donor? Did he intend that the life 
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tenant should have the greatest possible in- 
come from the trust estate regardless of 
whether or not the remaindermen suffered 
a diminution of his estate, or was it the in- 
tention that the life tenant should have only 
the actual earnings and the original capital 
should pass to the remaindermen? 


Payments from Principal in Event of 
Emergency 


An objection to a trust is sometimes made 
because the amount a beneficiary receives is 
fixed and may be insufficient in cases of ill- 
ness or other unforeseen happening. This 
objection may be overcome by the insertion 
of a clause permitting the trustee in its 
discretion at the request of the beneficiary 
to encroach on principal to meet extraordi- 
nary situations. The amount of such ad- 
vances may be limited by providing the 
maximum to be paid at any one time. 


Compensation of the Trustee 


Under the common law a trustee was not 
allowed compensation for services unless it 
was provided for by the trust instrument, 
and this was and may still be the rule in 
many States in this country. It is very 
easy to insert a clause allowing the trustee 
to have a reasonable compensation for its 
services. If it Le allowed compensation by 
statute the provision is surplusage and does 
no harm. If compensation is not allowed or 
if the law granting it should be repealed the 
provision would be of value. 

While on this subject let me digress for a 
moment to warn against taking trusts at a 
fixed compensation. Trusts are usually of 
a long duration and business that may be 
profitable today may result in a loss ten or 
more years hence. There is one trust com- 
pany in Chicago which took a large trust 
estate at a fixed fee in dollars per annum. 
At that time the business was profitable, but 
with the increase in costs of administration 
the trustee is now losing about a thousand 
dollars per annum. 


While on the subject it might be well to 
also comment on the question of taking a 
trust where the fees are based solely on a 
percentage of the income. Over a period of 
years it may be that companies will pass 
dividends or default in interest, in which 
case the compensation of the trustee is re- 
duced, while its responsibility and in a large 
part its labor continues. A better way is 
to base the fee on a percentage of the par 
value of the securities held, making it of 
course chargeable against income. 
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Permission to Trustee to Purchase Securities 
from Its Own Investment Departments 


A fiduciary is permitted to make but one 
profit from a trust. It is not allowed to 
deal with the trust estate to its own advan- 
tage. Therefore, if the trustee purchases se- 
curities from its investment department at 
the price at which they are offered to the 
public, a double profit accrues to it. It re- 
ceives a fee for administering the trust and 
also a profit on the securities sold to the 
estate. <As illustrative of the strictness with 
which this rule may be enforced, your at- 
tention is called to an Illinois case wherein 
the trustee joined the Board of Underwriters 
and placed the insurance of the trust estate. 
As a member of the Board he was allowed 
a commission on the insurance and the pre- 
miums were the same as would have been 
paid to any broker. The retention of the in- 
surance commission by the trustee was ques- 
tioned and the court held that he must ac- 
count to the trust estate for such commis- 
sions less the amount paid for the under- 
writer’s membership. 


Authority to Employ Agents 

It is a fundamental rule that trustees can- 
not delegate but must personally perform all 
of the duties imposed upon the trustee. There 
is some question as to whether purely minis- 
terial duties cannot be delegated, but a ques- 
tion often arises as to the distinction be- 
tween ministerial and fiduciary duties. To 
cover this, a short clause permitting the em- 
ployment of agents and attorneys should be 
inserted. 

Spendthrift Clause 

One reason for creating a trust estate is 
to provide against the probable improvidence 
of the beneficiaries. The intent of the trustor 
may be defeated if he does not limit the 
rights of the beneficiaries in the trust. A 
life tenant may anticipate his income by bor- 
rowing from a Shylock and assigning a fu- 
ture installment, or being in financial diffi- 
culties his income may be cut off by a cred- 
itor garnisheeing the trustee. It is possible 
to prevent this by providing that the bene- 
ficiaries shall have no right of assignment 
either of principal or income, and payment 
shall be made only to the beneficiaries per- 
sonally. In this manner the probability of 
happenings mentioned are minimized. 

Questions may arise as to the values placed 
on property on final distribution, and this 
may lead to protracted litigation, or if dis- 
tribution in kind is not provided for it may 
be necessary to sacrifice assets on final dis- 
tribution. 


Power should be given to the trustee to 
make distribution in kind and to place a 
value on the property distributed, which 
valuation shall be binding on all parties. If 
the trustee abuses such power its action is 
subject to review by a Court of Chancery. 


Revocation Clause 

Events may occur which may make the 
trust no longer desirable or necessary, or 
the conduct of the beneficiaries may be such 
that the donor may wish to deprive them of 
their rights in the trust. To accomplish this 
purpose it is well to provide that the donor 
may at any time revoke the trust. The Il- 
linois Supreme Court has held that the re- 
tention of the power of revocation does not 
make the trust testamentary in character, 
and there are other authorities to this effect 

It was recently held in New York that a 
trust in which the power of revocation was 
not retained might be revoked, but that was 
under unusual provisions in the agreement, 
the provision there being that the property 
should go to the person designated by the 
donor in her last will, and the court held 
that there were no fixed future interests as 
the final distribution was dependent on the 
whim or caprice of the donor. 

The effect of the retention of such a power 
should be considered under the law of the 
several jurisdictions. In some States it has 
been held that if the right of revocation is 
retained, creditors of the trustor may reach 
the estate notwithstanding the fact that 
others are beneficiaries. 


Resignation and Appointment of Successor 

It is a maxim of law that equity will not 
permit a trust to fail for want of a trustee. 
One of the selling points of trust service is 
the permanency of a corporate trustee, but 
it is well to provide for any possible con- 
tingencies. It may be that a trust company 
will cease business or that for various rea 
sons it may wish to resign. If the method 
of resignation and appointment of succes 
sor is not provided for in the instrument a 
resort to chancery is necessary. As in the 
case of the clause for compensation, this 
provision May never be necessary. 


Testimonium 

This is the final clause and generally starts 
with the time worn phrase “In Witness 
Whereof, the parties have hereunto set their 
hands and seals” or the equivalent words in 
the case of a corporation. The signature of 
the trustee is necessary to evidence its ac 
ceptance of the obligations imposed. Another 
maxim of law is that a trust cannot he im 
posed on one unwilling to assume it. 
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This Company was recently privi- 


leged to be of service to a correspond- 
ent trust company in a way wholly 
outside the beaten path of routine. 
The opportunity came about through 
familiarity with the correspondent’s 
affairs, its New York connections 
and our ability to act promptly. 


Our service is not confined to routine 
matters. We shall welcome the op- 
portunity to assist out-of-town in- 
stitutions in any way possible. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits ...... . . $7,250,000 


New York 



























--and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend from 
coast to coast. 





The scope of the organization, with successful 
offices in forty-two principal cities throughout 
the country, .measures the value of Ernst & 
Ernst service to modern American business. 








Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast with 
the specialized knowledge and experience, the 
broad viewpoint as a national institution— | 
desired by business there. 

i 


They will make available the best plans for 
executive control thru facts and figures; suggest 
the economies, improvements and stimulus of 
better methods. 








They will serve banker and borrower by advis- 
ing the well-planned Business Budget and Certi- 
fied Balance Sheet. 





Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast for proven means to an even more 
rapid business growth—safe and steady growth 
—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


Hl AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
i TAX SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 687 To 893 MILLS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES: 634 To 6386 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 








NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA | 
: BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL NEW ORLEANS | | 


















| y ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT DALLAS 
} BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
if PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis FORT WORTH 
| PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
i BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA waco 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 





FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY Bi DG... WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








CUMULATIVE BENEFITS OF REAL ESTATE TITLE 
INSURANCE 


HOW THE MODERN SYSTEM OF CONVEYANCE AND PROTECTION WAS 
EVOLVED 


ALBERT L. GRUTZE 
Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company of Portland, Oregon 


(Eprror’s Nott 
fy modern requirements that the 


It is significant of the adaptability of trust company organization 
system of title 


insurance was first conceived and has 


experienced its greatest measure of efficiency as part of the corporate functions of trust 


ompanies, 


Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Company of Philadelphia, organized in 


1876, was the first company ever created for the insurance of titles to real estate and since 


then this system has been established by trust companies in practically all of the 
author of the 


United States. 


conve yance 


The 


formerly in 


tant cities in the 
methods of 
modern methods. ) 


L0One 


IMVPLIFICATION of 
is another 


estate titles 
credited to 
initia- 
modern 


real 
achievement 
who have the inborn 
the requirements of 
life as necessity demands. In 
guaranteeing titles to real 


Americans 
to supply 
commercial 


ing or estate 


the product of the needs of the people. 
early times various methods were prac 


the legal title to land 
unpractical in modern times. For 
instance, the seller and purchaser with wit- 
nesses met on the land being transferred and 
completed their transaction. The transaction 
was formal and generally concluded with some 


transferring 


vhich are 


Tc ] in 
“Mi iti 


svinbolical act such as the seller handing over 
to the purchaser a handful of dirt or breaking 
off the bough of a tree and handing it to 
the new owner, accompanied by words ex- 
pressing the conveyance to him. Other forms 
of transfer were used, but the title generally 
consisted of actual possession of the prem- 
ises and title passed with the change in pos 


session. 


Cumbrous Methods of Real Estate 


Conveyance 

The written conveyance finally came into 
usage and later laws were enacted provid- 
ing for the recording of the documents which 
developed the method of recording all con- 
veyances or other instruments affecting the 
right ownership or encumbrances. Each State 
retains its right to enact its own 
to the necessary formalities to convey real 
estate and its descent and distribution and 
these laws are changed from time to time. 


laws as 


use, and 


impor- 
discusses the cumber- 
demand for more 


following article 


which created a 


The 


services of a 


purchaser of real estate required the 
title examine the 
records and approve the regularity of all in- 
struments recorded. With the 


fers and mortgages filed this became not only 


searcher to 


many trans- 
a lengthy and tedious task, as well as expen- 
sive, but it necessarily delayed the closing of 
any transaction.. Too much uncertainty re- 
sulted from the varying legal knowledge and 
skill of the individual examiner. 

There presently developed the abstracter 
who made a condensed history of all trans- 
fers affecting any certain parcel of land, but 
the multiplicity of recorded instruments and 
the many court proceedings, probates and 
lien foreclosures, made the abstracts 
very voluminous documents and the examina- 
tion of these abstracts became as tedious as 
the original a personal examina- 
tion of the The time involved in 
making the abstract and its examination, 
with the abstracters and examiners’ fees, 
made passing a title an expensive and long 
drawn out procedure. There was also in 
many cases the lack of efficiency of both the 
abstracter and the examining attorney, and 
minor circumstances considered of no conse- 
quence by one attorney would be considered 
as vital defects by some other attorney for 
a subsequent purchaser or mortgagee. 


soon 


system of 
records. 


Organization of Title Insurance Corporation 

The lack of responsibility was, however, 
the immediate cause of Title Insurance when 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (57 
Pennsylvania State Reports, Page 161) decid- 
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ed that the conveyancer was not liable for 


an error in judgment even though the point 
involved had been submitted to counsel. Fol- 
lowing this decision the Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania was changed in 1874 
to provide for the incorporation of a _ cor- 
poration by general and not by special statute 
and the next legislature enacted a general 
corporation law providing for corporations 
for insuring owners of real estate mortgages 
and others interested in real estate against 
over 322,000 policies of title insurance. 

Having the necessary machinery for ac- 
tion, a number of the leading conveyancers 
of Philadelphia formed The Real Estate Title 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia in March 
1876, which as far as can be learned, was the 
first company ever created for the insurance 
of titles to real estate and as an indication 
of the demand for its services it has issued 
over 322,000 policies of title insurance up to 
the present time. 

It was not long until New York followed 
the example of Philadelphia and the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company was formed in 
1883 for the principal purpose of guaran- 
teeing titles. It is estimated that about 65 
per cent. or 70 per cent. of all recorded in- 
struments affecting real estate in Greater 
New York are handled through the medium 
of Title Insurance, the balance of the in- 
struments being largely on quick trades or 
transfers. 


Growth of Title Insurance 

The Chicago Title and Trust Company first 
began to guarantee titles to real estate in 
Chicago in 1888 and its experience has been 
the same as in Philadelphia and New York. 
Within a radius of ten miles of the business 
center of Los Angeles, California, there were 
105,679 city lots platted during the eighteen 
months ending in June, 1923, and practically 
all the titles were insured by the Title In 
surance Companies, a few of the 1,053 sub- 
divisions being covered by title registrations 
and no abstracts whatever were used. In de 
veloping the entirely new city of Longview 
in the State of Washington, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, one of the largest lumber 
companies, provided that all titles should be 
transferred on Title Insurance. 

The City of Portland, Oregon, is delivering 
Title Insurance policies issued by Title and 
Trust Company of Portland in selling 3,800 
lots owned by the municipality and is also 
having the title insured to its right of way 
for a thirty-mile pipe-line to bring water 
from one of the Mount Hood streams. The 
foregoing are only instances from widely sep- 
arated localities. 


Protection Afforded by Title Insurance 

The fee title to all real estate in this 
country is vested in either the government, 
a state, municipality, corporation or indi 
viduals, but any separate parcel may be sub- 


ject to liens, defective legal proceedings, party 


wall agreements, leases, or any number of 
other encumbrances or exceptions and the 
Title Insurance Company with its organiza 
tion of title specialists insures the owner or 
mortgagee against any loss or damages on a 
title up to a specified amount by reason of 
encumbrances, liens or defects not excepted 
in the policy. The home owner as well as 
the large investor or mortgage company is 
protected with the financial responsibility of 
the insuring company the same as he is pro 
tected with a fire insurance policy. 

Title insurance has the advantage of ren 
dering a real estate title almost as convertible 
into cash as stocks or bonds and as aptly 
stated in the Baltimore American, “A pur 
chaser of property or mortgagee taking a 
policy of title insurance has, instead of a 
search made by his own counsel, the advan- 
tage of an examination made by equally 
skilled experts, backed by the guarantee of 
the company, and coupled with a great sav 
ing of time and expense.” 





Owen T. REEVES 


Newly appointed Chief Bank Examiner for the Second 
F ederal Reserve District, with headquarters in New York 
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DERIVATION OF LAWS GOVERNING WILLS AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF TESTAMENTARY THEORY AND PRACTICE 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS 
Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


(Eprror’s Note: The following paper on the genesis and evolution of jurisprudence 
relating to property succession and wills was read October 30th as the first lecture of a 
series to be presented during the coming season before the St. Louis Association of Trust 
Officers. In the preparation of this paper Mr. Hennings consulted Maine's “Ancient Laws” 
and he develops the interesting subject in a scholarly and very instructive way. The lec- 
ture is especially illuminating in its contrast of ancient usage with modern will writing 


and devolution of property.) 
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Hit conception of a will in modern 

times is taken from Roman testamen- 

tary jurisprudence. It came into the 
Knglish law through the medium of the 
church. Wills of personal property were ad 
ministered in the ecclesiastical courts, which 
applied, though in an imperfect manner, the 
principles of Roman jurisprudence. The Eng- 
ish law of testamentary succession is thus a 
modified form of the rules under’ which 
Roman inheritances were administered. 

We are to treat the subject of Wills and 
Suecession from an historical viewpoint. The 
natural thought is that a will would take 
effect at death only; that it would be secret 
ind revocable during the testator’s life. None 
if these characteristics originally belonged to 
a will. It was not secret, nor reyocable, and 
took effect during the testator’s life. 

Many jurists have asserted that the right 
to make a will is conferred by the law of 
Nature. They would imply either that the 
right is universal or that nations are 
prompted to it by an original instinct or 
impulse. On the contrary, experience teaches 
us that it was not universal, and history dis- 
closes to us that in all the early societies, 
the condition of jurisprudence in which testa- 
mentary privileges are not allowed precedes 
that in which they are permitted to super- 
sede the rights of kindred by blood. Inherit- 
ance was a form of universal succession; a 
universal succession was a succession to a 
university of rights and duties. In order 
that there may be a true universal succession 
the transmission must be such as to pass the 
Whole aggregate of rights and duties at the 
sume moment and in virtue of the same legal 
capacity in the recipient. 

The succession of an assignee in bank- 














ruptey is a universal suecession, though as 
the assignee only pays debts to the extent 
of the assets, this is only a modified form; 
were if common to take assignment of all of 
io man’s property on condition of paying aul 
debts, such transfers would exactly resemble 
the universal succession known to the oldest 
Roman law by which a man invested with 
all of the rights also assumed all of the obli- 
gations which were subject to all of his lia- 
bilities, 


Theory of Ancient Succession 

Under the Roman law, inheritance was a 
universal succession occurring at death. The 
universal successor was the heir. He stepped 
into all of the rights and duties of the dead 
man, whether he was named by will or took 
on an intestacy. but the heir was not neces- 
sarily a single person. A group of persons 
considered in law as a single unit might suc- 
ceed as co-heirs to the inheritance. The 
theory of an ancient succession was based 
on the idea of the family. It was a corpora- 
tion, with the patriarch at its head. He was 
the representative of its rights and obliga- 
tions. When he died, the family—the cor- 
poration—did not die. Another representa- 
tive took his position with all the corporate 
rights and duties. This feature of the law 
of family was ultimately transferred to the 
individual, and when society was resolved 
into its component parts, it continued to be 
the rule that on the death of an individual, 
his heirs or testamentary successors took 
his own legal position. 

In the old Roman law of inheritance, the 
notion of a will or testament is mixed up 
with the theory of a man’s posthumous exist- 
ence in the person of his heir. The original 
will or testament was an instrument or a 
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proceeding by which the devolution of the 
family was regulated. The material prop- 
erty was merely considered as an adjunct or 
appendage of the family; the goods descended 
to the heir, but that is only because the 
government of the family carried with it in 
its devolution the power of disposing of the 
common stock or property. Wills were never 
upon as a contrivance for parting 
property or variety of miscel- 
laneous interests but rather a means of mak- 
ing a better provision for the members of the 
family than could be secured through the 
rules of intestate succession. 

Testaments are at first only allowed to 
take effect on the failure of the persons en- 
titled to the inheritance by right of blood; 
that in Athens, under the laws of Solon, 
citizens while allowed to make wills were 
forbidden. to disinherit direct male descend- 
ants. The allowed the power of tes- 
tation when all kindred entitled under the 
Mosaic system to succeed failed or were un- 
discoverable. The primitive German domain 
of the household property was reserved for 
the kindred; not only was it incapable of 
being disposed of by testament, but it was 
scarcely capable of being alienated by a con- 
veyance among the living. The ancient Ger- 
man law makes the male children co-proprie- 
tors with their father, and the endowment 
of the family cannot be parted with except 
by the consent of all of its members. 


looked 


creating a 


Jews 


Testamentary Practice Under Roman Law 


In the early Roman law, a testament could 
not be made unless the testator had no Gen- 
tiles discoverable or when they waived their 
claims. Every testament was submitted to 
the general assembly of the Romans in order 
that those aggrieved by its disposition might 
put their veto upon it if they pleased or by 
allowing it to pass might be presumed to 
renounce their reversion, but as the plebeians 
were not represented in the assembly and 
as his will could not be read, and he was 
thus deprived of testamentary privileges or 
if he could, he suffered the hardship of hav- 
ing it passed upon by an unfriendly body in 
which he was not represented, a testament 
then came into use which had all the charac- 
teristics of a contrivance intended to evade 
some distasteful obligation. This will was a 
conveyance among the living, a complete ir- 
revocable alienation to the person whom he 
meant to be his heir. 

In Rome no curse seemed to be bitterer 
than that which imprecated on an enemy 
“that he might die without a will,” because 
on the death of a citizen, without a will, his 
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unemancipated children became his heirs. 
His emancipated sons had no share in his 
inheritance; if none, then the nearest grade 
of male kindred, but no part of his inherit- 
ance was given to any relative no matter 
how close with the dead man, through female 
descents. All the other branches of the 
family were excluded and the inheritance 
escheated to the Gentiles or to the entire 
body of Roman citizens bearing the same 
name as the deceased; only three Classes of 
persons were called to the succession—un- 
emancipated children, the nearest class of 
Agnatie kindred, or members of the gens or 
family to which the intestate belonged. The 
emancipated sons had no share in the in- 
heritance. So if a man died childless, it 
might happen that all his property would 
devolve on a class of with whom 
he had no connection, except the fiction which 
assumed that all members of a gens or Class 
had descended 
There 


persons 


from a common ancestor. 
thus a conflict between natural 
affection and legal theories, and men felt an 
enthusiasm for an institution which per- 
mitted them to escape from the thraldom of 
legal rules, and to give their property to the 
objects of their love. 


was 


Genesis of the Modern Will 


The modern will was derived from a trans 
action which was a inter vivos 
It was a complete and irrevocable alienation 
of the testator’s family and substance to the 
person intended to be his heir. This trans- 
action required the presence of a vendor and 
vendee as well as five witnesses, together 
with a person ealled a libripens, who held 
a pair of scales to weigh the money employed 
in the proceeding. The testator assumed the 
place of a vendor, and the intended succes 
sor pretended to strike the scales with a 
piece of money. By this proceeding he be- 
came in contemplation of law, the purchaser 
of all the testator’s property and privileges, 
and assumed all his obligations. This trans 
action vested the property in the heir im- 
mediately, even though the testator survived; 
and the latter could only continue to govern 
his household by the sufferance of the for- 
mer. It was the abdication of the corpora- 
tor in favor of his successor. When the 
Twelve Tables were established, the testator 
could not give any legacies which would bind 
the “universal successor.” The doctrine fin- 
ally came into vogue that he must take the 
inheritance subject to any burdens imposed 
upon it by the testator, which might be cre- 


ated, as legacies, either orally or in writing. 


conveyance 


A testament originally was not necessarily 
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written. At first it seemed to have been in- 
variably oral. Then came the Pretorian edict 
in which it was declared that all testaments 
would be sustained which were executed 
with the proper solemnities, with such old 
formalities as were warrants of genuineness 
or securities against fraud. These included 
seven witnesses. The will was read, then 
probably a written instrument was necessary 
to perpetuate the evidence. The seven wit- 
nesses must affix their seals on the outside; 
being on the outside, they had to be broken 
before the writing could be inspected. This 
kind of will did not confer the legal title 
to the inheritance. It gave the “successor” 
an equitable right to the property, which, 
after a year of undisturbed possession, by 
force, of a principle known as prescription 
ripened into a legal right to the property. 

At the time of the Empire, an indifferent 
person was made the “purchaser” of the tes- 
tator’s rights, who was called the emptor 
familie. The person who was to receive the 
actual benefit was named by the testator. A 
will then consisted of two parts: The convey- 
ance and a publication. By the “publication” 
the testator declared his intentions either 
orally or in writing. The conveyance having 
now degenerated into a mere form, the in- 
tention was regarded as the principal feature 
in the transaction, the heir was not neces- 
sarily informed of the succession of which 
he was destined, and wills thenceforward 
acquired the property of secrecy, and this 
was naturally followed by the power to re- 
voke. 


Recognition of Dower Rights 

The view of a will which regards it as 
conferring the power of diverting property 
from the family or of distributing it in such 
uneven proportions as the fancy or good 
sense of the testator may dictate is not older 
than the latter portion of the middle ages in 
which feudalism had completely consolidat- 
ed itself. In ordinary jurisprudence wills 
were rareiy allowed to dispose of with abso- 
luate freedom a dead man’s assets. The ex- 
ercise of the power was seldom allowed to 
interfere with the right of a widow to a defi- 
nite share, and the children to certain fixed 
proportions of the devolving inheritance. The 
provision for the widow was attributable to 
the exertions of the church, which succeeded 
in engraving the principle of dower on the 
customary law of Western Europe. 

The dower of lands proved more stable 
than the more ancient reservation of certain 
shares of personal property to the widow 
and children. This right to dispose of prop- 


erty was changed, however, by the feudal 
land law which passed the property to the 
oldest son.. 


History of Primogeniture 

In England wills of personality were valid 
by custom from early times and also of lands 
until the introduction of the feudal system 
when lands became not subject to devise, for 
it was altogether as much against the nature 
of a feud that the feudatory should dispose 
of it by will as that he should otherwise 
alien it and power to dispose of it vanished. 
When this law had established that all the 
land should pass to one of the heirs to the 
exclusion of the rest, then it was easy to 
reach the result that the excluded persons 
had no claim upon the other items of prop- 
erty. Primogeniture itself is modern. There 
is not the faintest trace of it among the 
Romans, or other ancient nations. Among 
the Hindoos, when a son is born, he acquires 
a vested right in his father’s property, which 
cannot be sold without a recognition of his 
joint ownership. It may even be divided dur- 
ing the father’s life, between him and his 
children. Similar principles prevailed among 
the ancient Romans. The history of primo- 
geniture thus becomes exceedingly obscure. 

The origin of primogeniture must be sought 
in the beneficiary gifts of the barbarian chief- 
tains who invaded the Roman Empire. Simi- 
lar gifts were made on a great scale by 
Charlemagne, and were grants of Roman 
provincial land to be holden by the benefici- 
ary on condition of military service. Origin- 
ally held at the pleasure of the grantor, the 
grantees ultimately succeeded in causing 
them to become hereditary. They sometimes 
descended to the eldest son, and in other 
eases a different rule prevailed. The method 
of descent depended upon agreement. Similar 
phenomena occur when the feudal law im- 
pressed itself on all estates of land. 

Civil society having no coherence, men 
threw themselves on a patriarchal institu- 
tion, older than existing organizations. It 
was a source of strength to hold the entire 
property together for the use of the family. 
Power was concentrated in a single hand. 
After a time the notion that the land was 
held for the behalf of the whole family wore 
away. The refined idea that uncontrolled 
power over property is equivalent to owner- 
ship came in contact with the patriarchal 
theory, and the eldest son became legal pro- 
prietor of the inheritance. The younger 
brother ceased to participate in the property 
of his kinsman, and became the priest, soldier 
or dependent. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 





As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the — time ag- 
gregating over $50,000,000, we are es specially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 









Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 


Statute of “‘Uses’’ was declared to be the owner of the land: 


No owner of land by common law could @nd the people finally began by other legis- 


dispose of it by will, except in certain locali- /@tion to shake off the feudal incidents of 
ties where a custom permitting a will pre- and tenure, and various statutes beginning 


, 


vailed. An evasion of this law could be With Statutes 32 and 34, Henry VIII, passed 
made through “uses.” If a man wished to i 1540, made possible a devise in writing 
make a will, he transferred his land toanoth- Of lands. This and subsequent statutes of 
er to hold to his “uses.” This person was in Wills are the basis of the Statute of Wills in 
conscience bound to hold it for the grantor, ¢ffect in most of the States of the Union at 
who was said to have “use.” He could make’ the present time, with the notable exception 
a will of the “use.” and the devisee could Of the State of Louisiana, in which State 
then, by a resort to chancery, compel the there still exists some of the provisions as 
grantor to give him a deed to the land. If © execution and witnessing, which were re 
the grantor died without making a will, the ‘ired by the early Roman Law. 

‘use” descended to his heirs who could, in 

like manner, exact a deed from the grantor. 































































































For many years, men were in the constant 
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practice of evading, in equity, the legal rule 


























that an owner of land could not make a will. Otto Cook, late of Long Island City, willed 
Everyone knew of this double rule, but no his wife $1,000 and the remainder of his 
steps were taken to remove the anomaly. $36,500 estate to the pastor of St. Joseph’s 
When the time came that the fact was recog- Roman Catholic Church of Astoria. to be 








nized of the difference between law and used for masses for his soul, according to his 
equity, this and other points connected with will, recently filed in Jamaica Surrogate’s 






































“uses” were a mere form. * Court. Rev. Peter Henn, the beneficiary 
The Statute of Uses, passed in 1535, cor- and rector of the church, or his successor, 











rected the anomaly. He who had the “use” is appointed executor. 
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$20,000,000 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS 
BEARING 6% INTEREST 


Dated April 18, 1906 Interest p 








ayable April 1 and October 1 Due April 1, 1956 


NOT SUBJECT TO REDEMPTION PRIOR TO MATURITY 





f interest payable without deduction for tax 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. 


Registered Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and 
authorized multiples thereof 


Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds interchangeable. 









erstate Commerce Commuisst 









ummarized for us as f ws his letter to u 






SOUTHERN The Southern Railway System, comprising 8,300 miles of railuay, of which 6,971 miles are directly 
RAILWAY SYSTEM Operated by the Southern Railway Company and the balance by controlled and affiliated 

companies, serves the South with a net-work of lines traversing twelve states with a population 
of about 40,000,000. The System's lines reach from the northern gateways at Washington, Cincinnati and Louisville 
pond from the western gateways at St. Louis and Memphis, ro the ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 


Brunswick and Jacksonville,and to the Gulf ports of Mobile and New Orleans, passing through the largest cities in 
the South 


PURPOSE The proceeds of these Bonds are to be used for additions and betterments to the Company's 
OF ISSUE property, including enlargement of yard, shop and freight facilities, additional tracks and 

grade improvements. It is estimated that these additions and improvements will effect savings 
over present costs of operation which will be equivalent to a return of 20‘, on the capital so invested, as con- 
trasted with a cost of about 642’, to the Company of the money required. 


EARNINGS The Southern Railway Company's gross operating revenues, net income after deducting rentals 


and miscellaneous income charges, interest charges and surplus during the past 742 years, with 
partly estimated figures for 1923, have been as follows 


Year ended Gross Income Aiailable Interest Surplus over 

December 31 Revenues for Interest Charges Interest Charges 
1916\a $69,997 675 $20,540,751 $11,206,853 $9,333,898 
1917 \a 81,388,325 23,813,409 11,453,248 12,360,161 
1917\b 49,262,013 13,784,679 5,470,609 7,914,070 
1918 126,574,297 « 17,606,351 11,597,438 5,708,913 
1919 129,787,812 « 17 536,425 12,394, 858 5,141,567 
1920 152,417,410:4 14,626,259 12,910,110 1,716,149 
1921 128,715,150 11,892,906 12,866,283 2,026,623 
1922 128,489 847 21,657 486 12,833,689 8,823,797 
923 € 150,000 ,000 27,400,000 12,900,000 14,500,000 





Net income, after deducting rentals and miscellaneous income charges, averaged nearly 14 times interest charges 
during the period covered by the above table, and for 1923, according to present estimates, will ammount to more 
than twice interest charges 









CAPITAL Since the Development and General Mortgage was created in 1906, the Company's capital 
EXPENDITURES expenditures on the property subject to the Mortgage have exceeded $145 ,000,000, of which more 






than $50,060,000 has been derived from surplus earnings. The new capital has been used to 
provide improved and income-producing facilities for the efficient and economical handling of traffic, and has been 
responsible, in considerable degree, for the substantial increase in earnings during recent years 







PROVISIONS The Bonds are issued under the sg ateared and General Mortgage, dated April 18, 1906, with 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee,and the principal, as well as interest at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum, is secured by the lien of that Mortgage. Pursuant to a Supplemental Indenture the 
Company is to affix to the Bonds its obligation to pay 2 , additional interest, thus making the total interest rate 6 
per annum. The 2‘, additiwnal interest obligation will not be secured by the Development and General Mortgage, 
but in the Supplemental Indenture the Company will covenant that it will not create any new mortgage upon any 
part of the railways subject to the Development and General Mortgage unless such new mortgage expressly shall 
secure the payment of the additional interest obligation equally and ratably with the indebtedness secured by such 
new mortgage. The full interest he rate of 6". is combined in the coupons. 













EQUITY The Company's eutstanding Capital Stock consists of $60,000,000 Preferred Stock, on which 
dividends are being paid at the rate of 5’. per annum, and $120,000,000 Common Stock, upon 


which, although no dividends thereon are being paid, the Company will show earnings of about $10 per share for the 
current year 




















THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOb 
AND ISSUE AS PLANNED, AND TO 
INTERE ! RE 


RIPTION, SUBJECT TO DUE AUTHORIZATION 
{L BY COUNSEL, AT 96' 2% AND ACCRUED 
YIELD APPROXIMATELY 6.25' 








J. P. MORGAN & CO. 

/ATIONAL BANK, New York THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. 

GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 








FIRST ! 













New York, November 23, 1923 


As all of the above Bonds have been sold, this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 
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An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.75 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 

nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.75 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Department 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
35 Liberty Street, New York. 
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BANK COLLATERAL: ITS VALIDITY AND VALUE 


SOME LEGAL AND PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS OF INTEREST BOTH 
TO BANKERS AND BORROWERS 


J. M. BROUGHTON 


Attorney at Law and Member of the Board of Managers of Raleigh Office, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 





ANK collateral is too frequently given 
its first real examination only after 
there has been default in the payment 
of the principal note. Obviously, this is too 
late. The time for scrutiny is when the col- 
lateral is offered. It would not be offered 
or required if it were not needed; and, gen- 
erally speaking, when there is default in a 
collateral note, the bank’s sole reliance is 
the collateral. It is a sad and by no means 
a rare experience for a bank to start about 
collecting a collateral note only to find that 
the collateral attached is utterly worthless. 
The purpose of this article is not to re- 
view or summarize the negotiable instru- 
ments law or the banking law generally, but 
simply to make some observations of a prac- 
tical nature, with perhaps a legal slant, con- 
cerning the validity and value of bank col- 
lateral. For the sake of convenience the 
several different groups of classifications of 
collateral will be separately considered. 


(1) Non-negotiable Paper 

A negotiable instrument is, in general 
terms, a written instrument, signed by the 
maker and containing an unconditional 
promise to pay to bearer or to the order of 
some designated person, either on demand 
or at a fixed or determinable future time, 
a certain sum in money. Such a paper may 
pass from hand to hand upen mere endorse- 
ment, or without endorsement when payable 
to bearer. Paper that is not negotiable re- 
quires not a mere endorsement but a formal 
assignment to transfer to the bank accept- 
ing same as collateral the rights and bhene- 
fits of the instrument. 

These distinctions are elementary: and 
yet how frequently will there be found at- 
tached to a note as collateral such instru- 
ments as contracts for the purchase of land, 
options, insurance renewal contracts, auto- 
mobile ageney contracts, insurance policies, 
crop rent agreements, bills of sale, commis- 





sion contracts, and seores of other similar 
instruments, with simply the name of the 
holder (the borrower) written across the 
back or on some other convenient place. Such 
an endorsement has no legal effect. 

Take for example the crop rent agreement: 
John Smith, tenant farmer, rents Brown’s 
farm for the year 1923, and signs a writ- 
ten agreement to pay Brown 1,500 pounds of 
lint cotton as rent. The agreement is not 
negotiable because it is not a promise to pay 
money. But Brown takes the agreement to 
the bank, simply endorses his name on the 
back and puts it up as collateral. The bank 
obtains no legal title to the rent cotton and 
has no protection against a settlement by 
the tenant with the landlord without refer- 
ence to the bank’s interest. Such an instru- 
ment to have any real value should be for- 
mally assigned to the bank with due notice 
to the acceptance by the tenant. 

Of course, no real estate contract or op- 
tion has any value as collateral upon mere 
endorsement; and yet one of the well-known 
banks in the State a few years ago loaned a 
customer a large sum of money with which 
to purchase town property and simply had 
the customer to deposit the deed with his 
note, with a marginal notation that the 
land was to stand security for the loan! 
It was only when bankrutpcy became immi- 
nent that the worthlessness of such collateral 
became apparent. 

Of the non-negotiable instruments offered 
as collateral, certificates of stock in cor- 
porations figure very largely. Here several 
points of caution should be observed: In the 
first place, not all corporate stock is assign- 
able. A comparatively recent instance oc- 
curred in which a bank had loaned to a cus- 
tomer a very large amount upon the assign- 
ment of his stock in a successful corpora- 
tion. The certificate appeared to be in the 
usual form, but closer examination (made 
after the loan was in peril) revealed the 
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fact that the stock was assignable and trans- 
ferable only upon conditions expressed in 
the certificate, which conditions had not 
been complied with in this instance. Inves 
tigation developed that these conditions 
were also a part of the by-laws of the cor 
poration as well as in the charter itself. Our 
Supreme Court has held that conditions thus 
stated are valid and binding. In this par 
ticular case the situation was only cured by 
obtaining the written assent of all other 
stockholders to the assignment of this stock : 
and this was effected only after much effort 
and considerable loss of sleep on the part of 
the bank executives. An assignment of 
stock to be effectual should be witnessed and 
the form of assignment should designate some 
one who is given power of attorney to make 
the transfer. A separate assignment form is 
preferable to endorsement on the stock cer 
tificate. The statute requires (C.S. 1164) 
that whenever a transfer is made for col 
lateral security and not absolutely, it shall 
be so expressed in the entry of transfer. 


(2) Secured Negotiable Paper 

Negotiable paper offered as collateral is 
in most instances secured by mortgage or 
deed of trust. Several considerations should 
be borne in mind by the bank accepting such 
paper as collateral: 

(a) In the first place, of course, it should 
be paper that is not past due. for the prin 
cipal reason that it may have already been 
paid in full, and may be subject to this 
or any other defense that the maker can offer 
to the payment of the note. 

(b) The note should be accompanied by 
the mortgage or deed of trust securing it. 
The practice of banks in taking mortgage 
notes without the mortgage attached cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Only by having 
the mortgage itself can the bank know 
unless it examines the courthouse records 
—that the mortgage has been recorded. The 
number of unrecorded instruments to be 
found among the collateral in banks is amaz- 
ing; not only this, but frequently will it be 
found that while the mortgage has been re- 
corded in the county where the bank is lo- 
eated, the land described in the instrument 
happens to lie in some other county! Obvi 
ously the instrument is in either case prac- 
tically worthless. Furthermore, the note 
offered may not be the only indebtedness se- 
cured by the mortgage: and it is important 
to examine the mortgage in this respect. 

Recently in an attachment proceeding in 
Wake County with which the writer was con- 
nected, there were attached by the plaintiff 


no less than eight valuable articles of per- 
sonal property covered by chattel mortgages 
or title retaining contracts, only two of which 
were recorded. One of the articles was a 
motor truck of considerable value. The at- 
tachment took precedence over the unre- 
corded claims, and the owner of such claims, 
including the holder of the unrecorded mort 
gage against the truck, suffered a total loss. 
(c) If the note accepted as collateral is 
secured by a mortgage, absolute protection is 
not obtained unless there is a formal assign- 
ment of the mortgage duly recorded, or at 
least a marginal assignment of the original 
entry at the Register of Deeds office. Our 
court has held in a comparatively recent 
case that a cancellation on the records at the 
courthouse by the original mortgagee, even 
though he has assigned the note and mort- 
gage, is effective so far as subsequent bona 
fide purchasers are concerned, unless there 
is some recorded entry to show that the 
mortgage has been assigned. Of course, such 
a cancellation by a mortgagee would be a 
fraudulent and criminal act; but a criminal 
prosecution is poor consolation to a bank 
that suffers a heavy financial loss. as in 
the above cited case A check-up of the so 
called mortgage notes held by banks would 
reveal an astonishing number of cases in 
which the bank holds as collateral notes pur 
porting to be secured by mortgage when in 
fact the mortgage itself has long since been 
canceled on the records and is a nullity so 
far as securing the note 
Where the paper is secured by deed of 
trust rather than by mortgage the situation 
is somewhat different, because the trustee is 
usually a disinterested individual of stand 
ing who would not undertake a cancellation 
on the records unless there should be exhib 
ited to him the canceled note, or at least sat 
isfactory evidence that the indebtedness has 
in fact been satisfied 
The practice of permitting recorded mort 
gages or deeds of trust to be canceled on 
the records without exhibition of the can 
celed original notes has given rise to many 
grave errors and evils: and it is thought that 
a stricter regulation of the cancellation of 
instruments should be made by statute. 
(d) Another circumstance to be consid- 
ered in connection with mortgage notes of- 
fered as collateral is where the notes are in 
a series running over a period of years. Of 
course, such notes are undesirable from any 
point of view, but if taken at all, care should 
be exercised to observe that there is pro- 
vision for sale under mortgage in the event 
of default in any one of the notes; other- 
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wise, the holder of the mortgage and note 
may have to wait several years (that is, 
until default has been made in the last note) 
before there can be a foreclosure sale. 


(3) Duty of Bank with Respect to Collateral 


When a bank accepts collateral to a note 
it assumes certain responsibility with re 
spect to such collateral, and it is highly im 
portant that the bank should keep itself at 
all times posted as to the status of the col- 
lateral which it holds. If a collateral note 
becomes due, it is the duty of the bank to 
take steps for collection. Failure to do 
so may subject the bank to liability for any 
loss that may result by reason of such negli- 
gence. In a comparatively recent case a 
bank held as collateral certain notes of a 
large concern. At the time certain of these 
collateral notes matured the concern in ques- 
tion was in a solvent condition and payment 
could have been enforced. However, the bank 
holding the notes as collateral failed to act 
promptly and the matter went over for near- 
ly a year, at which time the concern went 
into bankruptcy and the collateral notes 
were worthless. The bank was held aeccount- 
able for the loss thus resulting. The rule 
adopted by our court is stated by Justice 
Brown in the case of Lumber Co. vs. Pollock 
as follows: “When a creditor takes a note 
of a third person as collateral security for 
his debt, he is bound to use diligence in 
the collection of the collateral. He is respon 
sible to his debtor for any loss occasioned by 
his laches.” 

A bank holding collateral may either sell 
the collateral under the terms of the princi- 
pal note when the note becomes due; or it 
Inay proceed to collect the collateral notes 
as they become due, either by suit, fore- 
closure, or otherwise. The bank is entitled 
to receive or be reimbursed for all reason- 
able and necessary cost and expense incurred 
in the collection and, the protection of collat- 
eral. So long as there is any amount due 
on the principal note, the bank has legal 
title to the collateral which is deposited 
with the note and can bring suit for the 
collection of all collateral due. The courts 
have held that a bank holding collateral to 
a principal note is the holder in due course 
With respect to such collateral, provided of 
course, it acquired such collateral before ma- 
turity and without notice of any infirmity. 

When there is an accommodation endorser 
upon a note in addition to collateral, the 
bank should use extreme care in releasing 
or otherwise disposing of such collateral. It 
has been expressly held that an accommoda- 


tion endorser is discharged from liability 
where an instrument held as collateral se- 
curity is released without the knowledge of 
such accommodation endorser and without 
any commensurate credit being made upon 
the accommodation paper. This same rule 
holds true where a bank surrenders any pri- 
ority that it has with respect to collateral 
security, without the assent of the accommo- 
dation endorser. 

In addition to keeping posted with re- 
spect to the mortgages and notes which it 
holds as collateral, it is also important that 
a bank holding collateral should see to it that 
all improved property covered by such mort- 
gage security is adequately covered by in- 
surance. Failure to do so may result in liabil- 
ity upon the bank for any loss sustained. 

Another frequent cause of trouble with 
respect to collateral ueld by banks is the 
rather loose custom of permitting the mak- 
er of the principal note to receipt for col- 
lateral in order to make collections on same. 
Numerous cases have developed—particu- 
larly in connection with livestock notes, au 
tomobile notes, crop lien notes, ete.—in which 
the maker of the principal note having taken 
down large quantities of collateral in this 
manner has failed to make accurate account- 
ing for same. If a bank permits the maker, 
who is the payee of the collateral notes, to 
thus gain possession of same, it has not re- 
course against the makers of the collateral 
notes if they proceed to settle with the orig- 
inal payee (the maker of the principal note), 
because he has possession of the collateral 
notes and, may be assumed to have full right 
to collect them. Of course, in such a econ- 
tingency the bank has recourse against the 
maker of its principal note, but if he should 
prove insolvent the bank may in such case 
suffer heavy financial loss. Such losses have 
been contributing factors in the failure of 
many banks. 

The character of the collateral accepted 
by a bank is second in importance only to 
the character of the borrower. Regardless of 
the quality and quantity of collateral offered, 
a bank bases its accommodation upon its be 
lief in the individual; and if this trust be 
well founded the contingencies discussed in 
this article may not arise. <A borrower of 
high integrity will not knowingly offer col- 
lateral that is invalid or of doubtful value. 
He welcomes a close inspection of his col- 
lateral. It is no offense to him if his 
bank scrutinizes his collateral: it is, rather, 
an indication that his bank is exercising that 
high degree of care that should characterize 
the actions of every financial institution. 
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BEACON TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON IN NEW HOME 


With the formal opening of its new bank 
ing quarters in the recently completed Beacon 
Trust Building the the 
Trust Company of thousands 
the 
attractive 
in appointment. The 
entire main floor, basement and portions of 
the third floors of the 
story fire-proof building will be occupied by 
the trust The building, 
a site in the center of the financial district 
at Milk. Arch Hawley affords 
a total floor area of about 9.500 square feet 


officers of Beacon 
joston greeted 


The 
Company 


friends 
Trust 
in design 


of its quarters of 


Beacon are most 


and pertect 


second and eleven 


company occupying 


and streets, 
The total space occupied by the trust company 
30.000 The 
floor is fin- 
domestic 


aggregates about square feet. 
main banking room on the street 
imported and 
Bronze grilles along the counters set off 
The 
and panellings are in mahogany. 

Officers’ quarters are at right and left of 
the main banking room nearest the entrance 


with private consulting room for. the presi- 


marbles. 
the 
furnishings 


ished in 


general decorative scheme. 


ATTRACTIVE NEW BANKING QUARTERS 


dent finished in Directly fac- 
ing and a the 
trance are marble stairs leading to the safe 
vault. As the the 
stairway he is bronze 
grille and the vault. 
Since the opening of the many 
The 
most ar 
tistically executed with panels of mahogany. 


mahogany. 


short distance from main en- 
descends 
the 
the 
building 


rented. 


deposit visitor 
with 


door of 


confronted 

massive 

new 
heen 


safe deposit boxes have 


directors’ room in the basement is 
On the mezzanine is also a comfortable room 
for the use of the 
conferences. 

The 
lished in 
ful career. the age 
of twenty-nine, Mr. Charles B. Jopp left the 
old City Trust Company upon its absorption 
by the Mercantile Trust Company to assume 
the presidency of Trust Com- 
pany and he that office to 
the present day. Capital has been increased 
since Mr. Jopp assumed office from $400.000 
to $1,000,000 and surplus from $200,000 to $1,- 


executive committee and 


Beacon Trust Company was estab 


1892 and has had a 


Nineteen 


very 


success 


years ago, at 


the Beacon 


has continued in 
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New HoME AND BUILDING OF THE BEACON 
Trust COMPANY OF BosTON 


974,000 surplus and net profits. A _ recent 
statement shows aggregate resources of $23,- 
765,000 and deposits of $23,082,000. Closely 
associated with Mr. Jopp in the executive 
management for many years has been Mr. 
C. L. Billman, vice-president. Other senior 
officers are: Frank B. Lawler, vice-president ; 
Alfred S. Nelson, treasurer, and Robert G. 
Shaw. Jr., secretary. 

A comparative chart showing means au- 
thorized by Congress for providing financial 
aid and credit to farmers has been compiled 
and published by C. F. Childs & Company 
of Chicago. 

“How to Own Your Home,” a handbook 
for prospective home owners, has been issued 
by the Department of Commerce at. Wash- 
ington for which there has developed a very 
wide demand. 

International Labor Bank, the third bank 
opened by union labor in New York, will 
start business Dec. 1. The bank is supported 
by the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 

William A. Mitchener has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Rochester Trust 
Company of Rochester, Pa. 


ISRAEL T. COWLES 
Israel T. Cowles, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
died October 29. Born in Massachusetts, he 
graduated from Yale in 1877, came to Detroit 
in the early eighties and after practicing law 
a few years, joined the Union Trust Company 
ou years ago, assuming charge of its title 
department. When the Union Title & Guar- 
anty Co. was formed to take over that de 

partment, he was made manager. 


CHINESE WILL PROBATED 

A will written in Chinese characters was 
admitted to probate in New York recently. 
The testator, Hom Lim, died October 26 at 
Babylon, L. I., leaving $5,125 in cash and 
$2,000 of stock in a restaurant and half in- 
terest in a laundry. The property is left 
to his son with the injunction: “I hope that 
my son may in his state of prosperity lead a 
life of thrift and conduct himself in a way 
worthy of the name of his fathers and do 
everything to redound to the glory of the 
same.” 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed trustee of the Kansas Power Com- 
pany ten-year 7 per cent. sinking fund gold 
debenture bonds. 





JOHN W. PRENTISS 


of Hornblower & Weeks, New York, who has been elected 
President of th> Investment Bankers Association 
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What Will Congress Do that 


Affects Your Business 


A momentous session of Congress ap- 
proaches. Legislation on hundreds of 
subjects will be proposed—some of it 
good, some bad, some innocuous. Some of 
it will almost certainly touch a sensitive, 
live nerve of your business. Can you 
afford to remain indifferent? Can you 
afford to be out of intimate touch every 
day with every move in its progress? 
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The Corporation Trust Company's Congressional Servi 
will keep you informed of all proposed legislation relating 
to any subject that interests you. Not hit or miss, as the 
newspapers cover it, but in systematic, consecutive form 
that enables you to know, on any day, just how the matter 
stands. Subscribers may also write, wire or telephone ou 
Washington correspondent for additional or particularized 
information. This service has been used for many years by 
leading business organizations, associations and attorneys 
Write today, stating the subjects of possible legislation you 
might wish to follow, for full details 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 





NOW THE “WOMAN TRUST OFFICER” 

There are quite a number of trust com- 
panies and banks in the United States which 
have appointed women in the capacity of as- 
sistant trust oflicers in consideration of the 
many women patrons of the trust depart- 
ment. It remains, however, for the East End 
Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa., to obtain 
the distinction of being the first trust com- 
pany in the country to bestow the title as 
well as the full responsibilities of trust offi- 
cer on a woman. To Miss Margaret Wiese- 
man belongs the honor of being the first 
woman trust officer. She entered the employ 
of the East End Trust Company as a clerk 
and on September 10th was given the title 
and position of trust officer. 





A. E. Nelson, trust officer and W. F. Trip- 
lett, vice-president of the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., attended 
the First Regional Trust Company Confer- 
ence held at San Francisco, Nov. 22 and .23. 

W. R. Morehouse, vice-president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, has been appointed chairman of the ‘THE First “WOMAN TRUST OFFICER” 










Committee on Bank Facilities and Service of Miss Margaret J.Wieseman, recently appointed Trust Officer 


i Setiin Rank Bivtel > of the East End Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa., is 
the avings Bank Division, A. B. A. the first woman to hold that office in the United States 











ASCERTAINING THE BORROWERS’ FINANCIAL STATUS 





PROGRESS TOWARD GREATER UNIFORMITY IN REQUIREMENTS 
W. H. STEINER 


(lprror’s Nore: Dr. Steiner is assistant professor in charge of the courses in finance 
in the College of the City of New York, and was formerly acting chief of the Division of 
inalysis and Research of the Federal Reserve Board. He has written the tert on Credits 
for the American lnusiitute of Banking, which has kindly permitted the use of certain of 
the material in the preparation of the present article.) 


likc financial statement is by far the 

Inost important single source from 

which the banker obtains his informa- 
tion as to the condition of the borrower. It 
depicts his financial situation, and if com- 
plete, affords certain additional data con- 
cerning his operations. When compared with 
previous statements, it affords a clear pic- 
ture of the changes that have occurred over 
a period of time. Finally, when compared 
with statements furnished by other concerns 
engaged in the same line of business, it af- 
fords a means of judging or testing the 
condition of the borrower, and ascertaining 
whether he is meeting the standards prevail- 
ing in his industry. 

Statements at present are prepared in a 
variety of ways. The borrower himself may 
prepare and sign them, or, at the other ex- 
treme, the lending bank may take the neces- 
sary information from his books, verifying it 
to the extent deemed necessary. In the first 
case, the bank is absolutely dependent upon 
the good faith of the borrower and his knowl- 
edge of accounting principles, while in the 
second case it places no dependence whatso- 
ever upon him. In recent years the prac- 
tice of having a certified public accountant 
or auditor prepare the statement and cer- 
tify as to its accuracy has been gaining in 
favor, although many such audits, due to 
consideration of cost, are financial or balance 
sheet audits, and not full audits in which 
statements are verified, inventories person- 
ally taken and independent appraisals of all 
assets made by technical appraisers. 


Standard Form in Use 

When the borrower supplies no audited 
statement, the bank generally asks him to 
fill ont one of its own forms. This practice 
has marked advantages, for the bank obtains 
figures which are complete and uniform from 
year to year, easily comparable with those 
of other concerns, and readily analyzed be- 


cause prepared from its point of view. The 
banking community has recognized the de- 
sirability of this to an increasing extent. 
Greater attention has been given by various 
organizations to the preparation of forms, 
so that while much diversity still exists, 
certain sets of forms have acquired wide 
recognition and use. 

First in the field was the New York State 
Bankers Association, which recommended a 
“property blank” to its members, February 9, 
1895. The American Bankers Association 
considered the matter at its annual conven- 
tion in 1899, when Mr. James G. Cannon de- 
livered an address on the subject. A com- 
mittee was appointed and prepared a stand- 
ard form. Following the 1915 convention, an- 
other committee was appointed and devised 
forms which were recommended by the 1917 
convention. These forms have since been 
used very extensively by banks throughout 
the country. On August 4, 1915, the Cleve- 
land Clearing House Association likewise 
adopted standardized forms which are now 
widely used both by members and others. <A 
few other clearing houses have also prepared 
forms, but these have generally had only a 
local distribution. The Federal Reserve 
Board prepared a tentative balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement form in 1917, 
while the several Federal Reserve banks 
have also been interested in the matter, es- 
pecially in connection with paper offered to 
them for rediscount, and have prepared 
blanks that have obtained a wide distribution 
in their respective districts. 


Forms Appiying to Different Types of 
Business 


The elaborateness of the forms and the 
number used by any one bank vary accord- 
ing to the size of the bank and the nature 
of its business. Small banks usually have 
only one form which they use for all their 
borrowers, but some larger banks also try 
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to make their forms general in character. 
Where several forms are used, the form usu- 
ally differs according to the type of busi- 
ness organization. Individual, firm or part- 
nership, and corporation are the usual 
classes, although some banks use the same 
form for a firm as for a corporation. The 
individual form is also often subdivided. The 
individual who. borrows for business pur- 
then distinguished from the indi- 
vidual who borrows for personal needs, and 
both from the farmer and the stockman. 

More recent is a distinction, not accord 
ing to organization, but 
business. banks prepare 
merchant and the manufac- 
turer, regardless of whether either is indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation. They hold that 
from the accounting point of view 
less dissimilarity than if the other classifica- 
tion is used. 

In the last few years the desirability of 
yet greater uniformity has more and 
more recognized, and progress in that direc- 
tion has marked. Forms prepared by 
leading organizations have met with wider 
and wider adoption. At the same time, closer 
and closer scrutiny has been given to the 
content of these forms, and effort made to 
arrive at that golden mean where the’ bank 
gets all the data it needs without imposing 
undue hardship upon the borrower by con- 
fronting him with an extremely elaborate 
and complex document to fill out. Better— 
though not stereotyped—forms are resulting. 
Added impetus has been given to the move- 
ment for more uniform statements by the 
work of Alexander Wall and the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates in preparing type ratios to 
represent financial standards in different 
lines of business. It is evident that, the 
more uniform the data available, the wider 
the basis for the preparation of such figures, 
and the more representative and useful will 
the standards become. 
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GEORGE B. TAYLOR 


George B. Taylor, president of the Ameri- 
can Express Company and of the American 
Railway Express Company, died recently at 
his home in Pelham, New York, aged fifty- 
four years. Mr. Taylor was highly esteemed 


in financial as well as transportation circles. 
He was also a director of the National Park 


Bank and officially associated with a num- 
ber of business organizations. He devoted 
practically his whole business career to the 
service of the American Express Company, 
of which he had been president for ten years. 


COMPANIES 


INHERITANCE TAXES INCREASED IN 
MICHIGAN 

Legislature of Michigan, at its last 
passed amendments increasing the 
scope and rates of inheritance taxation, The 
new law went into effect August 30th and 
now applies to real estate as well as to per- 
sonal property. Heretofore the State had 
confined its levy to personal property only, 
except in the case of strangers and distant 
relatives. 

The new schedule of 


The 


session, 


rates has the effect 
of increasing by 100 per cent. the burden of 
taxation on the transfer of moderate estates 
and 200 per cent. or more on large estates. 
To illustrate: The tax on the transfer to a 
widow of $1,000,000 estate consisting of 
$500,000 of real estate and an equal amount 
of personal property is increased more than 
500 per cent. 

In addition the Michigan has 
now followed Congress in providing that the 
transfer of the material part of an estate 
within two years prior to the date of death, 
except in case of a fide sale, shall be 
deemed to have been made in contemplation 
of death—therefore subject to tax. The rate 
of the tax stood for years at 1 per cent. for 
those near of kin and was increased a 
years ago as high as 3 per cent. The rates 
are now graduated from 1 per cent. to a 
maximum of 8 per cent. for estates of over 
$750,000. These increased tax burdens or 
estates and inheritances will doubtless have 
the effect of rendering expert trust company 
service more advantageous in the writing of 
wills and the creation of voluntary trusts. 
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JOHN COWAN’S PROPHECY 

Twenty-one years ago, when John Cowan, 
now advertising manager of the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trust Corporation, heard David Lloyd- 
George as a member of Parliament deliver a 
speech at Glasgow, he this entry in 
his diary: 

“With Andrew Dunean hearing D. Lloyd 
George speak in the City Hall. By far the 
best orator I ever Heard. The coming Prime 
Minister.” 

When the distinguished British statesman 
recently visited Toronto Mr. Cowan showed 
him the entry made twenty-one years ago in 
his diary, whereupon Mr. Lloyd-George ex- 
claimed: “That is most remarkable: I want 
you to give me a copy of that.” The former 
Prime Minister of England then wrote at 
the foot of the entry in Mr. Cowan’s diary: 

“PD. Lloyd-George, Prime Minister, 1916- 
1922.” 
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WHY CO-OPERATION IS NECESSARY IN CREATING LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


HOW INCOME FROM INSURANCE TRUSTS WILL INCREASE ESTATES 


(Letter of Connecticut General Life & Insurance 


EPRESENTATIVES of both life in- 
surance companies and trust com- 
panies recognize the fact that their 

institutions are contributing to a common 
end—namely the creation and preservation 
of estates. In pursuing this purpose each 
agency has been helpful to the other and the 
life insurance has 
stimulus from the positive recom- 
mendation of the trust companies as to the 
necessity of life insurance, 

The number of trust companies who con- 
tribute not only newspaper advertising, but 
printed the creation of 
insurance estates is increasing daily. Our 
agents in any communities where 
not being featured should urge the 
local trust companies to bring this service to 
the attention of the public. The connection 
thus will be mutually helpful and 
when a purchaser of insurance desires to 
trust company as beneficiary there 
will be ready at hand an institution with full 
comprehension of the details necessary. The 
brief form of trust agreement required is 
prepared by many institutions without 
to the insured. It may be helpful to those 
of our agents who would like to present the 
matter to some of their local institutions to 
allude to some of the advantages which may 
be derived from an insurance trust estate. 


Safety and Yield 

The life insurance companies were the 
first to recognize that it was their legitimate 
function not only to provide a fund for the 
support of the dependents of the insured, 
but also to safeguard this estate. In con- 
sequence the income policy was developed, 
and in furtherance of this same object the 
insurance companies will retain the pro- 
ceeds at death and distribute them over a 
period of years in such form and to such 
beneficiaries as may be agreed to with the 
insured. There are cases, however, par- 
ticularly involving the exercise of discretion 
on the part of the trustee, where it seems 
more desirable to pay the proceeds of insur- 


business of received a 


valuable 


booklets devoted to 


general 
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cost 


Company to Its Agents) 


ance in a lump sum to a trust company to 
be administered. The average well managed 
trust company satisfies the condition of 
safety of principal and the yield from such 
funds to the beneficiaries should not be less 
than 4% per cent. 


Discretionary Feature 

The insured frequently desires to incor- 
porate in his trust agreement certain condi- 
tions involving the exercise of discretion on 
the part of the trustee. He may desire cer- 
tain payments to be made only and in the 
event a child embarks upon a college educa- 
tion. He may wish to embody alternative 
conditions in the event of the re-marriage of 
his wife. These matters are peculiarly 
within the scope of the trust companies’ 
powers and should be satisfactorily carried 
out, 


Other Property 


The insured may have other property be- 
sides his insurance which he would like to 
have retained in trust. The same trust agree- 
ment may be used to cover both insurance 
proceeds and other securities. 


Business Insurance 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company issued over $6,000,000 of insurance 
in 1922 taken out for business purposes. In 
this was a considerable amount of partner- 
ship insurance designed in the case of the 
death of one partner to protect the interests 
of the surviving partners. Death termi- 
nates the partnership and immediate dealings 
are made necessary with representatives 
who are in all probability strangers to the 
business and whose primary interest is the 
liquidation of the deceased partner’s share. 
A business may be permanently crippled by 
just such a situation. Protection against it 
should be provided as a legitimate charge on 
the partnership business and life insurance 
be purchased to provide funds available at 
the death of a partner. With available cash 
a deceased partner’s interest may be pur- 
chased, thus giving to his estate the ready 
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In Canada? 
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attention, and to produce 
the most satisfactory re- 
sults, your Canadian in- 
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We offer a conscien- 
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money which in all probability is required, 
leaving the business untrammeled and in 
charge of the surviving partners who are ac- 
tively engaged in it. The details of appraisal, 
supervision and purchase of the deceased 
partner's interest can best be attended to by 
making a trust company the beneficiary un- 
der the policy with directions as to how to 
proceed, 

Taxes are necessary to government and 
owners of property must accept the obliga- 
tion and pay their lawful assessment. Prac- 
tically all tax laws, however, declare certain 
property exempt and under certain condi- 
tions tax some property more heavily than 
others. It is evasion to circumvent the con- 
ditions—to ostensibly give up one’s property 
and yet retain strings on it—but if the con- 
ditions prescribed by the law are squarely 
met in good faith, the tax application is not 
to be criticized. It will be found, therefore, 
and there is no reason why this may not 
be referred to in its favor, that certain trust 
arrangements assure a saving in taxes. A 
special form of trust which has more than 
ordinary appeal is as follows: 

The insured, age 25, has $20,000, for ex- 
ample, with which he wishes to create as 
large an estate possible for his depend- 
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The Merriam Mortgage Co. 


J. R. BURROW, President 


Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 


ents to be available at his death. This sum 
in securities transferred to a trust com- 
pany under an irrevocable trust, with direc- 
tions to purchase as much insurance on the 
Ordinary Life plan as may be acquired with 
the income from securities. Assuming 
an income on the basis of 5 per cent., a pol- 
icy of $63,680 will be 
and into 
an estate be 
istered in 
by the settlor of 


IS 


said 
approximately issued 
immediately there comes being 
of S$S83.980, which will admin 
accordance with directions given 
the trust. The income on 
the securities taxable under the Federal 
Income Tax separate entity. If this 
income had been collected by the settlor who 
himself paid the premiums, there would have 
been a normal tax to pay and perhaps. sur 
taxes, depending upon amount of income. 

It is interesting to see the size of estates 
which may be created at other ages and this 
is shown in the following table: 


is 


as i 


ota! 
Estat« 
Created 

$83,980.00 
76,465.00 
68,520.00 
60,917.00 
53,278.00 
46,462.00 


Original 
Amt. Placed 
in Trust 
$20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 


Insurance 
Ord. Life 
Non-Par 
$63,980.00 
56,465.00 
35 $8,520.00 
40 40,917.00 
45 33,278.00 
* 5O 26,462.00 


5% Net Income fron 
20,000 placed in 
Trust will Purchas« 
At Age 25 

. " 2 


With reference to inheritance taxes it 
will be found that no States except Wiscon- 
sin and Tennessee impose an inheritance tax 
upon insurance to a designated 
beneficiary. 

Under the Federal Estate Tax $40,000 of 
insurance payable to a designated beneficiary 
ary is exempt. As to the excess above $40.- 
000, and as to that part of the estate repre 
sented by securities transferred to the trust 
company in the beginning by the settlor, the 
imposition of the Federal Inheritance Tax 
will depend upon the circumstances. As to 
these, no general rule may be laid down 
in the absence of a knowledge of the details 
of the particular trust. 
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SIN every continent in the world Continental Service is 


well established. Through our effective system of 





co-operation, the 7,450 American banks we serve 
have access to banking facilities the world over. 

Through our Foreign Department, correspondents buy and 
sell foreign exchange for commercial purposes and for private 
remittances by mail or cable. Direct drawing arrangements are 
provided. Trade and credit information is freely given, as well as 
advice on market’ developments. Continental and Commercial 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Cheques are available. 

Because of our volume of business—for which we are indebted 


to our numerous customers—we frequently receive preferential 


consideration in international dealings. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °F CHICAGO 
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Statement of the Condition of 


HEUNION TRUST LO. 


Or PITTSBURGH 
337 FOURTH AVE. 


At the Close of Business, September 29, 1923 


RESOU RCES 
Loans and Investments  $%99,008,068.51 
U.S. Gov't Securities 25,992,401.57 
Cashon Handandin Bank  10,258,490.20 
Overdrafts .... 139.06 
Real Estate and Vault 6,680,000.00 
Miscellaneous Assets 2,172,669.30 


$144,111,768.64 


LIABILITIES 
$1.500,000.00 
£0.000,000.00 
2,204.075.29 
91,824.553.11 
6,083 ,140.24 
2.500.000.00 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Due Depositors . 
Reserves . ls 

Due Federal Reserve Bank 


Against U. S. Gov 


$144,111,768.64 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Trust Funds Invested 
Trust Funds Uninvested 


$176,077 ,698.71 
2,144,148.13 


Due Sundry Estates $178,221,846.84 


Trustee Mortgages . $361,123,200.00 

Securities Held Thereunder 63.899,.820.00 

Transfer Agent 
or Registrar 896,875,020.41 
Par Value 
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HOW BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRIED TO PROJECT HIS 
WEALTH INTO THE FUTURE, AND RESULTS 


AN INTERESTING STUDY IN TRUSTEESHIP 


FREDERICK 


VIERLING 


Vice-President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Saint Louis 





(Eprror’s Nore: The Benjamin Franklin Trust, created in 1789 and projected for a 
period of two hundred years, offers an instructive study and comparison of actual with 


expected or estimated results in connection 


with long-time trusts with provisions for 


accumulation ef funds. Although factors of time and changing circumstances have ren- 
dered some of Franklin’s benevolent aims obsolete a number of important provisions have 
endured. Mr. Vierling discusses the various provisions of the Franklin Trust and the 
results in a way that should be intercsting to trustees in general.) 


r the age of 82 years Benjamin Frank- 

lin made his last will, dated July 17, 

1788, by which he provided for his 
immediate family. In the following year he 
made his codicil, dated July 23, 1789, by 
which he created the benevolent trusts here- 
inafter mentioned. He died in Philadelphia, 
April 17, 1790, and his will and codicil were 
probated April 25, of the same year. The 
trust created by him is still in existence, and 
is to continue until May 2, 1991. By his 
codicil he.not only outlined the plans he 
wished the trustees of the trust to carry out, 
but explained in detail why he established 
the trust and what he hoped it would ac- 
complish. It is interesting now to review 
the growth of the fund and to compare the 
results with Franklin's estimates. 

In the preamble to his codicil Franklin ac- 
knowledged that his training in the printing 
art and assistance of two friends were the 
foundation of his fortune and expressed his 
wish to be useful even after death in forming 
and advancing other young men. Early, as 
an employed printer, Franklin was ambitious 
to have a printing establishment of his own. 
His chance came when the father of another 
young printer suggested that the two young 
printers go in business for themselves, the 
sponsor to supply the funds to equip the es- 
tablishment. The equipment was selected 
and purchased on the installment plan and 
the first installment was paid. Before the 
second became due, the sponsor had financial 
difficulties and could not go on with the pay- 
ments. 

It was suggested that Franklin assume the 
unpaid installments and take over the busi- 
ness, releasing his sponsor and partner from 
further liability. This was agreed on 


Franklin’s financial standing was at stake 
and the strain was relieved by the separate 
offer of two friends to lend him the money 
needed to pay for the business. He accepted 
from each one-half of the required amount 
and thus was saved from the disgrace of fail- 
ure and perhaps imprisonment for debt. 
Throughout the remainder of his life he was 
deeply grateful for the help thus given in 
his time of need. The amounts received by 
him as loans were in due time repaid. He 
planned by his codicil to help others as he 
himself had been aided in his youth. 


Bequests to Inhabitants of Boston and 
Philadelphia 


Franklin bequeathed £1,000 sterling to the 
inhabitants of the town of Boston and £1,000 
to the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia. 
At the date of the codicil the money unit in 
use in this country was the English pound 
sterling. The bequests were therefore made 
in pounds sterling. On a gold parity basis 
£1,000 were the equivalent of $4,866.55 United 
States gold dollars, as later authorized by 
Congress. 

One bequest was to the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston. Boston was not incor- 
porated as a city until February 25, 1822. 
The bequest to the inhabitants of the unin- 
corporated town was legally irregular. Phila- 
delphia existed as a municipal corporation 
at the time of the execution of the codicil, 
having received its charter in 1701 by grant 
from William Penn. Franklin recognized 
there must be a difference in the manage- 
ment of the two funds given the two towns. 

As the town of Boston was not incorpo- 
rated, Franklin probably deemed it necessary 
that the inhabitants of the town should have 
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a town meeting to vote upon the question of 
accepting or rejecting the legacy. Such meet- 
ing was held May 25, 1790. The vote was in 
favor of accepting the legacy upon the trusts 
provided in the codicil. The authorities of 
Philadelphia, it is said, accepted payment of 
the legacy to that municipality, but decided 
not to establish the trust fund and used the 
amount for a then immediate public pur- 
Therefore no comparison of results 
may be made between the trust funds given 
by Franklin to the two cities respectively. 


pose. 


Management and Disposition of Fund 
Franklin directed that 
late for 100 
any division. 


each fund accumu- 
there should be 
The codicil provided that the 
fund given Boston should be managed under 
the direction of the selectmen, united with 
the ministers of the oldest Episcopalian, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches of the 
town. At the time of Franklin's death there 
was no Presbyterian church in 
the fund originally 
selectmen and the 
Episcopalian and 
Such management 
incorporation of 


years before 


Boston and 
managed by the 
ministers of the oldest 
churches. 
until the 
February, 1822. 
After the incorporation of the city, the fund 
Was managed by the board of aldermen of 
the city and the two ministers and their re- 


spective successors. 


was 


Congregational 
was continued 


Boston in 


The management by the aldermen and two 
ministers continued until 1904, when the 
time had passed to make a first division of 
the fund. It became important to inquire if 
the board of aldermen ex had the 
legal right to act with the two ministers as 
trustees of the fund. In 1904, the Massa- 
chusetts court, in case reported in 184 Mass., 
375, held that the board of aldermen of the 
incorporated city was not the legal successor 
to the selectmen of the unincorpo- 
rated town, and that such aldermen ex officio 
were not the legal trustees of the fund. Un- 


officio 


former 


der its authority over trusts, on the principle 


that courts of chancery jurisdiction will not 
permit trusts to fail for want of trustees, 
the court appointed as trustees of the fund 
nine residents of the 


then 


Boston to act 
three ministers, one each of 
piscopalian, 
terian 


with 
the oldest 
Congregational and Presby- 
churches of This board of 
twelve trustees and their respective succes- 
sors is still in control of the fund. 

Franklin directed 


Boston. 


that loans made from 
the fund should be upon interest at 5 per 
cent. per annum. No doubt 5 per cent. per 


annum was a very moderate rate of interest 
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upon loans, in the undeveloped condition of 
the country in his time. 


Loans to Apprentices Obsolete 
Franklin thought the fund could always 
be employed to help worthy young men to 
engage in He directed that loans 
should be young married artificers 
under the age of twenty-five years. He rea- 
lized that young men who had just learned 
a trade had no opportunity to save sufficient 
capital to establish a to estab- 
lish a credit standing, so as to be able to 
borrow in the channels for business 
purposes. He the fund to 
be confined to young married, men, no doubt 
believing, as he tanght. that young married 
men were usually settied in life and 
were more to be depended on than if single. 
He assumed would be borrowers 
enough always to keep the fund at work. 
He did not look forward to a time, like the 
present, when the system of small trading 
businesses would be superseded by the 
manufacturing today in 
the various Today there 
are practically no borrowers of the type pro- 


business. 


made to 


business or 


usual 


wished loans of 


more 


there also 


vast 
establishments of 
lines of activities 


vided for by Franklin, as the apprentice sys 
tem has almost abolished, Therefore 
the trustees of the fund must make other 
investments to keep the fund at work. 
Franklin stipulated that from the 
fund should be limited to young men who 
have served an apprenticeship in Boston and 
faithfully fulfilled the duties required in 
their indentures In his day, trades were 
taught through the apprentice system, under 
which boys were 


been 


loans 


bound out by their parents 
or guardians to a man of trade, to serve for 
little compensation until the apprentice be- 
came of age, the apprentice usually residing 
with their masters and under their 
authority. Under apprenticeship indentures 
masters had authority 


being 


to administer reason- 
able corporal punishment, if it seemed neces- 
sary. To learn the printing business, Frank- 
lin had been bound to an elder brother hav- 
ing a printing The brother 
seemed to with Franklin 
and at 17 years of age he ran away, arriving 
in Philadelphia Franklin 
gretted leaving his brother. From Frank- 
lin's codicil, it is noted that to the last he 
did not approve of violations of terms of 
apprenticeship indentures, and he did _ not 
want man in default under such inden- 
ture to become a borrower from the fund. 


establishment. 


have been severe 


afterwards re- 


any 


Surety for Repayment of Loans 


In addition to the other requirements re- 
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ferred to, 


Franklin made it necessary for a 
borrower to earn for himself a good name, 
such that he could have two respectable citi- 
zeus become his surety in a bond for the 
repayment of the amount borrowed and the 
interest to accrue thereon. The Morris banks 
of today make use of this principle, discerned 
by Franklin, that notes of reasonable amounts 
of honorable persons of small 
two good comakers or sureties, 
safe for such banks and at the 
boon to the community 


means, with 
are 
same time 
wherein lo- 


one or 


ure 
cated. 

Franklin provided that obligations taken 
for loans should be made payable in Spanish 
milled dollars, or for the value thereof in 
current gold. He thus recognized the fact 
that this country had no coin of its own, and 
it Was necessary in the conduct of business 
to accept other money then in general use. 

time supplanted the 
Spanish milled dollar, as well as the English 
pound sterling. Franklin did not 
that this country would 
own money system. 

Franklin directed that loans be 
amounts the equivalent, on a 
basis, of not to exceed 
than $72, 


Our own money in 


stop to 
consider have its 
made in 
gold parity 
and not 
to one person. Truly business was 
conducted on a modest scale in his day. 

In order that the repayment of the prin- 
cipal borrowed might be made “more easy,” 
Franklin directed that the loans made by the 
fund should be made on a basis of repay- 
ment of one-tenth of the principal each year 
with the annual interest. It thus appears 
that he was familiar with the amortization 
plan of payment of loans, such as is now in 
use by our Federal land banks, building as- 
sociations and other loan agencies, 


$292, less 


How Franklin Calculated Increase of Funds 


Franklin assumed that at the end of 100 
years the fund of £1,000 would increase to 
£131,000 or from the equivalent of $4,866.55 
to the equivalent of $637,518. Such would 
appear the result of a calculation by the aid 
of a four-place table of logarithms. By the 
aid of a five-place table of logarithms, the 
total would appear to be £131,500, which he 
might have rounded off to £131,000, so as to 
have an even amount. By the use of an 
eight-place table of logarithms, the amount 
found would be £131,501.21. Calculation made 
by the use of the eight-place table, to find 
rate of interest compounded annually re- 
quired to inerease £1,000 to £131,000 in 100 
years, shows interest rate of decimal value 
of .04996, compounded annually. Thus Frank- 
lin unconsciously adopted, as the assumed 
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rate of growth of the fund, a rate of inter- 
est of the decimal value of .04996, com- 
pounded annually, instead of a rate of the 
decimal value of .05000 compounded annu- 
ally. 

At the end of the first 100 years the fund 
amounted to about $383,089, as found by ¢al- 
culations explained below. Franklin’s as- 
sumed amount of $637,518 exceeds $383,089 
by more than 66 per cent. of the latter 
amount, or by $254,429. Instead of increas- 
ing at a rate of interest of the decimal value 
of .049960 compounded annually, the actual 
growth of the fund for the 


first 100 years 
was at a rate of interest having decimal 
value of .044626 compounded annually. The 


difference between the two rates of 
is the decimal value of .005334. 
Franklin directed that 100/131sts of the 
fund should be paid to the city for public 
works, and the city was entitled to receive 
100/131sts of the $383,089, instead of $637,- 
D1S. 


interest 


In other words, the city was entitled 
to receive $292,454, instead of $486,655, as 
of May 2, 1891, that time being 100 years 
after the payment of the original amount to 
the selectmen of the town of Boston. How- 
ever the fund was not divided until January 
17, 1894. At that date, according to report of 
the auditor of the city of Boston, the fund 
amounted to total of $481,383.68. At that 
time there was paid to the city 100/131sts of 
$431,383.63, or the sum of $329,300.48. The 
latter thus represents the above amount of 
$292,434 and the increase thereof for 
years, eight months, fifteen days. 


two 


In Trust for Second Period of 100 Years 

Franklin directed that 381-15lsts of the 
amount of the fund at the end of the first 
160 years should continue in trust for a sec- 
ond period of 100 years. His estimate of the 
amount to aside and continue in 
trust was the equivalent of $150,868. The 
amount actually set aside as of May 2, 1891, 
was the present worth at that date of the 
sum of $102,083.15, or the sum of $90,654. 
The latter amount was $60,209 less than 
Franklin’s estimate of $150,868, to be set 
aside and continued in trust. 

Franklin estimated that, at the end of the 
second period of 100 years, the amount re- 
served at the end of the first 100 years 
would increase to the equivalent of $19,763,- 
060. This estimate assumed that the second 
period would start with the equivalent of 
$150,863, and would earn interest at the net 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, compounded 
annually. As the first distribution was not 
made at the end of the first period, but was 


be so set 
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3. Transfer 8. Agency 

4. Real Estate 9. Insurance 
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Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 


delayed to January 17, 1894, the end of the 
second period will be reached 97 years, 3) 
months from January 17, 1894, or May 2, 
1991. If the actual reserved amount of 
$102,083 above mentioned earn net interest 
at the same rate that which the fund 
earned during the first period of 102 years, 
S months, 15 days, then, from January 17, 
1894, the aforesaid reserved amount will ac- 
cumulate for 97 years at compound interest 
and for 3%4 months at simple interest, to 
May 2, 1991, at an interest rate of the deci- 
mal yalue of .044626, compounded annually. 
If interest be compounded semi-annually, it 
will require an interest rate of the decimal 
value of .044100. 

On either the annual or semi-annual basis, 
at the respective rates mentioned, the fund 
at the end of the second period of 100 years 
will increase to $7,151,154, instead of the 
amount of $19,763,060 estimated by Franklin. 
The experience with the Franklin fund 
proves that the assumed increase, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, compounded 
annually, was much too high. At the present 
time, in calculating the reserves of life in- 
surance companies, the rate of increase as- 
sumed is at the rate of 34% per cent. per 
annum, compounded annually. The latter 
rate is conservative and has been justified 
by the experience of such companies. On the 
basis of 3% per cent. interest, compounded 
annually for 97 years and with simple in- 
terest at the same rate for 31% months, the 
aforesaid actual sum of $102,083 would in- 
crease to $2,871,890. The latter amount is 
$16,891,170 less than Franklin’s estimate. 


as 


Fund at End of 200 Years 


Franklin directed the disposition of the 
fund at the end of the second period, hoping 
there would be paid to the town of Boston 
the equivalent of $5,163,409, and to the State 
of Massachusetts the equivalent of $14,599,- 


COMPANIES 


THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
-PITTSBURGH, PA. - 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - 








$26,678,483 


650, together making the total of $19,768,060. 
On the above basis of actual experience with 
the fund for the first period of 100 years, 
the amount to be paid to the city of Boston 
at the end of the period will 
$1,865,738, being $3,297,671 less than Frank- 
lin estimated, and the amount to be paid the 
State of Massachusetts at the end of the 
second period will be $5,275,416, being $9,- 
324,234 less than Franklin estimated. 
Franklin the desire that 
fund should operate within one 
year after He died April 17, 
1790. The amount was not paid to the au- 
thorities of until one year, fifteen 
days after his death, to wit: May 2, 1791. 
Franklin directed his executors within six 


second be 


expressed the 
begin to 
his decease. 


Boston 


months after his decease to pay the legacy 
to the authorities of Boston, so that those in 
charge of the fund could have his plan in 


operation by the end of twelve months. As 
above stated, delayed until 
May 2, 1791. The periods of the trust will 
therefor count from the latter date. Strictly 
speaking, the trust became effective imme- 
diately upon his death, April 17, 1790, and 
the two periods should count from April 17, 
1790, instead of May 2, 1791. 
Determining Amount of Fund 

As figures are not readily available to us 
as to the actual amount of trust fund on 
hand May 2, 1891, the end of the first period 
of 100 years, notice is taken of the actual 
amount on hand January 17, 1894, the time 
of the first distribution. To find the amount 
of the fund May 2, 18938, 102 full years after 
payment of legacy, it is assumed that for 
8% months (from May 2, 1893 to January 
17, 1894) the fund earned net interest at 
rate of decimal value of .045000. On that 
basis the present worth May 2, 1893, of the 
fund on hand January 17, 1894, was found 
to be $418,058. The next calculation neces- 
sary was to find the rate of growth of the 


payment was 


(Continued on page 680 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Your Vhanksgiving Dinner 


OUR pilgrim forefather went out 
behind the woodshed and shot a 
wild turkey for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 
Thebutcher boy delivers the Kentucky 
bird for your Thanksgiving table. The 
cranberries come from Cape Cod; olives 
from Spain and celery from Kalamazoo; 
peasfrom France; condiments in the fruit 
cake from the ends of the world; black 
coffee from Brazil and the little lump of 
sugar from Cuba. Not a thing on your 
table do you go and get. It is all fetched 
long distances to your door. 

In fact, you go and get very little that 
you use in daily lite. Someone brings 
it to you. The goods of the world would 
be of small value if they could not be 
transported to those who consume them. 


So, since time began, man has been 


improving his means of going and get- 
ting. 

In pioneer days goods were moved 
overland by wagon train; up and down 
therivers by flatboat. Thestage coachand 
the trip by horseback appeal to the imagi- 
nation. But compare them with great 
freight trains and powerful motor trucks 
—with the motor car and the passenger 
train! 

Transportation is fundamental to every 
activity. And with every advance in 
transportation there has come a corre- 
sponding advance in civilization. 

The greatest advance came twenty- 
five years ago with the motor car, which 
contributed more to the science of individ- 
ual transportation than was developed in 
the preceding five thousand years, 


cA booklet will be matled you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 


mentof Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE « GMC TRUCKS 


BUICK + CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators * |New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings * JaxonRims + Fisher Bodies * AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


Klaxon Horns * 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


° Lancaster Steel Products 
Jacox Steering Gears 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories ° 


* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products * 


* General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 











LIQUIDATION OF FARM 








MORTGAGE LOANS AND 


INDEBTEDNESS 


ADJUSTMENT OF VALUES ON SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE BASIS 


JOHN E. POTTER 
President, Potter Title and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


(Epiror’s Note: Gloomy accounts of the ‘farmer’s plight’ are refuted by first hand 
observations made by Mr. Potter on a recent tour through the Middle West. The writer 
of the following had occasion to interview bankers and others who are in close touch with 
business and agricultural conditions. His conclusions are decidedly encouraging.) 


HAVE been asked to prepare a_ brief 
statement as to impressions of the busi- 
ness conditions in the Middle West, gath- 
ered during a recent visit to that section. 
The early part of September I had the 
pleasure of attending the Annual Convention 
of the American Title Association held in 
Omaha, Neb., and took occasion to visit 
Colorado and Kansas before my return. Be- 
fore leaving Pittsburgh, I was asked by 
friends connected with some of the larger 
manufacturing corporations to investigate 
and report as to business conditions in the 
Middle West, in the light of the alarming 
reports given out by certain would-be poli- 
ticians of the West, as to the alleged de- 
plorable plight of the Western farmer. 
Personally, I am strongly of the opinion 
that the somewhat depressed condition of 
business in general in the East is due in 
great part to the statements persistently 
made that the Western farmer is on the 
verge of ruin. The results of my own in- 
quiries and investigations do not uphold this 
statement. On the contrary, I found condi- 
tions in the Middle West encouraging. 


Farm Mortgage Loans Reduced 

The first day of the convention above re- 
ferred to, I was present at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the association at 
which ten men were present from as many 
States in the West: Michigan, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Louisiana. Each one 
present was asked for a statement as to con- 
ditions in his own State. The reports from 
all sections, without exception, were that 
the banks were in much better condition than 
a year ago, and in far better condition that 
two years ago. Loans to banks from the 
Federal Reserve banks were all materially 
reduced, many having been paid in full. 


Farm mortgage loans, as a rule, have been 
reduced and the farmers are in much better 
condition, financially. While there are still 
some foreclosures of farm mortgages re- 
ported, yet this was regarded as an encourag- 
ing sign, for the reason that it showed that 
the period of liquidation was nearly over, 
that farm values were returning to a safe 
and conservative basis and that the farmers 
were recovering from the extreme boom 
period of three years ago when farm lands 
sold at such extravagant figures. 

One man from Arkansas in the farm loan 
business with $16,000,000 of farm loans on 
his books, reported that one year ago he had 
$80,000 delinquent on principal and interest, 
while the first of September this vear only 
showed $15,000 delinquent. 

I was told by the president of one of the 
largest trust companies in Omaha, which has 
$45,000,000 of farm mortgage loans on its 
books, that the number of delinquent farm 
mortgages was very inconsiderable, and that 
the Nebraska farmers were now buying 
mortgages themselves. 


Agriculture and Business on Safe Basis 

The president of a large National bank in 
Omaha told me that while the local condi- 
tions could hardly be called optimistic, yet 
they were not discouraging and were gradu- 
ally and, apparently, permanently improving. 
Two years ago the Nebraska banks had 
$12,000,000 borrowed from the War Loan 
Fund. This amount has been reduced to 
$1,200,000. He also said that there was only 
$9,000 of overdue interest unpaid upon 
$9,000,000 of farm mortgages controlled by 
his institution. 

The price of wheat is very low, in fact, 
below the cost of production, yet prices of 
corn and livestock are on a very profitable 
basis. I found that the bankers and other 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


A BANK with a record for hav- 
ing served its correspondents 
faithfully and intelligently 
since its organization in 1856. 


THE 


business men, as well as the better class of 
farmers, in all the places which I visited 
were very much put out with the politicians 
whose pessimistic reports are doing so much 
to injure the West as well as to affect the 
business conditions of the country in general. 
I also had the pleasure of visiting banks in 
Colorado as well as in Kansas City and 
St. Louis. All of the reports I received, 
without exception, substantiated the infor- 
mation which I had received in Omaha. 

I am, therefore, firmly of the opinion that 
our country, as far as the Middle West is 
concerned, is on a safe basis. I also believe 
that the same is the case regarding the East. 
I think that the present slowing up of busi- 
ness is beneficial, as business in general was 
certainly going at entirely too rapid a pace. 
I see no evidence of any boom or unusually 
good times in the immediate future in the 
West or in the East. Neither do I see any 
evidence of any impending reaction or pro- 
longed financial depression. 

Walter H. Dietz and Leon F. Reed have 
been appointed assistant treasurers of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Dietz was promoted from the safe 
keeping and individual trust departments. 
Mr. Reed has been trust auditor of the com- 
pany. 





SAVINGS OF TOLEDO 
Excellent progress 
year by the 


has been made this 
Guardian Trust & 
Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, in all depart- 
ment operations. The latest official state- 
ment shows aggregate resources of $27,072,- 
000 ; deposits, $22,643,000 ; capital, $1,400,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,012,922. The 
officers are: S. D. Carr, chairman of the 
board; R. B. Crane, president; E. H. Cady, 
first vice-president and Ch. Executive Com. ; 
G. W. Walbridge, vice-president; E. C. Ed- 
wards, vice-president; E. G. Kirby, vice- 
president and trust officer; Harry P. Caves, 
secretary; W. L. Lamb, treasurer. 


Commerce 


SALARY OF BANK CASHIERS 
Deputy Banking Commissioner Peavyhouse 
of Kentucky has made a compilation from 
reports of 450 State banks in Kentucky 
showing salaries paid to cashiers, which 
yielded the following interesting compari- 
sons: Seventy-three banks pay their cash- 
iers from $900 to $1,200 a year; seventy-one 
from $1,300 to $1,506; 130 from $1,600 
to $2,000; 107 from $2,100 to $2,500; 
fifty-six from $2,600 to $3,000; twelve from 

$3,600 to $5,000, and one over $5,000. 













Euclid Avenue Facade— 

Main Office of The 
Cleveland Trust 

Company 
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VIEW Of AN Progress 
al a bank CLEVELAND BANKS gained 
Th $68,000,000 of deposits in 
Cleveland 8/, months of 1923 
Trust Company CLEVELAND TRUST de- 
CLEVELAND 


posits increased more than 
$21,000,000 


A gain seldom equaled by 


any bank, anywhere 





Bankers to Banks as well as Individuals 

















FOREIGN MARKETS VITAL TO AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


NEW ERA OF MASS PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Vice-President, The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 


IME will show just how far we shall 

continue to be the 

markets of the outside world which 
between July 1, 1913 and July 1, 19238, a 
period of ten years, took in excess of $50,000,- 
000,000 of merchandise of American produc- 
tion. If events abroad themselves 
toward and threaten further to di- 
minish our outward movement of goods, there 
will be need to consider the possibility of 
growing competition in order to sell at home 
the goods for which a 
blocked. Despite all the statements which 
have made about the United States 
being wholly self-contained, there are still 
those who believe that if we are obliged to 
depend upon home markets to absorb what 
is produced at home, competition will grow 
in intensity as time goes on, the proposition 
becoming an increasingly difficult one. Right- 
ly or wrongly, these people believe that our 
producing capacity is still much in excess of 
our domestic requirements. 

Measured by there is nothing 
wrong with the volume of trade in the 
United States. Yet one cannot fail to sense 
a spirit of caution that holds optimism in 
check, nor can one overlook the significance 
of a hesitant forward buying of goods and 
a depressed stock market. Every reasonable 
assurance that good business is in store for 
the months immediately ahead, on a scale 
well above that of 1921 and 1922, have failed 
to stir the business or financial imagination, 


dependent upon 


shape 
a crisis 


foreign outlet is 


been 


figures, 


consequently a common criticism on the part 


of those who insist upon being cheerful is 


that something is wrong with the country’s 


psychology. Perhaps that is so. Perhaps on 
the other hand, it is not alone psychology, 
but the uncertainties of politics, agriculture, 
labor, prices and foreign affairs, which, in 
the popular mind, offset business assurances 
and account for the check that is placed on 
optimism at the present time. 

Science has revolutionized communication, 
and the devices of modern industry have 
made the area of enterprise and accomplish- 


ment world-wide. Our whole social and in- 
dustrial system has tremendously expanded. 
By enlarging the commercial world, and 
weaving it into an economic whole, the forces 
of progress have lowered the cost of produc- 
tion and facilitated 
have widened the avenues of 
enlarged the total of human 
and comforts, and added to human happiness. 
As a and rich nation, we 
are in a transition from the individualism of 
the pioneer farmers to a social order 
is not charted and of 
vague visions. All 
stimulates the with 
the future. But from an economic 
must not overlook the fact that in 
over our system of industry and commerce, 
we have also made over the rélationship of 
the human family. Where under the old 
order people prospered or suffered individu- 
ally, now they prosper or suffer 
No community is longer 
itself. 
from 


distribution: thus they 
opportunity, 
conveniences 
young, buoyant 
which 
which men have only 
this is 


wonderful, and 


imagination visions of 
angle we 


making 


together. 
sufficient unto 

No community is any longer apart 
the world. Each is a portion of a 
whole, and there can be no upheaval in one 
group without it being transmitted, in the 
long run with more or less severity to every 
other group. In the complexities of our civi- 
lization, the need for markets 
with the growth of output. 
is the 


come to be 


any 


has grown 
Mass production 
modern life has 
With mass production 
distribution, and commerce 
is now a vital element of prosperity. 

Capital, enterprise, organization and com- 
merece having brought the human family 
closely together, it must be clear that if the 
people of this country all together are to go 
on producing enormous quantities of goods, 
continuing equilibrium between the rate of 
output in established lines of production, and 
the’rate of distribution, will have to be seen. 
A wide distribution depends, in turn, on a bal- 
anced prosperity, not alone of our urban 
communities, but of our agricultural sections, 
and of foreign countries as well. 


system upon which 


based. 


has come 


mass 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 
RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law.”’ 








[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


LIFE TENANCY 
(Increased stock subscribed for on be- 
half of trust estate becomes part of the 
corpus of the estate.) 


Among the assets of an estate in Maryland 
which came into the hands of the trustee 
under a will was a certificate for 520 shares 
of the Baltimore City Passenger Railway 
Company which were then valued at $75 per 
share. On the 15th of June, 1921, the direc- 
tors of the railway company passed a reso- 
lution for the increase of its stock under 
which the then stockholders of the company 
were given the privilege of subscribing at 
par ($25 per share) for an amount of new 
stock equal to their respective holdings. On 
July 14th of that year the trustee subscribed 
for 520 shares of the new stock individually 
but did not then have in hand funds of the 
estate out of which he could pay for it. He 
tried to have the life tenants join in advanc- 
ing the necessary funds, but they declined 
and the trustee made the payments himself. 
In 1894 the railway company declared a 
stock dividend upon the original shares of 
50 per cent. Later another increase of stock 
was authorized and was issued at $50 a 
share to the extent of 40 per cent. of the 
holdings of stockholders, being 312 shares 
upon the TSO shares held by the estate and 
208 shares on the first issue of new stock 
then claimed by the trustee individually and 
paid for by him individually. Later the trus- 
tee was advised by his counsel and the court 
ordered that the stock which he had sub- 
scribed and paid for must be held for the 
trust estate and all of the 1820 shares were, 
with the approval of the court, sold at $90 
per share, amounting to $163,800, out of 
which the trustee was reimbursed for the 
amount which he had personally paid in- 
cluding interest. The question arose in pro- 
ceedings subsequently instituted, as _ to 
whether the proceeds of sale of the stock 
dividend and the increase of stock, should 


be treated as corpus or should go to the 
life tenants. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland holds 
that the shares purchased were not what are 
ordinarily understood to be stock dividends 
and that the increased stock was in this 
case corpus and not, income profits and 
should not go to the life tenants. With re- 
lation to the stock dividends the court like- 
wise holds that they were a part of the cor- 
pus of the estate——(Girdwood vs. Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, 122 Atl, 132). 

PRINTED FORM OF WILL 
(A will is subscribed at the end there- 
of although printed clauses and blanks 
follow the signature of the testator.) 

Another instance of litigation growing out 
of the use of a printed form of a will is 
afforded in the case of Matter of Healy re- 
ported in the New York Law Journal on 
October 22, 1923. 

Section 21 of the Decedent Estate Law of 
New York prescribes that “every last will 
and testament of real or personal property 
or both shall be executed and attested in the 
following manner: “It shall be subscribed 
by the testator at the end of the will * * * 
there shall be at least two attesting wit- 
nesses, each of whom shall sign his name as 
a witness at the end of the will at the re- 
quest of the testator.” In this case, the 
will was signed by the testatrix at the end 
of a printed clause relating to the disposi- 
tion of the estate, but before printed clauses 
relating to the appointment of executor, etc. 

The court holds that inasmuch as the sub- 
sequent matter was not filled in, the will 
was signed “at the end thereof,’ and that 
the blanks for the appointment of the execu- 
tor not having been filled in must be deemed 
to be no part of the will, but only a proposed 
appointment which the testatrix did not care 
to make. This will was made while the 
testatrix was ill, and its execution was in 
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TRUST COMPANIES 





THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1902 


$9,000,000 increase in deposits since the organization of this Company in 
1902. This figure best bespeaks the high type of banking that characterizes 


this institution. 


OFFICERS 


SOM Oy NS sn cn wes sews v ese ee 
AuGusTus V. HEELY.................WVice-President 
DeWitt HUBBELL......Vice-Pres., Sec’'y and Treas. 


.....President 


part attended to by a notary. It is another 
illustration of the dangers incurred by the 
postponing of the execution of a will until 
a time when competent assistance cannot be 
had, or the excitement of the occasion pre- 
vents a study of the proper execution of such 
a document. 
SALE ON CREDIT AS EXECUTOR 
(Testator may authorize executor to 
sell on long term of credit.) 

A partnership agreement gave the surviv- 
ing partners the right to purchase a deceased 
partner’s interest with promissory notes to 
be paid within five years. 

A deceased partner’s will expressly author- 
ized his trustees to continue as an invest- 
ment any loans to or funds invested in the 
partnership or to make new loans to it, and 
further provided that this express authority 
should not limit the trustees’ general author- 
ity therefore granted to invest and reinvest 
the funds in any dividend paying securities. 

A court has recently held that under these 
conditions the trustee under the terms of the 
will had a discretionary power to accept 
the notes of individual partners payable in 
16 years. The Surrogate’s Court Act of New 
York, Section 214 authorizing an executor 
in administering the estate to sell personal 
property on credit not to exceed one year 
is not a limitation on the power of the tes- 
tator to authorize his executor to grant 
longer terms of credit.—(Leonard vs. Leon- 
ard, 201 N. Y. Supp. 113.) 


TRANSFER TAX 
(Reservation of power to revoke by 
grantor of trust deed held not to make 
transfer taxable. ) 

Andreas M.. Miller, a resident of New 
York made a deed of trust to the United 
States Trust Company whereby it received 
bonds of the value of $336,373.32 to hold 


F, IRVING WALSH....... 
H. Dovuctas Davis....Ass 
RusseE_t C. DOERINGER 


....-Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
t. Sec’y and Trust Officer 
...»Assistant Treasurer 








and to pay the interest and income thereon, 
one-half to Helen S. Miller, widow of a de- 
ceased son, and the remaining one-half to 
Atheline Morton Miller, the daughter of the 
son, no part of the income to be paid to the 
donor. The deed, however, reserved the right 
at any time during his life to revoke the 
deed of trust and terminate the trust by an 
instrument in writing under his hand and 
seal duly acknowledged. He created a some- 
what similar trust for the benefit of his 
daughter. The Surrogate Court was of the 
opinion that the transfers by this trust were 
made to take effect in possession and enjoy- 
ment at the death of the grantor and there- 
fore subjected them to the transfer tax. 

The Appellate Division disagreed with this 
holding and the New York Court of Appeals 
now sustains the Appellate Division holding 
that the provision reserving the power to 
revoke did not render the transfer taxable.— 
(In re: Miller’s Estate, 140 N. E. 701, 236 
N. Y. 290.) It should be noted, however, 
that specific provisions by Chapter 430 Laws, 
1922 of New York, now make the “power to 
revoke” an element determining taxability.— 
(See page 101, “Minimizing Taxes.” ) 


LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Attention is directed to a typographical 
error which appeared in the advertisement of 
The Land Title & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia published in the October issue of 
Trust CoMPpANIES Magazine. The surplus of 
the company was recently increased from 
$10,000,000 to $11,000,000, and in making 
the charge the surplus figures appeared as 
$1,000,000 whereas it should read $11,000,000. 
The recent annual report of the company 
showed marked gains and a year of excep- 
tionally successful operation. Mr. William 
R. Nicholson recently celebrated his thirty- 
second year as president of the company. 
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REFINEMENTS OF TRUSTEESHIP DEVELOPED BY UNION 





TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


RECENT INCREASE IN CAPITAL TO TWO MILLIONS REFLECTS RAPID 
GROWTH 


N no State in the Union has the principle 

of corporate trusteeship been subjected 

to so severe a test in practice as in Michi- 
gan. When the first law authorizing incor- 
poration of trust companies was framed in 
1871 the legislative conception was to keep 
the business of such organizations absolutely 
distinct from banking operations and to cre- 
ate corporate agencies that would not be 
subject to fluctuating influences of business, 
loans, credits, ete. This limitation to fidu- 
ciary functions was not only preserved in 
subsequent amendments to the law, 
but was surrounded with even 
greater safeguards. 

It is proof of the virile forces 
which reside in the application of 
this principle of corporate trustee- 
ship as well as its economic sound- 
ness that trust companies in Michi- 
gan have attained the highest de- 
gree of success. Not only have they 
demonstrated that trust company 
business may be profitably con- 
ducted without operation of banking 
departments, but that such concen- 
tration has served to open up many 
new collateral lines of trust sery- 
ice. Not the least of the advantages 
is that the words “trust company” 
in Michigan stand in the public esti- 
mation for the highest degree of 
responsibility, efficient management 
and economy of service. 

Typifying the splendid progress 
of trust companies under Michigan 
procedure may be mentidbned among 
the older institutions the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit, organ- 
ized in 1891; the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany organized in 1901; the Secur- 
ity Trust Company of Detroit or- 
ganized in 1906, and the Michigan 
Trust Company of Grand Rapids or- 
ganized in 1889. 

The Union Trust Company was the 
first enterprise of the kind to be es- 





HoME OF THE UNION Trust CoMPANY, DETROIT 


tablished in Detroit and the recent increase 
of its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
offers an appropriate occasion to review the 
record and growth of this sterling institution. 
This increase was necessitated by the com- 
pany’s rapidly expanding business and may 
be taken as an indication of the prosperous 
condition of trade and finance generally in 
the city and State. The entire new issue has 
been subscribed for by the existing stockhold- 
ers so that none has been available for the 
general public. It was sold according to cus- 
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FrAnK W. BLAIR 


President, Union Trust Co., Detroit, and member Execu- 
tive Committee, Trust Company Division 
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tom, at par, and the rights are now quoted 
at around $55 on the Detroit Stock Exchange. 
The new capitalization effect on Oc- 
tober Ist, and the funds subscribed will be 
immediately 
loans. 

The Union Trust Company 
throughout the State. Its last 
condition 
last, showed it to 
time total assets of 
cipal items of collateral 
$2.418,839.66 : mortgages, 
$6,695,743.15 and cash on hand and in 
$2.5S84.639.27. a paid- 
in capital of earned surplus of 
like amount, undivided profits of $194,457.72 
and trust deposits totaling $9.295.941.78. By 
comparing the above figures with those 
tained in the statement, as of April 5d, 
we find that the 
$445,802, or cent., 
while corresponding increases were made in 
the other items subject to fluctuation. 


took 


placed in desirable mortgage 
operates 
statement of 
14th, 
that 


the prin- 


bearing date of September 
have 


$12,731,769.50, 


possessed at 


which were loans, 


bonds, stocks, ete., 
bank, 
The liabilities included 
$1,000,000, 


con- 
last, 
gain of 
twelve per 


showed a 


assets 


more than 


The Union Trust Company does a general 
trust as administrator, ex 
ecutor, trustee and in those other capacities 
appropriate to an institution of the sort. It 
is the custodian of an 


business, acting 


immense amount of 
trust funds and is the agent in this city for 
a number of Eastern banking and insurance 
corporations. It has loaning at the 
rate of from one to one and one-half millions 
per month secured by 
approved property 
and reports business generally to be in ex- 
cellent condition. 


been 


upon first mortgages 


local income-producing 


The company controls through stock own- 
ership the Union Title and Guaranty Com- 
pany, which occupies the third floor of the 
Union Trust Building at Griswold and 
gress streets: the two lower floors and the 
tenth floor being devoted to the several de- 
partments of the trust company. The man- 
agement of both institutions is identical and 
the title company, which does a general real 
estate title insurance and abstract 
now has assets of 
million dollars. 


business, 
over three-quarters of a 


The management of the Union Trust Com- 
pany is especially strong and conservative, 
its board of being composed of 
thirty of the leading men of affairs and finan- 
ciers of Detroit, while its official staff in- 
cludes the names of the following well-known 
bankers: Henry M. Campbell, chairman; 
Frank W. Blair, president; Charles R. Dunn, 
vice-president ; John N. Stalker, vice-president 
and secretary; B. H. Manning, vice-president ; 


directors 
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MortTGAGE DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
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Drrectors’ Room, UNIon Trust CoMPANY, DETROIT 


SECTION OF PRINTING DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION TrusT COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Joel H. Prescott, vice-president; Charles E. 
Clark, treasurer; Charles H. Adams, assist- 
ant vice-president; Merrill C. Adams, assis- 
tant vice-president; Harry Slater, assistant 
vice-president; Alvin W. Bond, assistant sec- 
retary; Eugene A. Miller, assistant secre- 
tary; John A. Reynolds, assistant secretary ; 
Lawrence J. Toomey, assistant secretary; 
Arthur S. Gilmore, assistant secretary; Wil- 
liam B. McNally, assistant secretary ; Walter 
C. Hartwig, assistant treasurer; Charles N. 
Crosman, trust officer; J. Monroe Roney, as- 
sistant trust officer; Morse D. Campbell, as- 
sistant trust officer; Earl J. Publow, as- 
sistant trust officer; Charles H. Moore, mana- 
ger bond department; William H. Fowler, 
custodial safety deposit vault; E. John Lantz, 
auditor; Clinton F. Berry, advertising mana- 
ger; Campbell, Bulkley and Ledyard, gen- 
eral counsel. 

President Frank W. Blair has been asso- 
ciated with the Union Trust Company for 
many years, and has been its executive head 
since 1907. He is officially identified with 
a number of other important financial insti- 
tutions and industrial interests. In the field 
of trust company development, however, Mr. 
Blair has attained a position which has 
earned for him the high esteem and grate- 
ful acknowledgment of all trust company 
men. He was president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in 1918. In all important move- 
ments to conserve the best interests of the 
trust companies of the United States Mr. 
Blair has been one of the reliable men at 
the helm. When the great issue came up as 
to the right of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion to bestow trust powers upon National 
banks, Mr. Blair and Mr. Henry M. Camp- 
bell, the chairman of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, in association with other leaders in 
the trust company field, instituted the court 
proceedings in Michigan which led to a final 
adjudication of the matter in the United 
States Supreme Court. In many other re- 
spects has Mr. Blair testified to his earnest 
and zealous devotion to constructive trust 
company effort and ideals. With almost the 
same energy and fidelity that he has devoted 
himself to the affairs of his own institution 
has he fought for the integrity of the prin- 
ciple of trust company administration against 
unwise encroachments or policies. 

Mr. Blair started his business career as a 
prescription clerk in a small town drug store. 
After working with mortar and pestle for 
eight years he was induced to fill a vacancy 
in the State auditor-general’s office. There 
his ability as an accountant developed and 
was recognized by his being made an exam- 
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iner of inheritance taxes and later a bank 
examiner. He had filled the latter post but 
a year when he was drafted by the Peoples 
State Bank as auditor. After 22 months’ 
service there he was tendered the presidency 
of the Union Trust Company. 

At the recent twenty-sixth annual banquet 
and meeting of the Detroit Benkers Club, Mr. 
Blair was elected president, suceceding John 
W. Staley, president of the Peoples State 
Bank. Guests of honor at the banquet in- 
cluded two former cabinet officers, Bain- 
bridge Colby, secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Wilson, and Frank H. Hitchcock, for- 
merly Postmaster General. 

The Union Trust Company now occupies 
nearly five floors of its large office building; 
has 486 employees and is divided inte twelve 
departments which attend to as many differ- 
ent functions. It also has three subsidiary 
companies. Dexter M. Ferry was first presi- 
dent of the company and held that position 
until his death in 1907. Henry B. Ledyard 
succeeded Mr. Ferry, holding the position for 
about a year when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Blair. 

The thirty-second anniversary was cele- 
brated by the Union Trust Company in a 
way that commanded the attention of the 
entire population of Detroit and surrounding 
territory via newspaper advertising features, 
radio and an “open house” function attended 
by thousands of visitors. Full-page news- 
paper advertisements pictured Detroit from 
an historical standpoint, contrasting the city 
of thirty-two years ago with today’s develop- 
ment. On the anniversary day the offices of 
the company were transformed by handsome 
floral decorations and tributes. Each visitor 
received a unique booklet which contained a 
panoramic view of Woodward avenue as it 
appeared 32 years ago and graphically re- 
vealed the great strides that Detroit has 
made since then. A _ buffet luncheon was 
served for all employees and officers fol- 
lowed by an entertainment which carried 
out the anniversary idea. 

Although the company has a large army 
of employees the management depends upon 
loyalty rather than time clocks to secure 
punctuality. Physical examinations for em- 
ployees are provided through the Life Exten- 
sion Institute of New York. Life insurance 
is carried by the company in behalf of all 
employees who have been with the organiza- 
tion more than six months. 


The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York City has elected 
Herbert P. Howell a member. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 








MARINE TRUST COMPANY TO ABSORB CITIZENS TRUST 
COMPANY 


The most important banking development 
of the closing year in Buffalo is the recent 
announcement of the proposed merger of the 
Marine Trust Company with the Citizens 
Trust Company. On November 5th the 
boards of directors of each institution unan- 
imously adopted the proposition which will 
give to Buffalo one of the largest trust com- 
panies in the country and at the same time 
emphasize the important financial and bank- 
ing relation of the city to the country as a 
whole. The Marine Trust Company, which 
will take over the offices and business of 
the Citizens, will be the seventh largest trust 
company in the State of New York from the 
standpoint of resources aggregating $160,000,- 
000. 

The merger will bring to the Marine Trust 
Company a deposit line of about $25,000,000 
in addition to average deposits of $100,000.- 
000. The five branches of the Citizens Trust 
Company will be continued and afford more 
extensive and comprehensive banking facili- 
ties for Buffalo since the combined branches 
of the two institutions will cover practically 
every part of the city. The Citizens Trust 
Company reported last June total resources 
of $30,167,000 with capital of $1,250,000; 
surplus, $1,250,000 and undivided profits of 
$448.364. The Marine Trust Company re- 
ported at the same period aggregate resources 
of $134,836,000; capital, $10,000,000; sur- 
plus, $7,000,000 and undivided profits, $766,- 
342. Its corporate existence dates back to 
1850. 

Walter P. Cooke heads the board of di- 
rectors of the Marine Trust Company with 
Elliot C. McDougal as president. John F. 
Lascelles is chairman of the advisory board, 
while the vice-presidents are Emil Deffine. 
Joseph C. Fischer, Percy W. Darby, Ralph 


Croy, Frank M. Hickok and Samuel M. John- 

son. 
The 

officers 


Citizens Trust Company’s 
are: William H. 
of the board of directors: Norman Clement, 
president: Ray M. Sidney, Leo B. Seitz, 
Jesse Dann, William H. Hurley and William 
F. Chase, vice-presidents. 

Extensive have been made in 
the main banking office of the Marine Trust 
Company with an added mezzanine floor 
which increases floor space by 2,400 square 
feet. 

Employes of the Marine Trust Company, 
exclusive of these in executive positions, con- 
tributed $277,000 to the Buffalo Red 
Drive for Japanese relief. 


principal 


Crosby, chairman 


alterations 


Cross 


At the recent annual dinner and entertain- 
ment at the Hotel Statler in behalf of em- 
ployees of the Marine Trust Company there 
were over 500 in attendance. The Marine 
Trust Club has been provided with a club 
house of its own. 

Thomas L. Jewett, 
the safe deposit 
Trust Company 


assistant manager of 
department of the Marine 
recently retired after com- 
pleting fifty-two years of continuous service 
with the Company. He will receive a pen- 
sion which under the Marine system based 
on years of service, will approximate, if not 
exceed, Mr. Jewett’s salary 
tirement. 


before his re- 


Life insurance policies of $1,000,000 or 
more are carried by at least 120 Americans. 
Four claims of more than one million each 
were paid in 1922. 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J. enlisted its employees in a new 
business contest which ended Nov. 15th with 
results exceeding the designated quota. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AS ONE OF THE NORTHWEST’S 
PIONEER ORGANIZATIONS 


NOTABLE RECORD OF FIDUCIARY AND INVESTMENT SERVICE 





HEN the Minneapolis Trust Com- 

pany was opened for business No- 

vember 1, 18SS, just thirty-five 
vears ago the functions of a corporate fidu- 
ciary agency were all but unknown in the 
Northwest. It required courage as well as 
foresight to project such an organization in 
those days, particularly in view of the fact 
that its powers were limited to trust opera- 
tions, execution of trusts, safe deposit fa- 
cilities and the lending of money on city 
mortgages. 

TheyMinneapolis Trust Company opened for 
business in the law offices of Jackson, At- 
water and Hill in the Kasota building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. There was at that time but 
one other trust company in that city. The 
Minneapolis Trust Company started with a 





ELBRIDGE C, COOKE 


Chairman of the Board, Minneapolis Trust Co. 


capital of $500,000 which was considered an 
unusually large sum in those days. Its first 
officers, four of the leading business men of 
the city, were: Samuel Hill, president; 
Thomas Lowry, first vice-president; H. G 
Harrison, second vice-president; Clarkson 
Lindley, secretary and treasurer. The first 
board of directors was composed of twelve 
of Minneapolis’ most prominent and reliable 
business and professional men. 

The scope of the work soon increased and 
new functions, together with the proper fa- 
cilities for discharging them, have been stead- 
ily added, until today Minneapolis Trust 
Company is one of the most completely 
equipped fiduciary institutions in the North- 
west. In 1896 farm mortgages were dealt 
in for the first time. In 1907 a farm loan 


Ropert W. WEBB 


President, Minneapolis Trust Company 
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department was organized. 
tive management this department has earned 
a wide reputation for sound and dependable 


Under conserva- 


operation. Minneapolis Trust Company 
takes particular pride in the record of this 
department during the recent difficult years 
in agricultural sections. In 1904 the city 
mortgage business was extended into a real 
estate department under the management of 
experienced realtors. 

By 1910, the need for additional invest- 
ment facilities having become evident a bond 
department was established. The department 
has expanded rapidly of recent years. Its 


facilities have been increased by material 
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HOME OF THE MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


additions to its sales force; the establish- 
ment of an engineering division, a statistical 
division, a municipal department and a trad- 
ing desk. One particularly valuable service 
recently inaugurated is that of offering to 
customers expert analysis of their invest- 
ment holdings with a view to improving the 
general desirability and stability of the indi- 
vidual’s list. 

Through its bond department Minneapolis 
Trust Company has been of valuable service 
in financing the municipalities, public utili- 
ties and other industries of Minnesota and 
the Northwest. Among the bond and pre- 
ferred stock issues of Northwestern Cor- 
porations underwritten or distributed by 
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Minneapolis Trust are those of 
Washburn-Crosby Minneapolis Street 
Railway Co., Union Public Service Co., Jour- 
nal Printing Co., Minneapolis Tribune, Nicol- 
let Hotel, Island Warehouse Corporation, and 
St. Paul Union Depot Co. 

In the Fall of 1918 Minneapolis Trust 
Company opened a banking department to 
handle checking and savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit. From the beginning 
this department has flourished, deposits hav- 
ing grown in less than five years to well over 
$4,000,000. 

Minneapolis Trust 
to adopt the best means of meeting the 
changing status of the farm loan situation. 
On May 2, 1922 the Minneapolis-Trust Joint 
Stock Land Bank was organized with a 
paid in capital of $250,000, all of which is 
owned by Minneapolis Trust Company. Al- 
ready the land bank has received applica- 
tions for loans amounting to almost $11,000, 
000, has completed well over $6,000,000, in 
loans and has issued $5,500,000 in farm loan 
bonds. 

In May, 1913, an affiliation of Minneapolis 
Trust Company with the First National 
Bank became effective, the stockholders of 
the two institutions being from that time 
identical. This step has proved admirable 
for both institutions, for by it the bank 
secured safety deposit, trust and investment 
facilities, while the trust company gained 
the additional security resulting from alli- 
ance with the oldest and largest bank in 
Minneapolis. Combined resources of the two 
institutions as of September 14, 1923, were 
$107,980,909.73. 

Since the trust company’s organization its 
directorate has increased in number from 
12 to 32. The company has been proud to 
number among its early directors men of 
outstanding achievement in the progress of 
the Northwest such as James J. Hill, Thomas 
Lowry, C. G. Goodrich, H. G. Harrison, and 
William H. Dunwoody. 

During its history Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany has had but three presidents. The first, 
Samuel Hill, served from 1888 to 1903, and 
was succeeded by Elbridge C. Cooke, who, 
since 1895, had occupied positions of respon- 
sibility in the company. In 1920 Mr. Cooke 
became chairman of the board, being suc- 
ceeded as president by Robert W. Webb, the 
present incumbent. Mr. Webb came to the 
company in 1894 and worked his way to the 
presidency through ability and outstanding 
efforts in the interests of the company. 

Since the company’s organization the num- 
ber of employees increased to 95, its 
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Capital, surplus and undivided profits $10,000,000 
Deposits, approximately- - - - - 100,000,000 


anufacturers 
Trust Company 












BORO OF MANHATTAN BORO OF BROOKLYN 
139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th Street 84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 


re rth S 225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
385 Fourth Ave., corner 2/th Street 710 Grand St., near Graham Ave. 


513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd Street 190 Joralemon Street 
415 Broadway, corner Canal Street (To be opened shortly) 
BORO OF QUEENS 
1696 Myrtle Ave., corner Cypress Avenue, Ridgewood 
BORO OF BRONX 


1042 Westchester Ave., corner Southern Boulevard. 





















capital, surplus and undivided profits to apolitan, he graduated from Past High 
$1,912,785.69, its total deposits to $6,945,- School in Minneapolis in January 1908. After 
431.78, and its total resources to $9,027,- spending four years in a country bank, he 



























343.82. went to the First National Bank of St. Paul 
Present officers of the company are: as assistant to the president. A year later he 
Elbridge C. Cooke, chairman board of di- entered the employ of the Northwestern 

rectors. Trust Company of St. Paul, becoming its sec- 
Robert W. Webb, president. retary and assistant treasurer. 

F. A. Chamberlain, vice-president. To have been in existence thirty-five years 
Hovey C. Clarke, vice-president. is, of itself, no great distinction, in these 
C. T. Jaffray, vice-president. days. But to have been for thirty-five years 
Wm. G. Northup, vice-president. a leader in the financial and fiduciary affairs 
A. B. Whitney, vice-president and trust of Minneapolis and the Northwest, and to 
officer. have merited for that time the full confidence 
I. H. Overman, vice-president and bond of the public—these are achievements of 
officer. which Minneapolis Trust Company is proud. 
E. J. Grimes, treasurer. In connection with the thirty-fifth anni- 
H. V. Bruchholz, secretary. versary the Minneapolis Trust Company has 
A. C. Danenbaum, real estate officer. published an instructive and interestingly 
C. H. MeMillan, asst. treasurer and asst written booklet bearing the caption, “The Ad- 
secretary. vantages of a Trust Company.” Therein is 
Henry Verdelin, asst. secretary. presented a brief history of the company, 
Paul Reyerson, asst. trust officer. followed by a description of the functions of 


Hugh W. Martin was recently elected the trust company and the proved advantages 
cashier and assistant treasurer of Minne- of corporate trusteeship in relation to indi- 
apolis Trust Company. The new cashier as- viduals as well as corporate affairs. Other 
sumed his duties November 16th. Mr. Mar- information in the booklet relates to costs 
tin comes to the trust company after nine of trust service, laws of descent and distribu- 
years of banking experience. A native Minne-_ tion, inheritance taxes, ete. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
JOHN W. MARSHALL sas ViICE-PREs. JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- - ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - 20 VICE-PREs WILLIAM R. HUBNER ° ASST SECRETARY 
4. H. M. LEE - 3D VICE-PREs. REGINALD S&S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - 4TH VICE-PRES GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE - TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~* - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER = 2 = CASHIER 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER - - ASST. TREAS. HARRY E. CHALLIS ~- bad ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


PAR. eller ivi; 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


SUBJECTS OF DISCUSSION AT FIRST REGIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY CONFERENCE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The subject scheduled for discussion at the fore colleges; 
First Regional Trust Company Conference 
held at San Francisco November 22 and 23 


—— « 


covered a wide range dealing with important 


public speaking, news- 
paper and magazine articles; meetings 
with bank employees and officers, ete. 


Developing trust business through the 


problems and phases of trust company opera- 
tion. This is the first conference of the kind 
to enable trust companies located in different 
sections of the country, unable to attend the 
Mid-Winter Conference in New York, to ex- 
change views and foster acquaintanceships. 
There is every promise that these regional 
conferences, conducted under the auspices of 
the Trust Company Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, will be regularly observed 
each year and induce to greater solidarity 
and efficiency in trust company work. The 
subjects scheduled for the San Francisco 
conference follow: 
1. Policies to be pursued in acceptance of 
new business: 
(a) Standing of trustor. 
(b) Merits of enterprise. 
(c) Indebtedness on trusteed prop- 
erty. 
(d) Use of bank’s name in promot- 
ing enterprise, etc. 
Value of bank of officers and directors 
naming it executor and trustee under 
their wills. 
Fundamentals of correct trust charges: 
(a) Statutory. 
(b) By agreement (acceptance, an- 
nual, closing fees). 
Creating a proper understanding of 
status of trust company service, educa- 
tional publicity campaigns; lectures be- 


Bar. 
Investing trust funds: joint authority 
with others; legal investments, trustee 
buying securities from itself, use of 
mortgage participation certificates in- 
terest yield. 
Auditing practice in connection with 
trusts. 
Co-operation between trust companies 
for standardization of practice and ex- 
change of business. 
Trust problems arising from commu- 
nity property law. 
Life insurance trusts. 
Discussion of topics suggested at con- 
ference. 
First day: Demonstration of securing 
executorship or trusteeship under a 
will. 
15. Second day: Demonstration of securing 
trusteeship under voluntary trust. 
Through the generous invitation of the 
San Francisco Committee all delegates at- 
tending the conference from outside San 
Francisco were the guests of that committee 
at the banquet on the evening of November 
22d at the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
Entertainments included reserved tickets for 
the Leland Stanford and University of Cali- 
fornia football game at Berkeley on Novem- 
ber 24th. 
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ANNUAL DINNER AND MEETING FOR 
BANKERS’ CLUB 

November 3 was a memorable day for the 
male members of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany force of New York who are allied under 
the banner of the Bankers Club. It was an 
“all-day celebration” with 600 members of 
the club attending en masse a football game 
at the Polo Grounds in the afternoon and 
then journeying via a fleet of busses, to the 
Astor Hotel where a “king’s feast” was pro- 
vided in the big banquet hall. A delega- 
tion of officers of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany with guests from other cities, were 
seated at the head table. A large part of 
the credit for the success of the day was 
due to the generalship of B. W. Evans, presi- 
dent of the club. 

The Paris office of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in Place Vendome reports that during 
the past year there was an increase of 
70 per cent. in deposits; 172 in exchange 
transactions and the travel department 
cashed 118 per cent. more checks than the 
previous year. 

Trust companies of New Jersey increased 
their resources $66,395,062, during the past 
year making the aggregate $758,050,156 with 
deposits of $639,137,026 representing a gain 
of $43,878,000. 
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GRAV EG 


ORE trust business depends on 

more people understanding and 
desiring the personal advantages of 
trust company protection. 


That means educational work plus 
real salesmanship. 


Those two forces give vitality and 
power to the beautifully illustrated 
direct mail messages in the GRAVES 
Trust CampaiGN—praised every- 
where as the unchallenged master- 
pieces of trust literature. 


Wo. Eviiotr GRAvEs 
Financial Publicity 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SERVICE 


ANNUAL DINNER AND MEETING OF THE BANKERS CLUB, COMPOSED OF EMPLOYEES OF THE 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YorK, HELD NOVEMBER 3p, AT HOTEL ASTOR 
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Acts as Executor Under Will, Ad- 


ministrator, Curator, Assignee, Re- 


ceiver, or in any Fiduciary Capacity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$350,000.00 


General Banking Business Solicited 





R. S. HECHT’S CAREER AN EXAMPLE TO 
RISING YOUNG BANKERS 

Ten years ago Rudolph S. Hecht came 
from Chicago to New Orleans, and what he 
has achieved in that decade, both as a banker 
and in the civic advancement of the city of 
his adoption, would fill a volume with mighty 
interesting chapters. Last year Mr. Hecht 
received the loving cup which is awarded 
annually in New Orleans to the man who 
has done the most unselfish and notable work 
for the city. He is held in such affectionate 
regard by the people of the Crescent city 
that they would gladly confer upon him the 
highest public honors within their gift. But 
his inclinations do not lie that way. Mr. 
Hecht prefers to devote most of his energies 
to the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
which is the foremost and strongest trust 
company organization in the Southland. 

Because of his incisive judgment, mastery 
of the refinements as well as details of finan- 
cial problems and because of his unflagging 
spirit to advance the welfare of his com- 
munity Mr. Hecht is the man upon whom the 
citizens of New Orleans have relied by com- 
mon consent to carry out the financial end 
of civic and development problems. He 
worked out the financial plan for New Or- 
lean’s great system of cotton warehouses and 
elevators. As president of the Board of Port 
Commissioners he reorganized and put that 
body upon a business basis. He brought 
about the revision of city finances some years 
ago. His services made possible the finan- 
cing of the $20,000,000 Industrial Canal. He 
brought about the refinancing of the State 
debt and during the war was the driving 
force behind Liberty Loan campaigns. He 
was prominent in reorganization of New Or- 
lean’s Railway and Light Company; helped 


b 


organize the Mississippi Shipping Company 


and many other civic and public movements. 

When he came to the Hibernia ten years 
ago he put its foreign department upon a 
new basis; then had charge of the trust de- 
partment and later the bond department. 
From vice-president he advanced and suc- 
ceeded the late John J. Gannon as president 
five years ago. Since then deposits of the 
Hibernia have increased from $26,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. During his administration the 
Hibernia erected the largest bank and office 
building in New Orleans. 


R. S. Hecut 


President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans; 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, State Bank Division 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Mernber Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital ee we x Be eee 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GODDARD.......Chairman of the Board 
HenrRY A. HAUGAN.. President 
OscaR H. HAUGAN.... . .Vice-President 
C. EpwaRp CARLSON.... ....Vice-President 
WALTER J. COR cccesescs ....Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM...........+2+++0+--Cashier 
OE, te EROS 6 ween ve vesddscevwae Secretary 
Wa. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
PARE Ee PACEARD. cdccccccces 
JoserH F. NOTHEIS........... 
FRANK W. DELVES.............Assistant Cashier 
GayLorp S. MorsE............Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L. JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
Pau C. MELLANDER Assistant Cashier 
Joun D. CAMPBELL...........Assistant Secretary 


-Assistant Cashier 
-Assistant Cashier 


Your Business Invited 


STOCK CONTROL OF UNION COUNTY 
TRUST OF ELIZABETH, N. J. 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of New- 
ark, N. J., has sold its controlling stock in- 
terest in the Union County Trust Company 
of Elizabeth, N. J. This stock interest, 
amounting to $800,000 has been held by the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company since the 
Union County Trust Company was organized 
twenty years ago. The sale of the stock has 
been entirely confined to residents and busi- 
ness men of Elizabeth. Mr. Uzal H. McCar- 
ter, president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, stated that the sale of the stock 
was prompted by the fact that the Elizabeth 
organization had experienced such growth 
that it was deemed advantageous to have 
the company owned in Elizabeth. Mr. Mc- 
Carter continues as member of the board of 
the Union County Trust Company. 


The Service Trust Company has opened 
for business at Passaic, N. J., with capital 
$400,000 and surplus, $200,000. 

J. J. Ghinger, deputy bank commissioner of 
Maryland, has been made treasurer and as- 


sistant secretary of the recently organized 
Century Trust Company of Baltimore. 


COMPANIES 


FIDELITY 


International Trust Co. 


Main Office 
Chambers Street & W. Broadway 


Branches 
17 Battery Pl. 110 William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


New York Clearing House 


Assets Over 
$25,000,000.00 


The Potomac Trust Company has been or- 
ganized as the first labor bank in Virginia 
at Potomac with $25,000 capital. 

The Central Trust Company has been ‘or- 
ganized at Richmond, Va., with W. H. 
Schwarzchild as president and Holt Page sec- 
retary. Capital, $100,000. 


“WHAT EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
KNOWS” 


“* Publisher Trust CoMPANIES 
Magazine: 


“I enclose draft for $5.00 in pay- 
ment of Trust Companies magazine 
for the next twelve months. To para- 
phrase the slogan of a certain life 
insurance company, I would say 
that if every trust company official 
knew what every subscriber knows, 
they would all take Trust Companies 
magazine. 

Yours truly, 


Trust Officer. 
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Quickening 
Capital Turnover 


Over half a century of Service to our fellow bank- 
ers has given this organization a fine appreciation 
of what our colleagues require. 

Today more than 800 banks call us their direct 
““eorrespondent’”’ in Cleveland. 

To you this means exceptional collection facilities, 
a directness which eliminates demurrage charges 
for your customers and ‘“‘float’’ for you 

In short—a quicker “‘turnover’’ of your invested 
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GEN. HEPPENHEIMER HEADS CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


William C. Heppenheimer, pres 
ident of the Trust Company of New Jersey of 
Jersey City, has been elected president of 
the Northern New Jersey Clearing House As- 
sociation. Walter Gardiner, vice-president of 
the New Title Guaranty & Trust 
Company of Jersey City, was elected a mem- 
ber of the nominating committee. The asso- 
ciation reported for the year ended October 
1, total exchanges of $2,192,193.906 and total 
balances of $1,721,702,663. 


General 


Jersey 


NEXT A. B. A. CONVENTION IN 
CHICAGO 


The fiftieth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association will be held 
in Chicago either the latter part of Septem- 
ber or the first week in October, according 
to official announcement made by Executive 
Manager F. N. Shepherd. A special commit- 
tee has been appointed by the American Bank- 
ers Association which will co-operate with 
local committees in Chicago to duly celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the American Bankers Association. 


COMPANIES 


tm UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
Recources Over 260 Millions 
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MORE NORMAL TREND IN BUSINESS 

The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, in “Business and Fi- 
“An important dif- 
ference exists between this fall and last fall. 
A year ago the production 
clined sharply upward. 


its current 
nancial Comment,” says: 


Was in- 
Orders were piling 
up, prices were rising, employment and wages 
increasing. 


curve 


The culmination of all this came 
last spring. The marked recession of buying 
during the summer was evidence that stocks 
while in had at 
least been built up to a comfortable amount. 
Last year “light ;” 
this year they are generally labeled “mod- 
erate.” The meaning of this is that indus- 
try has caught up and is operating on cur- 
rent and future demand. This state of things 
should naturally lead to more conservative 
buying and more stable prices. If it did not, 
the dangers ahead that some people now see, 
would be much more real.” 


most cases not excessive, 


stocks were said to be 


Oliver C. Wyman, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Northwestern National 
Bank, and a director of the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust of Minneapolis, died at his home 
in that city recently. 











TRUST 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assetsover . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over . . 56,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO. 
OF PITTSeveEGH 
fOunOto 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 


COMPANIES 641 


RADIO TALKS ON WILLS AND TRUSTS 

Thousands of radio fans in New York and 
vicinity have “tuned in” recently on a series 
of talks on Wills and Trusts given by Mr. 
Dudley F. Fowler, assistant trust officer of 
the Bank of America and broadcasted from 
the WEAF station of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph,Company. Stripped of 
technicalities and with facts presented in a 
Way to make them personally applicable to 
every adult hearer, there is no doubt that 
such direct approach serves to increase the 
ranks of converts to the superiority of cor 
porate trust service. 

Mr. Fowler gave three talks, the first on 
“The Importance of a Will;” the second on 
“The Functions of a Trust,” and the third 
on “The Corporate Executor and Trustee.” 
In his first message Mr. Fowler dwelt upon 
the fact that so many men neglect wills and 
pointing out the wisdom of avoiding faulty 
construction of the wills; the importance 
of choosing reliable executors and safekeep- 
ing of will. In the second talk he elaborated 
upon the protection and usefulness of vari- 
ous trust arrangements. In the third talk 
he explained the many safeguards with which 
the corporate executor and trustee surround 
the administration of estates and the carry- 
ing out of trusts. 
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DELEGATION OF OFFICERS OF LARGER. BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES OF THE COUNTRY WHO 

MADE A First-Hanp Stupy oF AUTOMOBILE FINANCING PLANS AS GUESTS AT SOUTH BEND, 

IND., OF THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION, BANKERS TO STUDEBAKER Motor CAR 
DEALERS 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Increase Trust Business Through 


The Inheritance Tax Service 
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, ‘HOUGH inheritance taxes have been enforced 


in some form or other since biblical days, they 

offer a new method for developing trust company 
business. A single investment may be taxable by four 
or more states, a single estate is exposed to multiple 
taxation, such taxation often depletes the value of 
holdings 25% to 40% (and more)—and, above all, 
the trust department of a bank can actually save its 
clients a large part of this loss. All this provides a 
distinctive method for building up trust business. If 
a man has an estate of only $100,000, he will welcome 
the aid you can give him. 


ME) aac i aaa a 


For less than \7c. a day, you can obtain all the 
information necessary to provide a complete Service 
on Inheritance Taxes. The Inheritance Tax Service 
of Prentice-Hall brings all the data together in a com- 
prehensive form, simplifies it, clarifies it, and keeps you 
osted throughout the year on all changes (these are 
Samant): It equips you to handle easily and thor- 
oughly any question on the subject. 


This Service provides the only source for all this infor- 
mation. It is being used with satisfaction by large 
institutions and small. We shall be glad to elon 
full particulars, both of the Service and of the methods 
actually used by trust departments in developing their 
business on the strength of this idea. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
For Without cost or obligation to us, please forward full information about the Inheritance 


Tax Service. 
F ull Name 
(Please Print) 


Information Title 
Institution 
Address 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and undivided Profits More than One Million Dollars 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawoeii 


COLONEL BYRD 

“Colonel Byrd—A Character Worth Know- 
ing,” is the title of a booklet—the first of 
a series—issued by the trust department of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
The Colonel is a typical successful American 
business man, keen on the scent for business 
and too much engrossed in his important af- 
fairs to devote even a passing thought to the 
preparation of a will or who shall administer 
his estate in the event of his death. Enter 
Dan Worth, his attorney, whose reminder 
that the Colonel has never drawn up a will, 
is greeted with the response, “For the love 
of Pete.” But as the dutiful lawyer dwells 
upon the consequences of intestacy, and 
shows how helpless the wife and children 
will be without intelligent precautions, Colo- 
nel Byrd takes notice and instructs his law- 
yer to draw up a will. 

The moral of this clever little booklet is 
two-fold. One is that no man is so busy as 
to run the danger of having his estate sub- 
jected to arbitrary laws of descent and dis- 
tribution; second, it is the moral obligation 
of lawyers to keep their clients advised as 
to the penalties of procrastination and 
the benefits of will-making and the appoint- 
ment of reliable executors and trustees. 


IMPORTANT BANK AND TRUST COM. 

PANY MERGER IN SAN FRANCISCO 

The historic Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco which traces its ex- 
istence back to the days of ’49 when the gold 
discovery craze swept the country, is to be 
denationalized and become a component 
part of the Union Trust Company of that 
city. Plans have been approved to consoli- 
date these two of the oldest banking insti- 
tutions on the Pacific Coast to operate as the 
Wells Fargo Bank-Union Trust Company 
under the charter of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. The combined organization will have 
resources over $120,000,000. 


The Union Trust Company has completed 


thirty years of service. It was organized 
in 1893 with Isaias W. Hellman as presi- 
dent, who became chairman in 1916 and was 
succeeded as president by his son, I. W. 
Hellman. The present encumbent of the 
office is Charles J. Deering with E. 8. Heller. 
H. G. Larsh and L. E. Green, vice-presidents. 
Resources of the company are $41,270,000; 
eapital, $1,200,000; surplus, $1,975,000; un- 
divided profits, $712,502. The company has 
a large volume of trust business. 


WILLIAM DAWSON’S ESTATE 

A most refreshing contribution to current 
trust literature is the story of “William Daw- 
son’s Estate,” graphically related in a series 
of display advertisements which have been 
published for distribution in brochure form 
by the Detroit Trust Company of Detroit. Mr. 
Dawson is an imaginary person, but his prob- 
lems and how he disposed of them are the 
same as confront every typical American 
business man. The way in which he set 
his house in order conveys a message that 
cannot be too widely impressed upon the 
public mind. 

Dawson receives a letter from the widow 
of an old friend which brings home to him 
the sad consequences of an estate wiped out 
because there had been no will or responsible 
executor. He realizes with a shock he has 
not written his will and that his wife and 
children may be exposed to the same dan- 
ger. He sets about the task of listing his 
holdings, calls in his lawyer. Together they 
frame a will appointing the trust company 
as trustee and executor. When Dawson has 
passed away and his will is read it is shown 
that he has left his wife’s share in trust; 
has set up a trust fund leaving his daughter 
an independent income; has provided a trust 
to educate his son; has left his business 
in the care of the Detroit Trust Co. to man- 
age until the son is able to take it over. 
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TRUST 


COMPANIES 


United States Treasury 
Certificates 


ANY AMOUNT OF ANY ISSUE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


DEBT RETIREMENT RECORD OF U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


The admirable maintained by the 
United States Government among the nations 
of the world in redeeming its bonded obliga- 
tions and retiring war debts, is most inter- 
estingly set forth in the recent publication 
issued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York entitled “United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and Treasury Certificates.”” The 
sjankers Trust Company renders a genuine 
service in emphasizing the fiscal record of 
the Government at this time. 

The Revolutionary War Debt of $76,000,- 
000 was reduced to $45,000,000 by 1812. The 
War of 1812 indebtedness of $127,000,000 
was practically extinguished by 1835. The 
Mexican War debt was reduced in four years 
from $68,000,000 to $23,000,000. The Civil 
War Debt of $2.844,000,000 was cut down to 
$839,000,000 in 1893. The high net debt fig- 
ure of the last war of $24,479,000,000 in 1919 
has been reduced to $21,702,000,000. Upon 
such a foundation the holders of U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment securities may well feel secure. 


record 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PHILADELPHIA 


Three Hundred and Seven 
Chestnut Street 


Commercial Trust Building 


City Hall Square 


UP-TO-DATE CONGRESSIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SERVICE 


With an unusually 
Congress approaching which is expected to 
arrive at important decisions regarding taxa 
tion, railroad regulation and matters 
affecting business as well as financial inter 
Legislative 
provided by the Corporation Trust 
Company of New York additional 
value. This service is perhaps the 
complete and reliable of its kind and sub 
scribers are of quick and efficient 
The Federal Income and War Tax 
offered by the Trust 
Company is espe 
cially among trust 
keeping them informed on latest changes and 
rulings. 


session ol 


interesting 


other 


ests, the special Congressional 
Service 
derives 


most 


assured 
service. 
Service Corporation 
popular 
companies and banks in 


also 


deservedly 


The opening of a new office in Minneapolis 
by the Corporation Trust Company is an- 
nounced by President Kenneth K. McLaren. 
This will be the seventh office maintained by 
the company located in various important 
centers of the country. 
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Your Rhode Island Business— 


can best be handled by Rhode 
Island’s only state-wide bank- 
ing institution. Collections 
and other banking business 
can be attended to promptly 
and effectively. The com- 
bined strength of Branch Of- 
fices situated in every im- 
portant commercial center 
throughout the state and ade- 
quate resources ensure un- 
excelled service. Correspon- 
dence invited. 


Industrial Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve — 
PROVIDENCE 


, tem 


WELCOME SHELTER FROM FINANCIAL 
CARE 
The Chicago Title & Trust Company is 
publishing a series of display advertisements 
which has for its keynote the precept that 
“Trust Service is a Public Service.” This 
company advantage as a corporate 
fiduciary that it has no deposits, no demand 
liabilities and does not deal in securities— 
important considerations which have in- 
duced many Chicagoans to confide their 
property and estates to the care of the com- 
pany. These attributes are featured in the 
advertisements, of which one is reproduced 
herewith in reduced form. 


has the 


ELECTED PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
Pe a 

Colonel A. C. Rogers, advertising manager 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Financial Advertisers Association, 
which has a membership of forty represen- 
tatives from the banks and brokerage houses 
of the city. Colonel Rogers was, several 
years ago, president of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Clnb. 
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COMPANIES 


Well Done 


“Anything worth do- 
ing is worth doing 
well ” is the funda 
mental principle of 
our Collection De- 
partment. 


Send your Memphis 
items to the “U & P” 
if you wish “Putting 
Ourselves in Your 


Shoes” service. 


Wiaienccaneiins 
BANK & TRUST 


Memphis 
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‘ALL BRANCHES OF saute TREE” 


ONE 


Corporate Service 
Trustee for Mortgage Bonds 
Regotrar and Transfer Agent 


Escrow Department 
Offers Only Safe Way 
to Close Real Estate Deals 


Recerverships and Reorgani:atons 


Rooted um the far: chat "Trust Service us a 


Public Service,” this Compan: 


y has had a 


sound and steady growth through nearly half 


2 century 
Because of the bving strength and safery in ats 
Trust Sermee a great number of far seghted men 
and women find 13 welcome shelter from fhinan- 
aul care, uncertainty and fear of future loss 


The service m considerate, thoughtful and 


OF 


ts made sure by assets of over $18,000,000, no 
deposits and no demand habiboes. 


Let thus Company put ss resources, expenence 
and speculued trang back of your wishes. 
They will be carned out, now and hereafter, 
with unchanging yustce, in letter and in spent. 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
69 West Washungton Serect 
Assets Over $18,000,000 No Demand Leabslines 


A SERIES OF DISTINCTIVE 
MENTS PUBLISHED 


ADVERTISE- 
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THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR IN EUROPE 

Mr. J. J. L. Dennen, manager of the for- 
eign money order department of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, which remits a large 
proportion of American funds going abroad, 
has some entertaining facts to relate as to 
the “might of the American dollar” in Con- 
tinental countries where currencies have 
reached their lowest ebb in value, but their 
greatest output in numerals. A single dollar 
will buy many hundreds of thousands of 
Austrian kronen and literally millions of 
marks and Russian rubles. The American 
or European encounters in these countries 
flourishing curb exchange markets where 
dollars are eagerly sought while shops and 
hotels re-echo with the clink of American coin. 

Explaining how these dollars get to 
Europe Mr. Dennen says: “The large and 
infallible source of supply is from the for- 
eign-born in the United States, who regular- 
ly remit actual American dollars to 
dependent relatives in Europe. 
mittances are made through 
other remittance institutions regularly en- 
gaged in such business. The American Ex- 
press Company, for example, which does a 
large business in remitting immigrants’ 
money to Europe, has arrangements for 
paying out actual dollars in all parts of Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Germany, Latvia, Poland and 
Russia. Sometimes it is possible to obtain 
dollars at the point where they are to be 
paid out. When this supply fails, however, 
it is necessary to export them in 
amounts from countries or 


their 
These re- 
banking and 


large 


other from the 


United States to the company’s correspond- 


ents abroad, who 


requisite lots. 


divide 


them up into the 


“A curious fact is that the different de- 
nominations of bills have different values 
abroad. In some countries $5 Federal Re- 
serve notes are valued highest, because they 
are not in circulation to the same extent as 
bank notes, silver certificates, or 
backs.” In Russia it is so difficult to get 
smaller bills that remittances are accepted 
in multiples of $5 only, and (paid with 
$5 bills. The dollars thus paid out find their 
way into general circulation, where some of 
them are available later for purchase to pay 
other remittances, the remainder finding 
their way into hoards of thrifty persons.” 

To fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Mr. Miller Joblin, the American 
Chamber of Commerce for the Levant, which 
has its headquarters in Constantinople, has 
raised to its presidency Mr. R. E. Bergeron, 
general manager of the American Express 
Company’s Near East Division. 


‘green- 
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EDENS ON FORCE OF ADVERTISING 

William G. Edens, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
and member of Public Relations Committee, 
A. B. A., delivered an address at the Adver- 
tising Exposition given recently in New York 
under the auspices of the Advertising Club 
of this city. Mr. Edens said in part: 

“America life on this earth 
because it has the best advertised life. Ameri- 
ean health is the 
American 
ways and habits of 
advertising. 
and most successful in the world because it 
advertising the 
ness men enlarge 


has the best 


best in the world because 

best informed in the 
health, largely through 
American business is the largest 


people are 


American busi- 
their business institutions 
in proportion as they advertise them. Ameri- 
can buyers become more shrewd in spending 
their money in proportion as they read ad- 
vertisements. Advertising, therefore, is the 
medium which, like mercy in Portia’s fa- 
mous speech in the Merchant of Venice, ‘It 
blesseth him that him that takes. 

“Advertising is is today largely 
because of the success of the 
is true that the 
successful as it 
advertising. 
used by 


uses most. 


gives and 
what it 
power and 
daily paper. Nevertheless it 
daily paper is as is today 
Some of the raw 


newspapers in larger 


because of 
paper our 
cities costs between ten and twenty thousand 
dollars a day more than the returns from 
those who buy the paper. This difference 
must be made up by the advertisers. In 
other words, if advertising, 
newspaper readers would be denied the daily 
contact with the outlook on the world which 
the newspapers afford 

“The banking 
better acquainted than any 
has been benefited 
within the last 
banking the country 
done more advertising than ever before in 
their history. They have installed large ad 
vertising departments which acquaint their 
communities and customers with facts which 
formerly were regarded in the light of insti- 
tutional secrets. The banker publishes to the 
community those facts which build up com- 
munity respect and confidence in his institu- 
tion. The result been that millions of 
people who formerly would not place their 
money in the care of bankers, but who 
hoarded it at home, entrusted it to friends 
or invested it in wildeat speculations, now 
regard the bank as the safest place in the 
world. Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been brought from their hiding places and 
placed in circulation, much to the advance 
of institutions and business. 


there were no 


which I am 
other 


business, with 
business, 
advertising 
Big 


have 


largely by 


dozen or fifteen years. 


institutions of 


has 
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The OMAHA TRUST CO. 


Affiliated with the OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


Dealers in Government, 


Securities 


Combined Resources over $35,000,000 


Trust 


Able and responsible ad- 
Municipal, Corporate and ministration of all fidu- 
Farm Mortgage Bonds. 


ciary relationships. 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


THE MAKING OF A TRUST COMPANY 


Of absorbing interest is the cleverly writ- 
ten and handsomely bound book, “The Mak- 
ing of a Trust Company,” issued by the 
Chicago Trust Company on the recent oc- 
casion of the formal opening of the new bank- 
ing home at Monroe and Clark streets. 
While treating chiefly with the growth of 
policies which have characterized the twenty- 
one years’ experience of the Chicago Trust 
Company, the author, William T. Cross, has 
succeeded in giving a good account also of 
the various stages in the evolution of the 
modern trust company in this country. The 
early history and trend of trust company 
activity is traced and carried through the 
various stages resulting in a steady broad- 
ening of trust company functions and serv- 
ices, 

George Ade has contributed a foreword to 
the book in his inimitable style. He writes f 
“Banks Then and Now,” picturing the “band 
of enterprising promoters” who started a 
bank in the wilds of Morocco in pre-Civil 
War days so far away from civilization that 
it was practically impossible for the pub- 
lie to come and redeem the wildcat cur- 
rency of the institution. 

“Once upon a time,” says George Ade, 
“we went to the bank to give up our vital 
organs on a basis of two per cent. a month, 
but now we go in to shake hands and admire 
the mural decorations and receive wonder- 
ful advice, all free of charge. The mystery 
to an outsider is that a bank can make any 
money these days. It seems to be rendering 
all sorts of unusual kinds of expert service 
at very low charges. 

“The modern bank is like an indulgent 
parent to the depositor who really deposits. 


It has learned to say ‘No’ in such a diplo- 
matic manner that disappointment is always 
tinged with admiration. It has departments 
never dreamed of by the note-shaver of the 
last century. It protects us while we are here 
and administers on us after we have de- 
parted and is a rock and shelter to the small 
investor being pursued by the get-rich-quick 
peddlers. 

“This brief introduction to a most inter- 
esting volume is a verbal bouquet to the 
Chicago Trust Company, now coming of age, 
but already wise and prosperous. It has 
commanded support and respect because it 
was founded upon the integrity and ability 
of self-made men, representing the foresight 
and ambition of Chicago. Many of us on the 
sidelines admire Lucius Teter and his as- 
sociates and greet them on this significant 
anniversary with as much jovial familiarity 
us any prospective borrower would dare to 
lavish upon a banker.” 

Housed in its beautiful and distinctive 
new banking quarters, President Lucius 
Teter has set a goal of $20,000,000 in de- 
posits by the end of this year for the Chi- 
cago Trust Company. The Twenty Million 
Club has been organized by stockholders, di- 
rectors, officers and employees which is mak- 
ing a drive for new business to attain the 
twenty million mark in deposits before the 
present year draws to a close. Judging from 
past “drives” there is every assurance of 
success because Mr. Teter has built up a 
spirit of loyalty and devotion among all 
those with his company which 
the future of the institu- 


associated 
means much for 


tion. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 
UNDER GENERAL McROBERTS 

During the two years that General Samuel 
McRoberts has guided the affairs of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York 
as president, the business and earning ¢a- 
pacity of the organization has been notably 
developed. When General McRoberts as- 
sumed office the deposits amounted to $27,- 
000,000 while the statement of last Septem- 
ber 10th shows deposits of $40,109,000 with 
resources Of $49,943,000. Surplus and un- 
divided profits, during the same period, have 
increased from $3,000,000 to $4,014,700 with 
eapital of $2,000,000. Earnings have en- 
abled the company to make substantial addi- 
tions to surplus and undivided profit ac- 
count in addition to payment of 16 per cent. 
annual dividend on stock, the 
tation of which has advanced 
$300 per share. 

When McRoberts became presi- 
dent the directorate of the company was ma- 
terially strengthened by the addition of such 
men as Philip D. Armour of Armour & Co.; 
Earl D. Babst, president American Sugar Re- 
fining Company; Van Lear Black, president 
Fidelity Trust Company of Maryland; Wil- 
liam B. president National Surety 
Company; C. G. Smith, president Great 
American Insurance Company and C. W. 
Watson, president of the Consolidated Coal 
For ten General McRob- 
erts was vice-president and executive man- 
ager of the National City Bank. During the 
last war he rendered invaluable services, 
receiving the rank of Brigadier General. The 
U. S. Government conferred upon him the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the French 
Government made him a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 


selling 
from $235 to 


quo- 


General 


Joyce, 


Company. years 


Walter Kuehn has been appointed manager 
of the Mohawk Branch of the Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


TREATISE ON COMMUNITY TRUSTS 

A great deal has been written on Commun 
ity Trusts, but one of the interpreta- 
tions is that presented by the Hon. William 
C. Redfield, former 
which 


best 


Secretary of Commerce, 
wide circulation. Mr. 
Redfield discusses more particularly the New 
York Community Trust. He speaks of the 
spirit of helpfulness and liberal leadership 
in the community cases which characterizes 
the present generation of bankers as 
trasted with the Victorian type described 
as “an old man sitting in a dark room with 
his feet in a pail of ice 


deserves 


con- 


water, saying ‘No.’” 

Mr. Redfield refers to the Benjamin Frank 
lin Trust as illustrating the projection of 
the Dead Hand with its vain attempts to 
envisage future conditions needs. In 
conclusion he says: 


and 


“This is not merely a philanthropic move 
ment on the part of these co-operating com- 
panies; if it should be less enthusi- 
astic, for what appeals to the philanthropic 
emotions of one individual, or one bank, 01 
may fail wholly to appeal to 

thing must be built upon 
self-sustaining and permanent foundation. 
The funds trusteed for philanthropic pur- 
poses are treated like any trusts; the trus 
tee or receives the usual 
prescribed by the statute of the State. 

“The Community 
business-like 


were, I 


one generation 
the next. This 


executor return 


Trust, therefore, is a 
arrangement which makes it 
possible for individuals to insure that their 
money shall be spent as carefully after their 
death, as before it—perhaps more carefully. 

“It makes probable the doing of work, 
whose importance only our children’s chil- 
dren and thei: 
combines 


successors can appraise. It 
sense, good business, good 
will and good citizenship. It offers fitting 
commemoration to the departed, adequate se- 
curity to the living, and the promise of a 
better life to those who are yet to be born.” 


good 



























































GENERAL MOTORS TO MAKE PARTNERS 


OF EXECUTIVES 

About seventy of the principal executives 
if General Motors will be given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a substantial stock inter- 
est in the corporation, thus bringing them 
into close partnership relations with the 
stockholders, under a plan which has been 
worked out by the directors and recently an- 
nounced by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president. 
Through a company to be known as the Man- 
agers Securities Company, General Motors 
will make it possible for these men to pur- 
chase 2.250.000 shares of common stock, hav- 
ing a present value in excess of $33,000,000. 
This is the most far reaching effort ever made 
by a large corporation to provide a complete 
identification of the interests of manage- 
ment and stockholders through having the 
managers become large stockholders them- 
selves. 

While this plan is designed purposely to 
apply only to the managing executives of the 
corporation, President Sloan directed atten- 
tion to the fact that General Motors already 
has in effect an employees’ bonus system and 
a savings and investment fund. The bonus 
system provides for the reward of conspicu- 
ous service by an annual compensation in 
common stock. In savings and investment 
fund any employee may deposit regularly a 
portion of his salary, the corporation adding 
50 per cent. over a period of five years to 
every dollar thus deposited, and paying in- 
terest at 6 per cent. compounded semi-an- 
nually. 

The plan now proposed is directed at the 
most important problem with which large 
corporations have to deal, the insurance of 
the permanency of sound and efficient man- 
agement. Under the plan General Motors 
will pay annually, from 1923 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, 5 per cent. of its net earnings in excess 
of 7 per cent. on the capital employed, to the 
Managers Securities Company. The right 
to supply stock for the purpose of the plan 
is offered to all common stockholders up to 
10 per cent. of their holdings. 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, General 
Motors Corporation, in addition to his other 
duties has been appointed director of the 
traffic section of the advisory staff in charge 
of the Association of Traffic Representatives 
of the various operating divisions of Gen- 
eral Motors. 


The Victory Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Camden, N. J., with Antonio Di 
Paolo as president and Leon H. Sullivan 
secretary and treasurer. Capital, $150,000, 
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“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


our patrons and 

friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 
the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduétion from you. 


‘Resources Exceed 
$200,000,000 


Over 260,000 
Accounts 


EGURITY?TrRvusr 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 


Twenty-nine Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - MHuntington Beach - Burbank 
Lankershim Santa Monica - Montebello 










































Established 1888 
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Minneapouis TRust Company 


Thirty-five years of experience have equipped this reliable 


institution to handle expeditiously every sort of Trust business 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 














APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR, TRUSTEE, 
DEPOSITARY, ETC. 


Following are recent announcements of the 
appointment of trust 
tional banks in New York City to act as 
transfer registrars, trustees under 
corporate indentures and ‘n other fiduciary 
capacities : 


companies and Na 


agents, 


The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of 160,000 shares 
Hudson companies preferred stock, par 
value $25 per share; transfer agent of Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company 70,000 shares 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, par value 
$100; transfer agent of 200,000 shares of 
Commercial Chemical Company of Tennes- 
stock; registrar of 
Amalgamated Silk Corporation on preferred 
and common stocks; 


see Class B common 


registrar American Su- 
perpower Corp., first participation preferred 
and classes A and B common stocks. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap 
pointed registrar in New York and London 
for the 7 per cent. cumulative first partici- 
pating preferred, 7 per cent. cumulative sec- 
ond preferred and common stock of the 
American Cellulose and Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Ltd.; registrar of the capital stock of Dome 
Mines, Ltd. 


Guarantee Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for 90,- 
000 shares of preferred stock, par value $100, 
and 180,000 shares of common stock without 
par value of the Universal Pipe and Radia- 
tor Company; trustee under the Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electtic Company Indenture, 
dated September 1, 1923, providing for and 
securing an issue of Serial Refunding Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds. The Trust Company has 
also been appointed registrar and paying 
agent of these bonds. 


The Central Union Trust Company has 





been appointed trustee for the $3,500,000 


Chesebrough Building Company, first mort 
gauge bonds. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap 
pointed registrar of the no par value common 
stock of Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corporation 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
transfer agent of the common and preferred 
stock of The Shelton (Sidney Blu 
menthal & Co., Inc.), is issuing permanent 


Looms 


in exchange for temporary certificates now 
outstanding. 

The Chase National 
pointed registrar of certificates of deposit 
of the Central Union Trust Company for 
shares of common stock of the Producers & 
Refiners’ Corporation ; 


Bank has been ap 


registrar for 70,000 
shares of 7 per cent. preferred stock of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed to act as deposi 
tary for 40,000 shares of 7 per cent. cumu 
lative preferred and 30,000 shares of com 
mon stock, each of a par value of $100 per 
share of the United Equities Corporation 
under plan and agreement for reorganization 
thereof dated October 25, 1923; registrar of 
the Class B common stock of the Commercial 
Chemical Company of Tennessee. 

Empire Trust Company has been desig 
nated as paying agent for the interest due 
November 15, 1923, upon interim receipts for 
Eureka Smelting Company 8 per cent. first 
mortgage 10-year collateral trust convertible 
sinking fund gold bonds; transfer agent of 
the capital stock of Dome Mines, Ltd. 

The American Trust Company has_ been 
made trustee of the 8 per cent. first lien gold 
notes, due Dec. 1, 1928, of the L. L. Foates 
Publishing Company and L. L. Foates En 
graving Company. 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 
the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 
ness. We have maintained the first through our 
existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercia 
hich supp! t gul l 


banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR BANK OF NEW 
YORK AND TRUST COMPANY 

The energetic spirit which has pervaded 
the offices of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company at 52 Wall street since Presi- 
dent E. G. Merrill assumed the presidency 
of this sterling old trust company, has re- 
vealed itself not only in growth of business, 
but likewise in the need for larger quarters. 
Extensive alterations are now under way. 
The offices occupied by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and the Discount Corporation of New 
York will be incorporated with the present 
offices of the Company giving the latter the 
entire floor with floor area of 14,000 square 
feet. The latest statement of the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company shows total 
$94,641,000; deposits, $71,534,- 
000; capital, $4,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $12,108,000... The company 
traces its history back to 1830 and has main- 
tained an unexcelled record for fiduciary ad- 
ministration. 


resources of 


Frank E. Howe, president of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Troy, N. Y., has 
been elected a director of the Hudson Trust 
Company of New York. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

“Old Bullion,” as the Chemical National 
Bank of New York has been styled since the 
Civil War period will soon complete the one- 
hundredth year of its successful career. The 
bank was the first Broad- 
way and for seventy-three years it has occu- 
pied its present location at 270 
The latest financial statement shows total 
resources of $149,594,000; deposits, $114,- 
112,000; capital, $4,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $16,550,000. 

Announcement was recently made _ by 
President Perey H. Johnston that the first 
branch office of the bank will be opened at 
Fifth avenue and 29th street, in accordance 
with authority obtained from the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. The branch will be in 
Wilbur F. Crook, vice-president. 


to be opened at 


Broadway. 


charge of 

“Fifty Different Ways in which this Com- 
pany Serves” is the title of a new pamphlet 
just issued and now being distributed by 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 

The Seaboard National Bank has made 
extensive alterations to its officers’ quarters, 
devoting the entire second floor for this pur- 
pose. 
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Specialized Service to Banks 


Corporate Trust 
Service 


Y reason of long and close association 
with important American and foreign 
financing, this Company is thoroughly famil- 
lar with modern trust methods in connection 
with corporate financing. The experience of 
its corporate trust officers, together with its 
exceptional facilities, are always at the dispos- 
al of correspondent banks and their clients. 
Our booklet, “Specialized Service to Banks,” 
which describes these and other sérvices to 


banks, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty [rust Company 
of New York 
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TRUST 


New York City 


GOVERNING FACTORS IN SECURITY 
MARKET 


Thomas Gibson 


The various statistical indices covering 
progress during the month of October are 
now coming to hand. Viewed in a compos- 
ite light, these data are quite reassuring, 
especially as regards new construction and 
general consumption of goods. 3radstreet’s 
preliminary estimate of October building con- 
tracts for 134 cities is $187,822,240 as com- 
pared with $142,669.633 for October, 1922. 
The freight car loadings of merchandise, 
which represent the best index of general 
distribution and consumption of goods con- 
tinued at a high rate during October, and 
this was also true of shipments of ore and 
lumber, which furnished an auxiliary index 
of new construction. The daily average pig 
iron production for October was about 2% 
per cent. below the September average. 

It is beginning to be more generally real- 
ized now that the falling off in certain lines 
of production which has been looked upon as 
heralding approaching depression was no 
more than a reflex from the little burst of 
overproduction early in the year. This fact 
has at all times been apparent to close ob- 
servers, but has not been widely accepted. 
The proposition is quite simple once it is un- 
derstood, and a clear understanding on the 
subject is vital. One may visualize it eas: 
ily by drawing two lines representing (1) 
consumption and (2) production. In the 
present case the line of consumption would 
be a straight one with an upward slant rep- 
resenting the natural or secular increase 
from month to month. This line is based 
upon such indexes as shipments of merchan- 
clearings, and sales adjusted, of course, to 
normal seasonal deviations. 


Industrials and Railroads 
The principal adverse factor in the pres- 


COMPANIES 





ent situation is the small margin of profit 
in industrial lines, especially in the high- 
ly competitive enterprises. This drawback 
was not so pronounced in the first six months 
of the year as has been the case in recent 
months. 3ut, like all other developments 
bearing on the general situation, the small 
profit margin has recently been overempha- 
sized and made to appear worse than is 
really the case. This question of profits is 
more important to owners of industrial se- 
curities than to owners of railroad or pub- 
lic utility issues. Security values are, in 
the final analysis, determined by the amount 
of profit which can be earned, not by the 
physical volume of business handled. Indus- 
trial corporations will not reduce the rate 
of operation because profits are unsatisfac- 
tory. They will, on the contrary, make every 
effort to increase volume in an effort to re- 
duce the unit cost and overhead. The 
railroads or public utility corporations 
are not adversely affected by small indus- 
trial profits so long as volume of business 
continues large. It is a fact not generally 
understood that the railroads are at pres- 
ent making close to the greatest average 
profits in their history, in spite of abnormal 
expenditures in the maintenance department. 
The amount earned on property value of all 
class 1 roads in the first nine months of 
1923 was 5.27 per cent. The highest compar- 
ative figure ever established in former years 
was 5.67 per cent in 1916. The average 
earned on investment in the ten years, 1907 
to 1916, inclusive, was 4.84 per cent. 

From the investors’ point of view improve- 
ment in general business should bring about 
a better market, for a time at least. The im- 
mediate effect of a better business outlook 
would be to improve the intrinsic status of 
securities and fortify the integrity of divi- 
dends and interest. Later on, increasing ac- 
tivity in general business might result in 
rising interest rates and liquidation of se- 
curities, but that phase of the proposition is 
too remote to call for present consideration. 
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The Corn Exchange 


New York City 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.......... . $20,000,000 
NET DEPOSITS. ......... eee 
Fifty-three branches in New York City 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CABLE TRANSFERS TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


Bank 


“eee . 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


PROGRESS OF NEW YORK CITY TRUST 
COMPANIES DURING 1923 

York will 

the the 

side showing sub- 


Trust 
balance 


companies of New 
their 


City 
accounts at close of 
vear 1928 with the credit 
stantial gains, satisfactory earning capacity 
and increasing volume of 
departments. Total figures 
by the merger of the Irving 
with the Columbia Trust Company as 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 


business in. all 
were increased 
National Bank 
the 
Im- 
portant increases were made in capital. The 
Equitable Trust Company which increased 
its eapital from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 in 
December, 1922, by stock divi- 
dend of 33 1/3 per cent was again increased 
to $23,000,000 in June, 1923, following ab- 
sorption of the Importers and Traders Na- 
tional Bank. 

The Fidelity International 
pany increased its capital 
from $1,500,000 to 
in capital from 
through stock 


declaring a 


Trust 
last 
$2,000,000. An 
$4,000,000 to 
dividend of 50 
clared in December, 1922, effective. 
The Manufacturers Trust Company, which 
increased its capital in December, 1922, from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 after taking over the 
Industrial Bank, further increased its capi- 
tal to $5,000,000 in September, 1923, following 
absorption of the Columbia Bank. The Title 


Com- 
February 
increase 
$6,000,000 
per 
became 


cent. de- 


Guarantee & Trust Company increased cap- 
ital from $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 out of stock 
dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. declared Decem- 


ber, 1922. Midwood 
creased its capital last 


to S700.000. 


Trust 
May 


Company in- 
from $500,000 


The highest point in deposits of New York 
trust companies was reported June 30, 1923, 
with aggregate of $2,.627.866,000, a gain of 
$419,000,000 as compared with November 15, 
1922. The latest statement of September 
10, 1923, show aggregate deposits of $2,361,- 
SR&2,000, 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK 

The growth 
Exchange 


and 
Bank of 


earnings of the 
the past year have en 
abled the directors to observe their policy of 
sharing profits with stockholders. At a re 
cent meeting of the 
the 
The 


disposed of in a 


Corn 


board it was recommended 
capital from 

additional will be 
manner so that each stock- 
holder of record on 1923, “shall have 
the right to subscribe at $100 per share to 


to increase 
$10,000,000, 


$9,075,000 to 


stock 
Dec. 7, 


an amount of the new stock equal to 10 per 
cent. of the held by him.” This op- 
eration, if approved by stockholders will dis 
pose of 9,075 
175. These 


shares not 


stock 


shares, leaving a 


and 


balance of 
any of the 
subscribed for will be sold at 


shares D075 


public auction 
The Bank 
deposits from $193,000,000 — to 


Corn Exchange increased its 
$204,754,.000 
during the twelve months ending September 
14th. surplus and 
undivided profits increased $1,474,700. 

The Bank 
the promotion of Clarence H. 
tant manager of the 
branch, to manager of 


During the same period 


Corn Exchange has announced 
Denton, 
Forty-second Street 
the Commodore 
branch, and of Thomas O. Young, head teller, 
to assistant the 


Street 


“aSSIS- 


manager of Forty-second 


branch 


BEN SMYTHE WITH CHASE 


The many 


NATIONAL 
friends of Ben. E. Smythe, for 
mer president of the Scandinavian Trust 
Company before its absorption by the Liberty 
National, merged subsequently with the New 
York Trust Company, and also former presi- 
dent of the New York State 
ciation, are glad to learn of his association 
with the Chase National Bank of New York. 
Mr. Smythe has fully recovered from his re- 
cent illness and is connected with the Bank- 
ing relations department of the Chase. 


tankers Asso- 
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financial representation in this city. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOS 4200, Om) 0 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LANnpGRaAF, Assistant Secretary 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH OF GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Ten years ago the Guaranty Trust Com 
pany of New York moved from the Mutual 
Life Building on Nassau street into its own 
building at Broadway and Liberty street. 
During that period of ten years the Guaranty 
increased its deposits from $150.000,000° to 
$441,000,000 ; combined resources from $254,- 
000,000 to $562,000,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits increased from $33,000,000 
to $43,406,000. Ten years ago the payroll 
contained a list of 300 names. Today the 
number of employees numbers 3,000. In 
1913 the Guaranty conducted its business 
with 75,000 square feet of space. The pres- 
ent building together with quarters in the 
Annex and in part of the Clearing House 
building embraces 300,000 square feet. 

In its individual and corporate trust, 
transfer and various other departments the 
Guaranty has expanded its business in much 
greater ratio than in its banking resources. 
Additional local and foreign branch office 
facilities have been established. In com- 
menting upon the remarkable growth of this 
trust company a tribute must also be paid 
to the memory of the late Alexander J. 
Hemphill under whose administration a large 
part of the increase was developed. Under 
the able guidance of Chairman Charles H. 
Sabin and President William C. Potter and 
their associates the Guaranty is destined to 
maintain and increase its prestige as the 
largest trust company in the United States. 


Arthur L. Warthen, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Fidelity Interna- 
tional Trust Company of New York and has 
been assigned the new business department 
at the Whitehall Branch, 17 Battery place. 

The number of students taking courses in 
New York Chapter of American Institute 
of Banking this year is 1,721, a gain of 183. 


FRANK J. KLAUSER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
RANDOLPH P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Trust Officer 

J. H. Locusiuter, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

F. G. MEIER, Auditor 





GROWTH OF THE BANK OF AMERICA 

The past year has been one of exceptional 
activity and growth for The Bank of America 
which his rounded out an existence of over 
110 years and with main office at 44 Wall 
street on the very site where it opened its 
During the twelve 
months preceding November 15, 1923, the de- 


doors over a century ago. 


posits of the bank have increased from $93,- 
555.100 to $127.777.000. a gain of over $34,- 
222,000, which is one of the best records made 
among New York banks during 1923. In 
August the Battery Park National Bank was 
taken over which added to the personnel 
men of long experience in shipping business 
and trade. At the same time capital was in- 
creased from $5,500,000 to $6,500,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,604,717. 

Under the progressive administration of 
Mr. E. C. Delafield, as president, The Bank 
of America has constantly enlarged its scope 
of operations and facilities. In 1920 the 
Franklin Trust Company was taken over, 
supplementing banking with fiduciary facili- 
ties of many years’ standing. Last year the 
organization was further enlarged by the 
consolidation with the Atlantic National 
Bank affording important nation-wide con- 
nections. The executive management of the 
bank presents one of the most efficient or- 
ganizations, experienced and familiar with 
varied banking and fiduciary needs. 


D. C. Borden, who has made an admir- 
able record as chief National bank examiner 
in the New York district, covering the strenu- 
ous war period, has been appointed assistant 
comptroller of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

An instructive series of articles is appear 
ing in suecessive issues of “The Chase,” 
descriptive of the essential functions and ac- 
tivities of the various departments of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





DEALING GENEROUSLY WITH BANK 
EMPLOYEES 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York, under the broadgauge policies of its 
president, Mr. Nathan S. Jonas, has intro- 
duced a number of welfare and cooperative 
measures in respect to employees which 
may well be emulated in banking institutions 
generally. A most interesting innovation 
was the inauguration of annual dinners at 
which not only employees and officers, but 
also directors and stockholders joined in un- 
constrained social contact. These events 
have become famous especially for the ex- 
ceptional taste with which the musical pro- 
gram is arranged. This year the absorption 
of the Industrial and Columbia banks has 
made such an addition to the executive and 
employee forces that two distinct dinners 
will be given. one for stockholders and the 
other for employees. 


Another feature of co-operative policy is 
the profit-sharing arrangement under which 
employees receive the same percentage of 
their annual salaries as stockholders re- 
ceive in dividends. Educational classes are 
conducted free and dining rooms are main- 


tained where food is served at cost. “Civil 
service” obtains also in regard to promotions 
so that fidelity and efficient service is as- 
sured of recognition. 


H. H. Coward, for several years assistant 
manager of the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Lon- 
don, has been appointed London represen- 
tative of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company. 

Dunham B. Sherer, vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, who has become sec- 
retary of the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation, is the son of William Sherer, who 
for 25 years was manager of the Clearing 
House. 

Frederick W. Robbert, former assistant 
secretary, has been elected controller of the 
United States Trust Company of New York. 





EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY’S FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


As an indication of the large volume of 
business transacted by the foreign depart 
ment of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York a total of 109,000 cables were sent 
and received during the past year through 
the special cable service of the company 
which enlists an operating staff of fifty 
people. Each day an average of 363 cables 
are sent and received. These cables are em 
ployed to transfer money to and from all 
parts of the world, finance import and ex- 
port shipments, buy and sell foreign exchange 
and securities, furnish trade and credit in- 
formation and expedite other international 
transactions. Of the outgoing cables last 
year 37,000 were addressed to Europe and 
the Far East and 18,000 to Central and South 
America. Of the incoming cables 45,700 were 
received from Europe and the Far East and 
8,300 from Central and South America. 


NEW RULE ADOPTED BY STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Thorough revision of rules and methods 
of dealing in securities is being conducted 
by the New York Stock Exchange in con 
formity with recommendations made from 
time to time by a special committee. One 
of the latest recommendations of the com 
mittee to be adopted authorizes the chair- 
man of the Exchange to execute and deliver 
on behalf of the Exchange guarantees of the 
genuineness of the endorsements of fany 
securities dealt in on the Exchange, and 
states that such guarantees shall be an in- 
demnity against loss to any person accepting 
the endorsements and guarantees in good 
faith. 


The Stuyvesant Square branch of the Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank was re- 
cently opened Oct. 11 under the management 
of William MacCammon. A safe deposit 
vault is one of the features of the new office. 
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is a good neighbor. 


STATE LOSES CLAIM ON TRUST FUNDS 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
as trustee of the trust funds created by 
Bernard Graham who died in 1845, obtained 
a favorable ruling from the Supreme Court 
which dismissed the claim of the State of 
New York that the funds revert to the State 
treasury. The estate of $150,000 was divided 
into trust funds for the benefit of eight 
children, the will providing that incomes 
should pass to their issues. All of the chil- 
dren died without issue and their shares 
descended to Mrs. Mary T. Hillyer, who died 
some years ago, leaving her estate to the 
Sacred Heart Academy, St. Francis Xavier 
College and New York Foundling Hospital. 
The State based its Claim on the theory that 
the trusts were not Mrs. Hillyer’s as to prin 
cipal, but only for income-yielding purposes 
and that could not dispose of her particular 
trust. 


A special committee on taxation has been 
appointed by the New York State Bankers 
Association to plan legislation to have fi- 
nancial institutions taxed on their annual 
income instead of on the ad valorem basis as 
under the present law. 


COMPANIES 


BUFFALO— The City of Home Owners 


The percentage of home owners in the city of Buffalo 
is more than five times that of the city of New York. 
This means a thrifty careful people with a large earn- 
ing and buying capacity. 


The home owner is a good citizen, and a good citizen 


They are well served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000.00 












GENERAL MOTORS’ PRODUCTION AT 
HIGH RECORD 

Notwithstanding cross-currents in general 
business and production the various subsid- 
iaries of the General Motors Corporation 
continue to put out motor cars and trucks 
in record number. October sales reported 
by the Corporation show a _ total of 86,000 
cars and trucks as compared with 69,081 in 
September and 40,815 in October, 1922. Dur- 
ing the ten months of this year sales have 
averaged more than 100 per cent. over last 
vear. The sales include Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile passenger 
and commercial cars and GMC trucks. 

The General Motors Corporation an- 
nounces that the Fisher body Corporation 
has acquired a portion of the Kelsey Wheel 
Company interests at Memphis, Tenn., con- 
sisting of 45 acres of land, saw mill with ca- 
pacity of 50,000,000 feet of hard wood lum- 
ber per year; dry kilns, storage and work- 
ing plants, 

Michael F. Bauer has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York and will make 
his office at the Broadway and Howard 
street branch. 
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TRUST 
BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
BROADENS SERVICE 
Two additional branches are shortly to 
be established by the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company of New York. The State Bank- 
ing Department has authorized a branch 
office to be established at Woodside avenue 
and Morris street, Long Island, and plans 
are under way for another branch to be 
opened about January Ist at Madison avenue 

and 43d street. 

In point of combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company is the largest State bank in New 
York City with total of $23,616,000. From 
the standpoint of deposits it is the second 
largest State bank with aggregate deposits 
of $162,651.000 and combined = resources of 
$197.891,000. 


TOWNSEND RETURNS TO WILMINGTON 

Mr. S. D. Townsend entered the service of 
the Wilmington Trust Company of Wilming 
ton, Delaware, as treasurer some 20 years 
ago, and advanced to the position of vice 
president. He left four years ago to become 
a member of the firm of Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, but has been induced by the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company to return to its employ 
again as vice-president. 





















































































S. D. TOWNSEND 
Who has returned to the Wilmington Trust Co 


Mr. Townsend has been welcomed very 
heartily back to his position by his many 
friends. His training and natural ability 
are of a very high order and the Wilmington 
Trust Company is to be congratulated upon 
again securing his services. 
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Few derositors in a modern bank 
avail themselves of all the advan- 
tages afforded by its facilities. 
In addition to every facility for 
general banking we offer highly 
specialized service in separate 
Trust, Bond and Foreign De- 
partments. 


GARFIELD 


NATIONAL BANK 


230 STREET, WHERE 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


NEW YORK BREVITIES 
“Conserving Your Property” is the title 
of a booklet par excellence, issued by the 
trust department of the National City Bank 
of New York which presents a “close up” of 
the services offered by that department. 

A committee of New York credit men in co 
operation with District Attorney santon 
have drawn up a standard credit application 
form which is intended to be fraud-proof. 

Miss Mary E. Wanzer, in charge of gen- 
eral files, and Miss Irene L. Macy, who organ- 
ized the trust files, have completed twenty- 
five years of service with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

The National Automatic Teller Corpora- 
tion announces completion of an auto-teller 
with combination recording safe which 
eliminates bookkeeping and ensures com- 
plete privacy for employees. 

David B. Ogden, former counsel for the 
Lawyers Title and Trust Company of New 
York died this week at his summer home at 
Bar Harbor. 

Charles S. Noe, chairman of the board of 
the Mechanics Trust Company of Bayonne, 
N. J., died recently at the age of 86. He had 
been with the institution more than a quarter 
of a century. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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i Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 

CADITAL..- .- = «2 = = + @heenee 
bi SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - $21,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 

. HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 

; SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President cuca er 4 pow ee 

“ . Le S, Ass ashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President : ’ : 
OSEPH S. LOVERIN A k WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 

JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES ¥. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


Fe FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





























CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 























Pro fits Depx sits 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Par Bid Asked 
Capital 1923 1923 

American Trust Company.............. $2,000,000 $1,189,100 $24,706,200 AF: oe e 
Bankers Trust Co...........2.......+.-20,000,000 24,228,600 263,468,700 100 350 355 
CE, eo I AO og ca cw cade 4,000,000 12,108,000 71,534,700 100 460 467 
I RUMOR Rac cccscctwdeectowe 1,500,000 3,513,800 40,961,300 100 470 485 
Central Union Trust Co.................12,500,000 21,752,300 200,179,600 100 483 492 

CeO EOUMED I: - . cc cucsccccees 1,000,000 353,800 12,089,800 100 110 ; 
Comporatiom Trust Co... cc cccccccccccove 500,000 231,300 ; mat AS ee 
I TC co nccisueseseseces nes 2,000,000 2,101,900 13,753,600 100 302 12 
ON "ere 23,000,000 10,224,700 257,842,600 100 190 194 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust..............- 5,000,000 16,171,600 129,967,000 100 540 950 
Fidelity-International................... 2,000,000 1,945,900 21,221,400 100 198 206 
NN des a aan be wim 500,000 798,500 9,922,100 100 250 ee 
Guaranty Trust Co....................25,000,000 18,330,400 421,648,100 100 248 252 
a ee nee 700,000 919,300 9,333 ,600 100 200 212 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co... .. . .17,509,000 11,407,600 300,840,700 3 220 225 
Kings County Trust Co................ 500,000 3,651,100 27,714,600 100 850 ar 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust............ Sinaia 6,000,000 5,480,000 17 337,800 100 190 195 
Manufacturers Trust Co... ............ 5,000,000 5,033,100 98 ,242 500 100 275 282 
Metropolitan Trust Co..............0-. 2,000,000 4,014,700 40,109,500 100 295 302 
Midwood Trust Company............... 700,000 337 ,000 2,984,300 100 155 sia 
OE ern 10,000,000 18,342,900 171,988,200 100 350 354 
K ET DEN aos G05 cing 6:0. 00 kewo's 0.0% 1,600,000 3,081,700 52,336,800 100 385 400 
i; Title Guarantee & Trust................ 10,000,000 13,616,600 38,997 800 100 387 393 
‘ U. S. Mortgage & Truct........cccscsecs 3,000,000 4,428,400 53 402,300 100 305 310 
United States Trust Co................. : 17,230,300 44,486,500 100 1230 1250 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


NATIONAL vs. STATE BANKING 
DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1914 


In view of current and often misleading 
statements as to the relative trend of banking 
development under Federal and State charters 
since the inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914 it is instructive to summarize 
the results in Philadelphia and in the State 
of Pennsylvania as a whole. Philadelphia 
provides an interesting basis for comparison 
because the National banks have continued 
to handle the bulk of commercial and dis- 
count banking operations without serious 
encroachments from either State banks or 
trust companies. Moreover, the manage- 
ments of National banks and of trust com- 
panies have kept within their respective 
fields more diligently than has been the rule 
in most other large financial centers. 

So far as comparative figures show in 
Philadelphia and for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania they disprove the alarmist reports that 
National banks are yielding ground and face 
the alternative of “decentralization.” Na- 
tional banks have not only held their own 
since the Federal Reserve System became op- 
erative, but have kept pace with State in- 
stitutions in building up new business and 
accounts. Indeed, in some respects National 
banks have gained advantage by entering 
the trust field, although such departure has 
been mainly among banks outside of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. To even up this ad- 
vantage the trust companies, at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature obtained full author- 
ity to discount commercial paper. 

Here in Philadelphia trust companies and 
State banks have increased largely in num- 
ber although in comparison of banking 
growth the National banks have experienced 
proportionate growth. Since 1914 the num- 
ber of trust companies and banks under State 
supervision in this city have increased from 
71 to 87, mostly due to organization of new 
trust companies in outlying districts. The 
National banks have the same number today 
they had in 1914, namely 32, as the net re- 
sult of organization of new banks to fill the 
gaps of several National banks, including 
the Bank of North America, which have 
joined the State forces or have been merged 
with other banks. In point of combined re- 
sources the trust companies, State and mu- 
tual savings banks of this city, have in- 
ereased their total since 1914 from $640,- 
931,000 to $1,060,824,000 as compared with in- 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 
J. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





erease of National bank resources during the 
same period from $444,215,000 to $734,212,000. 
Deposits of trust companies and State in- 
stitutions increased from $415,135,000 to 
$829,247,000, while deposits of National 
banks, including bank balances increased 
from $358.466.000 to $575,512.000. Combined 
capital of trust companies and State institu 
tions increased from $44,679,643 to $57,931,- 
000 as against National banks increasing 
their total from $22,055,000 to $28,680,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits of trust com- 
panies and State banks increased from $91,- 
426,000 to $137,223,000 as compared with Na- 
tional bank increase from $45,836,000 to $77,- 
385,000. 

It is interesting to observe that despite the 
withdrawal of reserve bank balances due to 
transfer of Federal Reserve 
banks the National banks of Philadelphia re- 
port total amount due to banks and bank- 
ers on September 14, 19238, of $159,610,000 as 
compared with $172,068,000 reported in 1914 
under headings “due to banks and reserve 
agents” and “due to trust companies and 
savings banks.” 


reserve to 


The Merion Title & Trust Company of 
Ardmore, Pa., has added $150,000 to sur- 
plus. 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 







TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Louis BH; GEIMONPER 6. ccccccccsvese President DERE DAC sine cccccccssens Vice-President 
of FR RAGAN rrr Treasurer i HORACE MCGINNITY cdge>aeweenael Secretary 
James B. BLACKBURN........0..... Trust Officer ZDWARD D. GILMORE............Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ ......-2-0000/ Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN,......000e08% Asst. Secretary 





HOW PENNSYLVANIA’S BANKING 
POWER IS DISTRIBUTED 

That National banks in Pennsylvania have 
not yielded their entrenchments is indicated 
by comparison of resources of Federal and 
State chartered institutions. There are 820 
National banks in Pennsylvania as compared 
with 772 trust companies, State banks, mu- 
tual savings banks and private banks. Na- 
tional banks of this State have combined re- 
sources of $2,426,341,000 as compared with 
$2,590,736,974 reported on September 29th 
by the State institutions. Combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of State insti- 
tutions amounted last March to $457,944,000 
as compared with $312,277,000 reported by 
National Banks. 

It will be observed from these compari- 
sons that both in number of units and in 
volume of business the balance of banking 
power in Pennsylvania is fairly evenly di- 
vided among National and State banking in- 
stitutions. During the period from October 
18, 1922 to September 29, 1923, total re- 
sources of trust companies and State banks 
in Pennsylvania increased $281,362,000; the 
number of units increased fourteen ; deposits 
increased $229,693,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits increased $36,072,000. Trust 
companies reported the largest gains among 
State institutions in regard to deposits and 
number of new accounts. 


GAINS BY FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

Trust funds held by the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia increased from 
$304,259,081 to $327,461,587 during the twelve 
months ending September 29th. Corporate 
trusts aggregate $709,458,000. Deposits of 
$42,324,714 represent an increase of $2,727,- 
500. Surplus and undivided profits of $17,- 
188,818 represent an increase of $215,300. 
Capital is $5,200,000. 
















TRUST ADMINISTRATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


With a grand total of $2,199,083,000 trust 
and estate funds under administration and 
considering the vast sums represented by 
estates and trusts that have been settled in 
the past hundred years, the trust companies 
of Pennsylvania may justly be proud of their 
record. Official records of the State Bank- 
ing Department disclosed not a single instance 
of loss to beneficiaries or heirs where trusts 
or estates have been confided to the care of 
trust companies in Pennsylvania. This re- 
markable proof of faithful administration 
is presented in the article by L. H. Rose- 
berry, as chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search of the Trust Company Division, A. 
B. A., published in the September issue of 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. The only loss, 
due to embezzlement, was made good by the 
trust company. 

Trust funds held by all trust companies 
in Pennsylvania increased during the past 
year from $2,010,144,468 to $2,199,083,205, a 
gain of $188,000,000. The extent to which 
National banks in this State are developing 
their trust powers is shown by increase in 
their trust funds during the past year from 
$24,211,301 to $35,503,447. State banks hold 
trust funds of $19,562,663. 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTED RECEIVER 


The Philadelphia Trust Company in asso- 
ciation with John L. Clarkson, has been ap- 
pointed permanent receiver for the John L. 
Wiggins Co., Ine., contractors and builders. 
The appointment was made by Federal Judge 
Dickinson. The corporation became finan- 
cially embarrassed for lack of working cap- 
ital because of the retention of percentages 
due the Wiggins Company by owners of 
large buildings. 
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Capital $1,000,000 










FRANK M. Harprt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 
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INCREASED SURPLUS FOR REAL ESTATE 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Board of Directors of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, at a recent 
transferred $400,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus account, making the lat- 
ter $900,000. The usual dividend of $3.50 
per share on the assented common and pre- 
ferred shares, as provided in 
distribution of dividends, was declared: 
regular dividend of $3 on the non-assented 
shares and an extra dividend of $3.09% on ac 
count of accumulations. 
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The September 29th statement shows total 

















: resources of $11,101,058; deposits, $6,471,- 
tt 108; capital stock, $3,131,400; surplus and 
' undivided profits, $1,206,081; trust funds, 





$23,463,536 and corporate trusts, $21,694,000. 











Pennsylvania has the largest membership 
of any State in the American Bahkers Asso- 
ciation with a total of 1319 members. New 

York is second with 1307 members and Illi- 
a ‘ nois third with 1287. 



































iat A new trust company has been organized 
at Doylestown, Pa., with Harry E. Benner 
as chairman of the board. 














PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Trust Funds $190,000,000 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 
Netson C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Tuomas S. Gates J. 
Apotex G. RoSENGARTEN 
Lepyarp HECKSCHER 
BENJAMIN RusH 
Artuur H. Lea 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY’S FIDUCIARY 





Surplus $5,000,000 


J. CALVIN WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 
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Henry G. BrRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 
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HOLDINGS 

An increase of $50,525,000 in trust funds 
is reported by the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia during the twelve months end 
ing with September, which brings aggregate 
trust funds of the company to $544,096,666, 
the largest total reported by any trust com 
pany in that city. Corporate trusts aggregate 
$1.947.596.000, an increase of $37,000,000. De- 
posits total $45,783,655. Capital is 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $10,521,- 


217%. 


$2..500,- 


REAL ESTATE TITLE 
TRUST INCREASES SURPLUS 

In connection with the last quarterly divi- 

dend disbursement of $4.50 per share the di- 

rectors of the Real Estate Title Insurance & 


INSURANCE & 


Trust Company of Philadelphia authorized 
the sum of $500,000 to be transferred from 
undivided profits to surplus, increasing the 
latter fund to $3,500,000. The official state- 
ment of September 29th shows total resources 
of $13,753,819; deposits, $7,946,288; capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$3,748,098. Trust funds amount to $21,884,- 
331 and corporate trusts, $31,795,000. 


TRUST 


NOTABLE INCREASE IN TRUST FUNDS 

Since 1914 trust funds held by trust com- 
panies in Philadelphia have increased from 
$910.324,000 to $1,580,547,000. During the 
past twelve months the increase was $124,- 
000,000 and it is interesting to note that the 
bulk of these increases is due to accumulation 
of moderate sized and trusts. Ap 
proximately 8O per cent of total fiduciary 
responsibility is represented by five trust 
companies each reporting totals in excess of 
hundred millions. 


estates 


one 


Following is a _ list of 
holding the bulk of 


trust 
funds: 


companies 
trust 

Trust Funds 
Trust Company.........$344,096,666 
Fidelity Trust Company AGL DST 
Pennsylvania Co. 3.006, S68 
Philadelphia Trust Company.... 277.010 
Provident Trust Company £795,248 
Land Title & Trust Co 59.795.706 
Bk. of No. Am. & Trust Co 8ST, 904 
Commonwealth T. Ins. & 251,885 
Germantown Trust C 28,727,124 
Real Estate Trust C 536 
Guarantee T. & Sec. Co 203 
Northern Trust C 22,273,441 
Real Estate T. Ins. 21,051,034 
West End Trust Co 10,461,843 
Cont. Equitable Trust 10,451,919 
Central Trust 4,449,SSS 
Industrial 


Gerard 


CHANGE IN BOND SURETY PRACTICE 
Trust companies, State banks, 
ated banking companies, savings banks and 


incorpor- 


unincorporated banks in Pennsylvania are no 
longer permitted to surety on the 
bonds of county notaries public 
according to an opinion eonstruing the act 
of May 16, 1923, given to Secretary of 
the Commonwealth Clyde L. King by <Attor- 
ney General George W. Woodruff. The new 
affect title insurance or fidel- 
ity insurance companies, 

AS a 


become 


officers or 


act does not 


result of the opinion, which is an 


, i} : é : : 
exhaustive review of legislation relative to 


banks and fiduciary matters, a 


changes in practice of 


number of 
bonding will follow. 
Numerous inquiries have come to Dr. King’s 
department relative to the powers of bank- 
ing institutions to sureties of such 
officers. There are roughly speaking about 
12,000 notaries public in Pennsylvania and 
probably 700 county officers. There are also 
$500 and justices of the peace, 
but whether they would be affected has not 
been stated. 


become 


aldermen 
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STRIKING CONTRASTS IN BUSINESS 

The aspect of business during the closing 
months of the year is commented upon by the 
Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, in 
the current issue of “Trade Trends” 
lows: 


as fol- 
“Business is approaching the closing 
weeks of 1923 under the spell of many strik- 
ing contrasts and _ conflicting 
Wholesale and retail trade is expanding 
seasonally, manufacturing activities are de- 
clining, and 
The continues at a 
high rate, but distributors cling to hand-to- 
mouth buying. The large outputs, 
the vanishing fear of higher prices and free 
railroad movements tend- 
ency of buyers to make extended future com- 
mitments. 


tendencies. 


price movements are confused. 
consumption of goods 
year’s 


have lessened the 


All advances in commodity levels 
are met with stubborn resistance. Swift and 
striking changes in the economic picture since 
1914 have led men to think 
of good times only in terms of racing prices 
and great waves of profits. They 
adjusting themselves to the view 
coming 


most business 


are now 
that the 
bring neither 
Rather, they 
fair volume of trade at 
with the competition 
and not among buyers.” 


months are likely to 
a boom nor a deep depression. 
expect a 


prices, 


reasonable 


among sellers 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSUR- 
ANCES ON LIVES, ETC. 

The oldest trust company in Philadelphia, 
the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting 
hundred 


Annuities, chartered 
ago in 1812, reports 
trust funds amounting to $306,506,868, repre- 
senting a gain of $14,783,000 during the past 
year. 


over a vears 


Corporate trust responsibility is in ex- 
cess of $422,000,000. Deposits amount to $40-, 
111,025. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $6,609,456. 


SIMPLE TALKS FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
DAUGHTER 


The Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., reproduces in the current issue of 
“The Equitable Monthly” a series of letters 
written by Edward Mott Woolley 
lished in the September number of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, in which a father 
counsels his two daughters and gives to them 
his reasons for creating trust funds in their 
behalf, stipulating that a trust company 
should manage these funds for ten years and 
pay each daughter the income only. He 
tells them how easily funds are ‘wasted or 
lost when left without restrictions. 


and pub- 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


EXCELLENT SHOWING OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA NATIONAL BANKS 
Important gains in deposits as well as sat- 
isfactory earnings characterized the opera- 
tions of National banks in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the past year. On their aggregate capi- 
tal of $28,680,000 the 32 National banks 
earned $9,166,689, equal to 31.9 per cent. in 
the year ended September 14, 1923. Divi- 
dends paid amounted to $5,455,625. During 
the past five years earnings have exceeded 
26 per cent. These figures for the last year 
do not include $162,500 surplus paid in and 
$85,463 reserved for depreciation. Average 
annual dividends paid was 19.28 per cent.; 
average percentage earned on 
8.77 per cent; average on 
shares, 8.65 per cent. 


book value, 
market value of 


NEW FACILITIES PROVIDED BY 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


In line with the progressive methods 
which characterize the management of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
announcement has been made of the estab- 
lishment of a bond and a foreign exchange 
department. These departments will be un- 
der the supervision of John H. Hillman, as- 
sistant treasurer. In addition to the cus- 
tomary service pertaining to investments and 
foreign exchange there has been arranged a 
private wire connection with each of the 
four branch offices of the company. The lat- 
est financial statement of the company 
shows resources of $20,747,421; deposits, $17,- 
627,566; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,278,447. 


The Fraternity Trust Company has been 
organized at Harrisburg, Pa. with capital of 
$125,000. 

A charter has been applied for to organ- 
ize the National Bank & Trust Company at 
Uniontown, Pa., with capital of $50,000. 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE & TRUST ADDS 
TO SURPLUS 


The growth of business at the Common- 
wealth Title & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia during the past year warranted a 
recent increase of $250,000 in surplus account. 
The latest official statement shows resources 
of $13,860,651; deposits, $9,761,135; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$2,583,412. Trust funds total $28,251,000, a 
gain of nearly two million in the last year. 
Corporate trusts total over $19,500,000. 


NEW TRUST COMPANIES PROJECTED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Organization of new trust companies con- 
tinues actively in Philadelphia. The Citi- 
zens’ and Southern Bank & Trust Company 
is being chartered to take over the business 
of the Citizens’ & Southern Banking Com- 
pany at Nineteenth and South streets with 
Richard R. Wright as president. The Se 
curity Title and Trust Company is being 
organized with capital of $200,000 with 
James A. Walker as head of the organiza- 
tion committee. The Wyoming Bank and 
Trust Company, with $150,000 capital and 
surplus of $30,000 will 
quarters at Wyoming 
street. 


open in 
avenue 


temporary 
and Fifth 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT 
The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, which has a meritorious record 
among Philadelphia trust companies for ef- 
ficient administration, reports trust funds 
of $22,675,533, representing an increase of 
nearly one half a million within the past 
year. Corporate trusts aggregate nearly 
$88,000,000. According to the last official 
statement resources amount to $12,539,000; 
deposits, $10,516,575; capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $809,490. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ore |) 


“Wp «+ 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


A year of substantial growth was reviewed 
in the annual report of the board of direc- 
tors to the stockholders of the Philadelphia 
‘ompany for the 
1923. The 
crease of 137 in the 
mitted to the 


Trust ( 


October 31. 


fiscal 
report 
number of 


vear ending 
shows an in- 
States sub- 
charge of the company during 
the year with an increase of $10,487,391 in the 
value of trust funds bringing the aggreg 
with total number of 
ageney accounts. Corporate trusts 
accounts with face value of $183-, 
banking department shows total 
individual dposits of $19,621,168, an increase 


of $521.4090 


to S$195.978.205 
trust and 
number 162 
1L9OS.000, The 


with a total of 6,039 depositors 
including $10.607 
During the year 42 
boxes were rented, 


and loan 
additional 


making the 


war accounts. 
safe deposit 


total 


Owoeded. 

Gross earnings for the year amounted to 
$1,835,695 with disbursements, including in- 
terest of $1,366,923 leaving net income of 
$468,771 carried to undivided profits with 
balance of $564,930 to credit of that fund on 
October 31, 1922, making total of undivided 
profits of $1,083,702. During the year the 
sum of $80,055 was applied to reduction of 
book value of sundry securities; $50,000 was 
expended for building improvement; $13,000 
to Federal income tax; $2,500 to Japanese 
Relief Fund and $280,000 to four quarterly 
dividends of 7 per cent. each. After these 
deductions the balance to credit of undi- 
vided profits on October 31, 1923, amounted 
to $608,147. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$5,000,000. 

President 
ment to 
satisfactory 
departments. 


Henry G. Brengle, in his state- 
stockholders, comments upon the 
growth of the company in all 
Additional working space, con- 
sisting of a modern building of seven stories 


in the rear of the main office, is nearing 


— ———>- 


$3,583,412.91 


completion. Samuel M,. Curwen was elected 
a member of the board last April to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Jenks, a director of the company 
1890. Harry Stewart was appointed 
real estate officer last March succeeding the 
late Thomas B. Prosser who died Mareh 15, 
1923, having been with the company since 
1908. Nelson C. Denney was elected a vice- 
president 
fice as 


John 
Story 


since 


in January in addition to his of- 
trust officer. Frank O. Pierce was 
elected an assistant treasurer in October. 
Employees of the company number 223 
in whose behalf an Employees Association 
is maintained through which welfare and 
educational activities are provided. 


INDEPENDENT CONTROL OF TRUST 
COMPANIES 


At a recent hearing before the joint Con- 


Committee in 
is considering 


gressional Washington which 
revision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act the suggestion was made that Na- 
tional banks be authorized to invest and 
hold stock in investment and trust compan- 
ies. Philadelphia bankers, who appeared be- 
fore the committee, were unanimous in voic- 
ing their opposition to such a proposition on 
the ground that the best interests of banks 
and of trust companies are preserved through 
independence of stock control. While there 
is in a number of instances a close interest 
between important stockholders in National 
banks and trust companies in Philadelphia 
the plan of having National banks acquire 
strict control of trust companies is not re- 
garded favorably in this city. 


Besides giving employees an amount equal 
to 15 per cent. of salaries, the Market Street 
Title & Trust Company added $100,000 to 
surplus making the latter item $850,000. 
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Capital 


ee Ee rr sg bess se be eee $750,000 
American Bank & Trust Co............ 300,000 
Bank of North America and Trust Co. 5,000,000 
Belmont Trust Co............ 187,500 
Central Trust & Savings 750,000 
Colonial Trust Co........... 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Trust : 400,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable........... 1,000,000 


East Falls Bank ana Trust 
Empire Title and Trust. a 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund. 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co Se 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 


125,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
,200,000 
,000,000 


Frankford Trust Co........... 250,000 
ee ne gw kee 1,000,000 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 


Girard Ave. Title & Trust. ... 
Girard Trust Co re Ae 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit. 
Haddington Title & Trust 
Hamilton Trust 


200,000 
.500,000 
,000,000 

125,000 

200,000 


hd 


a ee ere oe 500,000 
Integrity Trust 750,000 
Jefferson Title & Trust............ 150,000 


Kensington Trust ae 

Land Title & Trust Co........ 
Liberty Title & Trust Co 
Manayunk Trust 
Market St. Title & 
Metropolitan Trust 
Mutual Trust Co 
Ninth Title & Trust 
Northeast Tacony * 
North Philadelphia Trust 
Northern Trust 


500,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
250,000 
500,000 
500,000 
$38,043 
262,500 
250,000 
250,000 
500,000 


Trust 


Northern Central........... 400,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Pelhar Trust Co............. 150,000 


Penna Co. for Insurances. 
Peoples Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Phoenix Trust Co 
Provident Trust Me : 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

Tacony Trust : 

United Sec. Life & Trust 

West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust... 


2 000,000 
634,450 
000,000 
300,000 
2,000,000 
2.000.000 
,209,700 
500,000 
150,000 
,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 


_ 


The 
has 


Union 
increased 


National Bank of Philadelphia 
eapital from $500,000 to 
000,000 and surplus account from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000 with undivided profits of $200,000. 

The Bryn Mawr Trust Company has in- 
creased its annual dividend distribution from 
S to 10 per cent. and added $100,000 to sur- 
plus. 


$1,- 


Frank Deacon has been appointed manager 
of the Germantown office of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


Ray A. Orndorf has been appointed as- 


sistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 


the Southworth Title and Trust Company. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 





Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, 





Sept. 14, Sept. 14 Par Last Date « 
1923 1923 Value Sale Sale 
$699,810 3,539,789 100 24214 7-25-23 
290,361 3,134,394 50 7216 10-17-23 
5,683,571 51,424,783 100 §=288'% 10-24-23 
161,479 2,337,848 50 72% 10-10-23 
1,102,613 10,482,552 50 141 10—10—23 
721,424 7,799,991 50 138 5-16-23 
734,936 5,065,633 100 231 11-15-22 
2,586,056 9,496,045 100 108 9-26-23 
1,488,029 12,406,169 50 175% = 10-24-23 
128,998 1,037,284 50 90 9-19-23 
126,952 1,104,934 50 4014 10- 3-23 
391,826 4,241,615 50 100 3-28-23 
287.806 1.374.916 00 175 10-18-22 
17,188,818 12,324,714 00 197 10-17-23 
3,108,493 1,639,716 100 122 ll— 7-23 
734,192 6,897,512 50 LSO 6-20-23 
1,278,447 17,627,566 00 230 ll— 7-23 
1,566,142 13,374,253 00 342 6-13-23 
297.146 3,278,152 50 135 4-25-23 
10,321,217 15,783,653 00 SSO 9-26-27 
819,920 10,225,188 00 150 10-17-23 
142,308 2,935,231 100 121 12-18-18 
274,510 3,393,749 100 171 12-28-21 
1,726,374 9,653,626 50 223 10-17-23 
3,101,921 13.580.319 50 291 9 -23 

11,393 1,173,015 

1,027,510 11,118,192 50 6014 10-18-10 
11,756,275 23,391,679 100 §©6503g «=11— 7-23 
615,998 4,129,702 50 131 9-27-22 

304.156 § 99.551 25 SO S-—15-2 

979,871 11,021,944 50 260 5-16-2 
127.179 1 866.816 50 63 10-17-23 
220,411 4,834,879 50 60 10-10-23 
79,325 1,803,584 100 330 10-17-23 
109,716 832.710 50 60 14-23 
736.366 7,731,267 50 22514 10—10—2 
2,702,817 10,157,567 100 504! 2— 7-23 
133,697 2? 255.760 5O 62% 11-29-22 
801,491 8,923,469 50 326 6-— 6-23 
170.799 1.SS1.665 100 LSO G—-19—23 
6.609.456 40.111.025 100 578 10—24-23 

184,376 2 860,717 50 

5,675,047 21,080,221 LO0 625 10— 3-23 
77,457 1,099,340 50 1514 5-29-23 
7,838,735 12,273,755 100 199 10-31-23 
3,757,663 7,724,115 100 is] 10-24-23 
1,206,081 6,471,108 LOO 110 1O-— 3-23 
291,042 3,680,424 50 103 3-14-23 
231,960 1,759,069 L00 270 1--10—23 
1,183,844 2 653,679 100 155% = 10-24-23 
2,048,515 14,409,089 100 178 10-10-23 
863,112 6,969,181 50 171 11-29-22 








C. F. Zimmerman, secretary and treasurer 
of the Lebanon County Trust Company, Leb 
anon, Pa., has been named a member again of 
the Educational Committee of the American 
Bankers Association 

Frank A. 
treasurer, 


Zimmerman, vice-president and 
Chambersburg Trust Company of 
Chambersburg, Pa., appointed a 
member of the Committee of 
the American Association. 

The Merchant’s Banking Trust Company of 
Mahanoy City, Pa., celebrated 
anniversary by moving 
000 home. 


been 
Agricultural 


sjankers 


has 


its twentieth 


into its new $200,- 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


CO-OPERATION AMONG TRUST 
OFFICERS 

Preliminary meetings have been held re- 
cently to effect an organization of the trust 
officers of Boston trust companies and Na- 
tional banks having for its object the dis- 
cussion of problems and constructive poli- 
cies relating to trust department business. 
This move is in line with the organization of 
local associations of trust officers such as 
have already been established in New York, 
St. Louis, Buffalo and other cities. 

Experience has demonstrated that co-opera 
tive effort among trust officers in the ad- 
vancement of fiduciary method and policy, 
can be most effectively secured through such 
local organizations. Each city and locality 
has problems of its own. Opportunities for 
contact and mutual discussion are more fre- 
quent. The time has passed by when each 
trust company or bank in a community sought 
to work out its own salvation upon intensive 
competitive lines, fearful of 


“secrets,” 


giving away 
Today, banking as well as trust 
company business is most efficiently conduct- 
ed “with all the cards on the table” and with 
a wholesome attitude of fellowship and un 
derstanding toward competing institutions. 

Boston has peculiar problems of its own to 
work out in order to capitalize opportunities 
for developing the business of trust depart 
ments. The system of corporate trusteeship 
is not as widely recognized in this center as 
in many other large cities where the individ- 
ual trustee or executor has been obliged by 
force of circumstances and refinement of fi- 
duciary service as well as _ responsibility, 
to yield to the corporate trustee. There are 
still directors of trust companies and banks 
in Boston who need to be converted to an 
appreciation of the superiority of the cor- 
porate trustee. There is much latitude for 
popular education in Boston as to the fune- 
tions of corporate trusteeship. All these 
questions and many others may properly en- 
gage the attention of the proposed associa- 
tion of trust officers in this city. Not the 
least among the benefits will be the cement- 
ing of friendly relations between the offi- 
cers of trust companies and of National banks 
in seeking to build up trust business. 


Announcement has been made of the pro- 
posed merger of the Atlas Trust Company of 
Springfield, Mass., with the Chapin National 
Bank of the same city. 


’ ‘ = ; Y 
C LL fey ‘VW Surplus 
$2 \ ay $2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
ALLAN Fores, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 


Member Federal Reserve System 


PROGRESS OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 

Three months ago, following consolidation 
with the International Trust Company, the 
First National Bank of Boston reported de 
posits of $205,000,000. The latest financial 
statement shows deposits of rep- 
resenting an increase of $17,000,000, or an 
average gain of nearly six millions a month 
since the merger. During this period 1,650 
new commercial accounts have been opened ; 
3.012 new savings accounts have been ac 
quired. The total number of commercial ac 
counts maintained at the First National is 
now 31,635 and total number of savings ac- 
counts 42,175, which, numerically, represents 
one-tenth the entire population of Boston. 
These figures are exclusive of accounts 
handled by the branch offices at Buenos 
Aires and at Havana. The trust department 
of the First National is also building up a 
large volume of fiduciary accounts. 


An ornamental calendar has been prepared 
and is being distributed by the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston which shows a re- 
production in color from a painting by Rob- 
ert Salmon of the Brig “Oriental” entering 
soston harbor in 1833. 
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Banking Department 





A BIG ASSET IN 


Considerable 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT 
interest has 
by trust company officials in this city in the 
results described by Chairman Roseberry of 
the Research Committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, A. B. A., appearing in the 
September issue of Trust CoMPANIES Maga 
zine, affirming the integrity of trust company 
administration of estates and execution of 
trusts in States. Massachusetts is 
among the thirty-four States which show a 
“clean bill of health” for trust companies 
in discharging their obligations without the 
loss of a single dollar to beneficiaries and in 
immunity from court judgment for miscon- 
duct or irregularities in handling trust funds. 

The fact cannot be too widely broadcasted 
among the people of Massachusetts that its 
trust companies have never defaulted in car- 
rying out their fiduciary duties. 
of the State Banking Department substan- 
tiate that fact. Further investigation of 
records would reveal not only that trust and 
estate funds have been handled without loss, 
but that, due to efficient and responsible con- 
trol, the principal as well as income from 
estate and trust funds have been materially 
increased in most cases. 


been expressed 


various 


The records 


It is evident also that trust companies in 
Massachusetts are “coming into their own.” 
Within years there has been a very 
marked increase in the volume of new trust 
business reported by trust companies which 
have actively developed their fiduciary fa- 
cilities. The Old Colony Trust Company of 
this city, for example, reports aggregate trust 
funds of $413,594,751 consisting of $100.,- 
039,513 held under wills and appointments 
and $313,555,238 as agency accounts. As 
trustee under mortgages the company exer- 
cises a responsibility over authorized issues of 
$1,314,406,458 with outstanding issues of 
$785,407,618. The Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, which has attained a very 


recent 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


$15,460,000 
Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 









Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 
banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 
our facilities is cordially invited. 


Investigation of 





RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 





standard of 
management, 


high excellence in fiduciary 


exercises custody over estates 


aggregating $75,000,000. The New England 
Trust Company reports trust funds aggre- 
gating $114,640,081. Other local trust com- 


panies, including the State Street Trust Com- 
pany and American Trust 
also enjoyed increase in 


have 
busi 


Company 
marked trust 


hess. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY NOTES 

Facts and statistics showing that Europe 
is still the largest buyer of commodities and 
foodstuffs in presented in an 
article appearing in the current issue of the 
“Old Newsletter,” published by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, writ- 


America are 


Colony 


ten by Mr. James A. Howe of the bond de- 
partment. 
President Stockton of the Old Colony 


Trust Company of Boston has accepted ap- 
pointment as member of the acceptance com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 


tion. Mr. Stockton has also been appointed 


Associa- 


a member of the bondholders protective 
committee of the American Writing Paper 
Company. 

William IL. Raymond, assistant manager 


of the bond department of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, is author of a recently pub- 
lished book dealing with “State and Munici- 
pal Bonds,” which treats of the present stat- 
us and past history of securities issued by 
States, municipalities and incorporated dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

The Old Colony Trust Company shows first 
this year among banks and trust companies 
in Boston in the number of employees accept- 
ing the educational courses offered by the 
soston Chapter, A. I. B. 

Trust companies and State banks of Con- 
necticut increased their deposits $13,812,000 
since the first of the year. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


TEST OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

Co-operative marketing of wheat has not 
received general approval among bankers 
because the experiments conducted in North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and elsewhere have not 
resulted in lowering costs of marketing. Of- 
ficial reports of the Cooperative Association 
shows a cost of 13.7 cents per bushel. A re- 
port from the largest line elevator operators 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota shows that 
during the past fourteen years 198,000,000 
bushels of wheat were marketed at an aver- 
age cost of 5.56 cents per bushel. 

Nevertheless, bankers have an open mind 
on the subject and are willing to have the 
co-operative marketing plan tested, providing 
that it is conducted in accordance with sound 
economic principles and not permeated with 
radicalistic ideas. This attitude was clear- 
ly demonstrated during the discussions on 
the subject at the recent annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association in At- 
lantic City. At the recent conference at Oma- 
ha conducted by the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, a reso- 
lution was adopted which “affirmed faith in 
the wisdom of orderly marketing of crops 
and the efficacy of the co-operative idea, pro- 
viding that organizations employing this 
plan are conducted on sound economic prin- 
ciples.” 

An important step was taken to put the 
co-operative plan into effect at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Wheat Growers’ Advisory Committee held in 
this city on November 5th. A budget of $250,- 
000 was approved for a co-operative market- 
ing campaign to be conducted in the States 
of Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska. Work in 
Illinois and Ohio is expected to start later. 
Co-operative forces now established in Idaho, 
Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Dakotas and 
Washington, will also receive support. The 
plan contemplates five year contracts with 
farmers who are required to put up $10 each 
for membership. Movement of crops is to 
be spread over a twelve month period in- 
stead of concentrating the movement in the 
first three or four months of the season. Far- 
mers will also be required to make outlays 
for storage if elevators are not available. 


The Commercial Trust and Savings bank 
is being organized at Evanston, IIll., with 
eapital of $200,000. 
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OU WILL FIND— 
CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY WITH 

A BACKGROUND OF 

PROGRESSIVE CONSER- 

VATISM AND A RECORD 

OF SATISFACTORY 





ACHIEVEMENT, READY 
TO MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF A COR- 
RESPONDENT BANK 


+9 Cult >- 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Monroe and Clark Streets 





MORE SPACE FOR FIRST TRUST 

The First Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago has increased the space occupied by its 
Savings department on the ground floor of 
the First National Bank Building by 2,500 
square feet. The new section, which was 
opened to the public October 22, has an en- 
trance from the Monroe street lobby. In 
order to add this space to the savings depart- 
ment, the coupon rooms of the National Safe 
Deposit Company were moved to the north 
section of the building. This is the seventh 
time the bank has enlarged its space since 
it was organized December 28, 1903. It now 
has 150,000 savings accounts and more than 
$70,000,000 in savings deposits. 


A series of lectures on various phases of 
banking and trust operation is being con- 
ducted for the benefit of employees of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago 
under the auspices of an aducational com- 
mittee. 

M. A. Traylor, president of the First Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, was one of the 
chief speakers at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Bankers Association. 
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COMPANIES 


Assets over $18,000,000 
No Defosits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS ON BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 

upon the 
ness as the year draws near to its close, Mr. 
Arthur Reynolds, president of the Continen 


Commenting prospects of busi 


tal and Commercial Banks, says: 


“Practically all the reports reaching us 


show good earnings and the year undoubt- 
edly will be a profitable one for business as 
There has been no abnor 


and for the 


well as the banks. 
mal fall demand for 
first time the increase in business does not 
seem to have been regulated by the money 


money, 


supplied. I do not any material re- 


duction in rates this year. 


expect 


“The farmer is in a prosperous condition 
with high prices being paid for his commo- 
dities, especially corn. Loans by country 
banks are being reduced and the farmer is 
able to do a fair amount of buying. Of 
course, the wheat farmer is in a bad posi- 
tion, but even in most prosperous periods for 
farmers, there are always a few who do not 
make money. I expect improvement in the 
bond business by the turn of the year. Al- 
ready there is a much better sentiment with 
the public readily absorbing securities. 


DIRECTOR OF CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST 

Sherman C, Spitzer has been elected a mem 
ber of the board of directors of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company. Mr. Spitzer was for 
merly engaged in the practice of law with 
Oliver & Mecartney. He became associated 
with Chicago Title & Trust Company in 1907, 
March, 1920, 
vice-president and assistant general counsel 
in January, 1921. Mr. Spitzer’s 
been largely with the company’s law depart 
ment. 


$12,000,000 LOANED IN A DAY 
Mortgage amounting to $12,045,000 
were authorized by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 5th. Of this amount, $10,934,000 
city loans, $1,090,000 farm loans. 
of the loans on city 


was elected secretary in and 


work has 


loans 


were 
A portion 
estate were made 
in Chicago and other cities in Illinois through 
the Chicago Trust Company, representative 
of the Metropolitan in this district. 


real 


Officers and directors of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank entertained 
2,200 employees as their guests at a dinner 
dance given recently at the Marigold Gar- 
dens. 
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ILL-FOUNDED PREJUDICE AGAINST 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


The hearings recently conducted in Chica- 
go by the Congressional Committee to ascer- 
tain reasons for non-membership of eligible 
State banks and trust companies in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, brought out a strong 
defense of the credit policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in dealing with agricultural 
demands. Whatever other specific reasons 
are given for the backwardness of State 
banks and trust companies in agricultural 
districts in joining the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, there can be no doubt that the so-called 
“deflation policy” of the Federal Reserve 
Board in 1920 and 1921 is regarded as having 
exerted a strong aversion to membership. At 
the hearing in this city the opportunity was 
presented to disprove the assertions of wil- 
ful deflation and convincing figures were 
submitted to prove that agricultural credits 
were extended to the limit. 

Reasons for non-membership, presented at 
the hearings in this city may be classified 
as follows: objection to par collection of 
checks; deflation policy of 1820; duplication 
of examinations and too rigid supervision ; 
remoteness of Reserve banks and ability to 
secure accommodation through correspond- 

banks, 


\n inventory of the estate of the late 


Mrs. Nettie Fowler McCormick, widow of 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Sr., places the value 
at nearly $10,000,000. 

Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, 

airman of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, was head of the committee which re- 
ceived and entertained Lloyd George during 
the latter’s visit to Chicago. 

(, A, Shepardson has been elected vice- 
president of Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

The Peoples Trust & Savings Bank has 
opened for business at Elmhurst with capital 
of $100,000 and surplus, $20,000. Edgar B. 
Fisher is president. 

The Boulevard Bridge Bank has changed 
its title to United Trust Company of Chica- 
go and capital has been increased from $200,- 
OO) to $400,000 with surplus of $100,000. 


Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York is treasurer of 
a non-partisan committee of prominent New 
York citizens appointed to bring to this city 
the Democratic National convention of 


1924 and the Republican National convention 
of 1928. 


ecerepemmeermmemennraneenementcneennese een eee aoe ede eae 


1863 1923 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years’ experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of 


banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 
FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 


<inamanensdsticsecdinr thal nation antes 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house of a great 
fertile empire that is particularly her own, is enter- 
ing into a new era of better business. 


Out-of-town banks will need now more than ever accu- 
rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
center. Proper collection facilities and credit 
information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
own trade-building efforts. 


National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
sixty-five years’ experience, and capital, surplus 
and profits of over $15,000,000, can best serve 
your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 


Jke NATIONAL BANK .¢ COMMERCE 


in SAINT LOUIS 


JoHN G. LoNsSDALE, President 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
“oe Sept. 14, Sept. 14, Book Bid Asked 
Capital 1923 1923 ' Value 
Central Trust Co $6,000,000 ¢4107,797 $64,912,364 168 188 192 
Chicago Trust Co.... 1,500,000 17,264.595 167 160 
Citizens Trust & Savings. : 53.3: 2520851 126 100 110 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings ° 74300832 247 299 304 
Drovers Trust & Savings 419,705 7.008.518 267 ;: 
+First Trust & Savings 
Franklin Trust & Savings 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co ; 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 254.133 
Harris Trust & Savings 4,184,991 
Home Bank & Trust Co 


. 25 
‘ 460 


9,507,241 93,230,627 368 4 
433,519 4,669,649 244 2 
1,460,635 19,806,431 297 400 410 


205 
2,672,324 8 220 =. 230 
36,299,854 23% 350 
476,866 8,699,866 : 275 285 
Lake View Trust & Savings 642,129 11,026,690 2: 260 
Mercantile Trust & Savings...........+.++++++- 226,855 7,122,379 5 195 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 280,205 11,801,275 3! 230 
Northern Trust Co 4,802,253 48,013,599 ; 355 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 632,132 16,997,349 3 290 
Peoples Trust & Savings 743,650 15,290,319 4 232 
Pullman Trust & Savings , 396,053 6,126,687 9 215 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 283,286 8,753,713 56 = 303 
Standard Trust & Savings 883,656 9,299,166 8 164 
State Bank of Chicago... 5,620,493 46,109,547 32 425 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 164,226 2,169,683 5: 175 
Union Trust Co P Uv 3,557,151 47,075,143 ; 315 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 12,476,479 { 250 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 400,000 243,599 7,268,715 160 260 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
Stock owned by First National Bank. ; 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


REASSURING ASPECTS OF BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 

One of the most encouraging factors as 
the year 1923 draws near its close, is the 
substantial rise in farm prices and the im- 
proved consumptive demand from farming 
communities. Financing of the crop has 
not entailed hardships upon either the banks 
or the producers and from the agricultural 
standpoint the prospects are decidedly more 
cheering than they were at the beginning of 
the crop-moving season. Janking operations 
likewise reflect normal fluctuations in busi- 
ness and readjustment of business men and 
manufacturers to reasonable prices. 

Reviewing the developments of the year, 
St. Louis has no ground for complaint, but 
on the contrary has experienced good earn- 
ings in most lines of trade and production. 
Twelve banks in St. Louis with savings fa- 
cilities report an increase of 15,000 new ac- 
counts during the past year with increase of 
$6,000,000 in deposits making the aggregate 
$72,315,000. Postal receipts for the quar- 
ter ended last September amounted to §$2,- 
478.703 as against $2,318,915 for the previous 
year. Debits to individual accounts for the 
four weeks ending October 17th show an in- 
erease of 6.6 per cent. as compared with the 
same period last year. suilding permits 
have also shown up much larger for the 
most part of the year, entailing large outlays 
for construction. Numerous new manufac- 
turing plants have been established in the 
St. Louis district. 


CURB ON BANKING PRACTICES 

In view of the numerous banking fatalities 
in Missouri during the past biennial period 
Commissioner of Finance Frank C. Mills- 
paugh has issued a warning against banking 
practices and negligence of directors. At the 
last session drastic measures were intro- 
duced to protect the public against bank fail- 
ures and the Commissioner says that such 
legislation will doubtless be enacted “if 
bankers continue to jeopardize the interests 
of their depositors.” Most of the failures 
have been among smaller banks and due to 
chronie loan excesses as well as illegal prac- 
tices. The result has been that many direc- 
tors have sustained severe losses. On the 
other hand a considerable number of sus- 
pended banks have been rehabilitated either 
through reorganization or beneficent assimi- 
lation. 
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?} PROPERTY LOCATED 
5 IN MISSOURI 








NK) belonging to a non-resident decedent 

5 requires local administration. 

Ic The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 

ira authorized to act in any part of the 

i State and will gladly co-operate 

rd with the home administrator in hand- 

We) ling the Missouri property. 

IG St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
IG ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Ig Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 











INCREASED DIVIDENDS BY MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

Beginning November Ist the annual divi- 
dend rate of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis was increased from 18 to 24 
per cent. Dividend payments are made 
monthly to stockholders and the monthly 
disbursements will therefore be on a basis 
of 2 per cent. instead of 1% per cent. In 
former years the 18 per cent. annual distri- 
bution has been increased by extra Christ- 
mas declarations. Mercantile stock recently 
advanced 10 points in one week to $395 per 
share. 

The success of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany under the progressive administration 
of President Festus J. Wade has been no- 
table in trust company annals. The most 
complete type of service is rendered through 
its various departments embracing general 
banking, savings, real estate loan, safe de- 
posit, real estate, trust, bond, corporation 
and public relations. Marked growth has been 
shown in all departments. The September 14th 
financial statement showed total deposits of 
$55,293,019. The capital is $3,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $7,708,871. 
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ST. LOUIS A. I. B. OPENS NEW QUARTERS 





TRUST 


The St. Louis Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, has just begun what promises to 
be a successful year. With the accession of 
a home of its own and a salaried secretary, 
many previous handicaps may be overcome 
and much more effective work may be ex- 
pected. Through the co-operation of the 
Clearing House Association, which has un- 
derwritten the Chapter’s deficit for the en- 
larged program, it has been possible to rent 
and equip a suite of rooms in a downtown 
office building for class and_ recreational 
purposes. 

An enlarged educational program, featur- 
ing a three-year course in Accounting and 
Finance is offered. Negotiations are under 
way whereby the Washington University will 
join with the St. Louis Chapter in issuing a 
certificate for this course. The St. Louis 
Chapter has a membership of approximately 
1.300 which is a gain of about 400 from last 
vear. Dale Graham, advertising manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, is 
president of the St. Louis Chapter. E. J. 
Novy. general auditor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is vice-president. 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 

The Financial Advertisers’ Department of 
the St. Louis Ad Club recently entertained 
at luncheon the financial advertising men at- 
tending the convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

Clark D. Hinderleider has joined the staff 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company as a 
representative of the bond department. 

The Park Savings Trust Company of Rich 
mond Heights has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System. This 
company was recently organized with capi- 
tal of $50,000. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis has 
recently taken possession of its new building 
on Pine between Third and Fourth streets. 

President Frank O. Watts of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis has taken the 
lead in a movement to raise $2,000,000 for 
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New Orleans 
xX 


Street Car Service 


The New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
operates 463 cars daily over 220 miles of 
track, and carries approximately 280,000 
passengers every twenty-four hours. 

Regarding the quality of service that 
this Company renders, a well-known 
and disinterested corporation, serving 
more than 4000 traction companies, and 
therefore intimately familiar with con- 
ditions all over the country says ‘‘ The 
New Orleans street railway system, on 
the basis of per capita facilities, is unex- 
celled by any other in the United States.” 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








a general educational community fund in be 
half of deserving boys and girls to assist 
them to enter universities and other higher 
institutions of learning. 

The Kansas Bankers Association at its 
recent convention, adopted a resolution con 
demning Government postal savings and sav- 
ings certificates as tending to draw savings 
from regular channels of trade and agricul 
ture. 

Mr. Breckinridge Jones, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St 
Louis, was a member of the delegation of 
bankers and life insurance officials which 
recently called upon President Coolidge at 
Washington to ask his influence to prevent 
legislation inimical to railroads. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co. : 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co...... 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co.. 





..» 3,000,000.00 
..+ 3,000,000.00 
cari 200,000.00 
ice 200,000.00 


Surplus and 


Capital Deposits Net Profits 
Sept. 14, Sept. 14, 
1923 1923 
... $1,000,000.00 $11,104,296.06 $481,861.82 
... 3,000,000.00 33 401,176.38 1,190,889.94 


55,293,019.77 7,708,871.20 
28,094,990.91 5,149,456.19 
2,797,787.71 68,863.40 
2.784,673.45 89,142,65 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
GENUINE PROSPERITY IN OHIO 


For two and a half 


honest-to-goodness 


Ohio has en 
kind of 
which discloses itself not 
“booms,” but 


years 
joyed the pros 
perity in sporadic 
in a steady movement of savy 
ings deposits and broader diffusion of wealth. 
“It is doubtful if the banks and trust 
other State can surpass, if 
equal, such an achievement,” says Bank Su- 
perintendent H. E. 


an uninterrupted 


coln- 
panies of any 
Scott in commenting upon 
growth in 
which has continued for the 
half Ohio. 

The latest summary of Ohio State Bank and 


resources and 
deposits past 
two and a years in 


trust 


company reports, as of Sept. 14, showed 
resources of $1.721.549.741. an in 
$173.153,031, as 


15, 1922. Of 


combined 


ase of compared with 


this 
31 was registered in the three months pre 
ding the last eall. 


increase S32Z.S5s8, 
Deposits aggregate $1, 
$157,627,142 for the 
1923. 


$105,253. 


gain of 


1.033, a 
ar and of $2 since June 30, 
luded in deposits is a gain of 
Bank 


while 


savings for the year. reserves 
; liabilities 
ere appreciably reduced. Capital stock was 
$5,400,339 to $103,965,449. 

In Cleveland the 


1 ported 


greatly strengthened 


creased 
trust companies and State 
aggregate resources of S773, 
1.661 on Sept, 14. a gain of S19.000.000, and 
e June 30, with savings and trust deposits 


$404,082,636, 


hearty 
$16,000,000 since June 380, and demand depos 
of $238,480,671, showing a 


ve millions Of the 


representing a gain of 
gain of nearly 
uggregate resources of 
State institutions in Cleveland 76 per cent 
held by the 
trust companies, the Union 
jompany with $287,361.160; Cleveland 


$197, 287.056 and 


mounting to S$596.992.000 are 


three largest 
rust ¢ 
Trust Company, 


Savings & Trust 


Guardian 
Company, $112.344,496. 


J. A. HOUSE ELECTED TREASURER OF 
COMMUNITY FUND 


House, president of the 
and Trust 


e. A. 


Savings 


Guardian 
Company, has been 
elected treasurer of the Cleveland Community 
Fund to Nutt, president of 
Company, whose term ex- 
The goal of the cam 
$4,200,000 to 
service agencies and the 
State and National social 
Charles E. Adams, president 
of the Cleveland Hardware Company is gen- 
eral chairman of 


sueceed J. BR. 
Trust 
December 31. 
paign, Nov. 19-27, is 
110 loeal social 
city’s share of 


the Union 
pires 
support 


service work. 


the organization. 
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IMPORTANT STAFF PROMOTIONS AT 


“THE GUARDIAN” 


Four members of the staff of the Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust 
land, were promoted 
the November 


Company of Cleve- 
to vice-presidencies at 
meeting of the 
according to the 
House, president. 


board of di- 
rectors, announcement of 
e Pa They are Howard 
A. Carlton, formerly an assistant treasurer; 
Clayton H. Force, formerly an assistant sec- 
retary; Clay Herrick, manager of the credit 
and A. L. Irish, who for the 
two years has doing special per- 


department ; 
past been 
sonnel work for the bank. 
Mr. Carlton has charge of 
banking department. 
Mantua, 


from the 


the commercial 

He began his banking 
Ohio, later going to 
First National Bank of 
Garretsville. He has been with the Guard 


career in 
Cleveland 


ian sixteen years. 
Mr. Force is manager of the stock 


fer division of the trust 


trans 
department. He 
joined the Guardian 


staff twenty vears ago 


vs a bookkeeper and for the past ten years 


has directed the stock transfer work of the 
institution. 
Mr. Herrick 


ims H a) Ile 


joined the staff six 
with Ernst and 
with the Cleve- 


ompany, where he 


bank’s 
was formerly 


Ernst and before that 
land Trust C 


first 


was 


organized the 


statistical department in a bank in 
Ohio Before learning the bank business he 


Was a teacher and was for a time associate 
professor of 
tucky. 

Mr. Irish 
Bell 


from the district 


history at Berea College, Ken 


was for sixteen vears with the 

1912 
Akron 
factory of- 
Rubber 


Telephone Company. resigning in 
superintendency at 
and 


Goodrich 


to reorganize the general 
fices of the B. F. 
pany. In 1918 he 
Republic Rubber 


sidiaries, with 


Com- 
became secretary of the 
corporation and its 
Youngstown. 
He came to the Guardian in 1921 and is now 


vice-president, 


sub- 
headquarters in 


supervising personnel and of 
ce management. 
Junior officers elected .byv 
follows: 
Assistant 


the board are as 


secretaries: H. H. MeKee, as- 
sistant manager of the credit denartment: 
7. 55 manager of the 
analysis department. 

Assistant 


Reitinger, securities 
treasurers: P. P. Janicki, man- 
ager of the Woodland-E. 31st. street office: 
T. C. Edmonds, loan department, formerly a 
National bank examiner; D. 8S. Falls, com- 
mercial office: T. R. Roberts, mortgage loan 
department; Ralph Waycott, collateral loan 
denartment. 


Assistant trust officer: O. H. Gray. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
ACTIVITIES 

At the rate of progress recorded during the 
first three quarters of the year, the Cleveland 
Trust Company is likely to pass well over 
the $200,000,000 in resources’ before the 
year’s close. A number of important new 
links have been added this year to the com- 
pany’s large circuit of branch offices which 
now number over fifty. The latest new of- 
fice is to be opened at Mayfield road, east of 
Superior avenue. In carrying out the pro- 
gressive policies of administration and of 
expansion of service, President Harris B. 
Creech is faithfully carrying out the ideals 
of his predecessor, the late Judge Fred Goff. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist and vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
has been made a Doctor of Commercial 
Science by Boston University. 

“When a Man Lets Go” is the title of an 
illuminating little booklet issued by the 
Cleveland Trust Company, dealing with the 
advantages of creating a Living Trust. 


ACTIVITIES AT UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 

Since the first of the year the deposits of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland have 
increased from $223,747,000 to $2438,880,000 
with resources aggregating $287,361,000. The 
massive new 23-story bank and office build- 
ing for the Union Trust Company is rapid- 
ly nearing completion and plans are already 
under way for the opening celebration. 

An important factor in enhancing the pop 
ularity of the Union Trust Company is its 
radio broadcasting station WJAX, with which 
radio fans in a large part of the country are 
familiar. On the recent occasion of David 
Lloyd-George’s visit in Cleveland his speech, 
delivered at the laying of the corner stone 
of the new main building for the Cleveland 
Public Library, was broadcasted by the 


n 
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Union Trust Company station to all the pub- 
lic schools in the city. 

A new cafeteria for the employees of the 
Union Trust Company was recently opened. 

Mr. C. H. Handerson, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, addressed the financial depart- 
ment of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation Convention in St. Louis, October 24- 
26 on “Direct Mailing—The the 
Shop Idea.’ ” 


Save at 


OHIO BREVITIES 

H. C. Robinson, first vice-president of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, has been appointed chairman of 
the Committee Protective the 
Trust Division, Bank- 
ers Association. 

A. W. Pfeister, chief examiner in charge 
of the Cleveland district, has his 
connection with the Ohio State Department 


on Laws of 


Company American 


“ey ered 


of Banks to become secretary and treasurer 
of the newly organized Lake Erie 
Company of Cleveland. 

C. E. Sullivan, president of the Central Na 
tional Bank Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, has been appointed a member of 
the Acceptance Committee of the American 
Bankers 

Actual erecting the $5,000,000 
building which is to be headquarters of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Co 
operative National Bank No 
vember 1. 

Merger of the Fourth National Bank and 
the Central Trust Company, two of Cincin- 
nati’s oldest banks, is announced, to be known 
as the Fourth and Central Trust Company 

Mr. W. R. Green, vice-president and Comp 
troller of The Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
chairman of the Council of Administration of 
The Ohio Bankers Association. 


Trust 


Association 
work of 


Engineers 
was started 





CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES _ 


Name Capital 


Atlantic Trust Co...... 
Balto. Trust Co 
Colonial Trust Co 
Commerce Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co 
I OU GID: 065. sse cs ccedeese> 
Fidelity Trust Co............ 

Maryland Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Safe Deposit & Trust Co 

Security Storage & Trust Co.... 

Title Guaranty & Trust Co 

Union Trust Co 


. . .31,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
750,000 
1,350,000 
1,250,000 


Surplus and 
undivided 
profits as of 
Sept. 14, 

1923 

$1,162,099 
2,343,089 
143,309 
309,655 
1,722,191 
1,174,319 
2,085,222 
587,050 
3,753,650 
3,611,160 
215,676 
375,449 
620,659 


Deposits 
as of 
Sept. 14, 
1923 
$5,345,597 100 
13,242,150 50 
1,564,358 25 
1,562,148 50 
8,680,073 100 
16,326,056 25 
14,222,361 100 
9,283,349 100 
16,547,234 50 
20,860,310 100 
1,016,115 100 
8,269,122 100 
12,006.962 50 


Par Bid 


nominal! 
nomina! 
nominal 

12% 
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COMMERCE BANK DIRECTORS TO STUDY MEXICAN CONDITIONS 


Opportunities for increased trade and fi- 
nancial relationships of St. Louis with Mex- 
ico will be studied by a commerce commis- 
sion of twelve prominent business men, com- 
posing the board of directors and several offi- 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. This is the first delegation from 
any large city of the United States to make 
commercial investigation in the Republic of 
Mexico recognition extended by 
our Government. This commission has been 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel and the 
Trade Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Louis to gather important 
in the Southwest and Mex- 
ico. Upon its return the findings will be re- 
ported at a conference 


cers of 


since was 
appointed by 
Foreign 


commercial data 


members’ luncheon 
of the Chamber. 
The St. Louis 
Monterey and 


group will visit 
Matamoros, Mexico, 
following cities of the Southwest: Galveston, 
Houston. San Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Muskogee and Tulsa. At each of these cities 
meetings have been arranged with the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. President 
Mexico is expected to meet 
tion. 


Laredo, 
and the 


Obregon of 
with the delega- 


The commission will be headéd by John C. 


Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. W. Frank Carter, who headed 
the 1921 Chamber of Commerce delegation to 
Mexico; F. W. A. Vesper, retiring president 
of the Chamber and Carl F. G. Meyer, vice- 
president of the Chamber will accompany 
the commission, the other members of which 
are: 

John 6b. Strauch, president, More-Jones 
Brass and Metal Company; David Sommers, 
president, Schram Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany; N. L. Moffitt, president, Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Company; Edward A. Faust, presi 
dent, St. Louis Boat and Engineering Com- 
pany; J. C. Doneghy, capitalist, W. L. Hem- 
ingway, Fred J. Paro, 
tant cashier and W. B. Weisenburger, secre- 
tary to the president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, and Columbus Haile, vice-president, 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Com- 


vice-president ; 


assis- 


pany. 

Discussing the purpose of the Commission, 
Mr. Lonsdale said: 

“The delegation, composed of the board of 
directors and several officers of the National 
Bank of Commerce, has been commissioned 
by Mayor Henry W. Kiel and the Foreign 
Trade Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
to gather important commercial data in the 
Southwest and Mexico. Upon its return, a 


findings will be made at a Mem- 
Conference luncheon of the Chamber 
to be held Wednesday, December 12th. 

This particular banking institution is 
adapting a new departure in the developing 
of St. Louis’ trade territory, the motive of 
which is explained in a statement given out 
yesterday by John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of who will 
head the delegation : 

“Domestically, one of the areas most sus- 
ceptible to development in the next decade 
is the Southwest—St. Louis’s own territory 
It has before it now the expansion that came 
to the great Northwest after the Civil War. 
To encourage and foster this growth, and to 
properly express the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the gateway city is the purpose of 
this trip. 

“Then, we believe that this country’s first 
source of foreign trade—Mexico—belongs 
particularly to this market. Recognition of 
Mexico by this Government has brought up 
anew stronger trade ties. 
There is no thought of specific financing or 
business acquirement, only a survey of things 
as we find them for the loeal 
trade extensions.” 


report of 
bers’ 


Commerce, 


the question of 


guidance of 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY BEGINS 
BUSINESS IN KANSAS CITY 


With capital and surplus of $250,000 the 
newly organized Federal Trust Company 
opened for business in Kansas City, Mo. on 
October 15th under most favorable auspices. 
The president, P. E. 
sistant bank commissioner of Kansas, or- 
ganizer and former president of the Mid- 
west National Bank which acquired ten mil- 
lion assets under his management before it 
was merged with another bank. The chair- 
man of the board is J. B. one of the 
wealthiest men in the Missouri Valley region 
and also vice-president of the Abilene Na- 
tional Bank. 

Vice-President Martin F. Ryan is vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor and general president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen of America. Vice- 
President E. Lee Williams was for many 
years manager of the Farmers National 
Bank of Stockton, Kansas, and for four 
years Kansas bank examiner. The secre- 
tary, John J. Rafferty, was for nine years 
manager of the Merchants Credit Bureau of 
Kansas City. Miss Mary M. Fay is assistant 
secretary and H. B. Hutchings is manager of 
the real estate mortgage department. 


Laughlin, was former as- 


Case, 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY IN NEW HOME 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has formally taken possession of its massive 
and ornate new building which occupies a 
central block with frontage on .Fifth, 
Grant, Oliver and William Penn place. This 
building which was formerly the Union Ar 
cade has been 
structure 
building 


city 


transformed 
into a bank and office 
with a sixteen times the 
space occupied by the Union Trust Company 
in its old quarters at 337 Fourth avenue. 
The interior has been completely changed to 
conform to modern 
pany requirements. 


from a business 
modern 


capacity 


banking and trust com 
Five floors of the build 
ing are reserved for the various departments 
of the the equipment is the 
very finest that the market provides. Special 


company and 


attention has been given to providing facil 


ities for checking and savings accounts, pur- 


sale of 
affairs of 
refinements in 


chase and 
trust 
new 


investments and handling 
The last 
and safety 
have been embodied in the equipment of the 
safe deposit 


every character. 


construction 


vaults with 
000 individual boxes. 


a capacity for 20, 


The growth of the Union Trust Company 
has been of such remarkable character as to 
make necessary the more capacious quarters. 
The 29th financial statement 
shows resources of $144,111.768:; 
eanital, $1,500,000 : 
surplus, $40,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$2,204,075. The trust 

handles a vast volume of 
porate trusts, 
sundry 


September 
aggregate 
deposits of SO91,S824.553 ; 
department, which 
individual and cor 
reports as the 


$178,221,846. 


amount 
The 
corporate 


$361,123,200 ; 


due 
company 


mortgages 


estates, 
trustee 
carrying a 
held 
agent or 


acts as under 
value of 


thereunder, 


securities 
transfer 
registrar, S$896,875,020 par value. 


S63.899.820: as 


— 


GROWTH OF FIDELITY TITLE & TRUST 
COMPANY 

Commencing business in 1886 the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh has 
steadfastly pursued a policy of diligent ad- 
herence to the highest standards of trust 
administration. The company enjoys excep- 
tional public favor and confidence in the ad- 
ministration of 
trusts. <A issued under date of 
October 31 trust funds aggregating 
$107,402,608 which represents an increase of 
nearly two millions since last April. 
nection with corporate 


estates and 


discharge of 
statement 


shows 


In con- 
trusts the company 
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FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 
PS TA BL IS Bee .* 2386 


_— in all trust capac- 
ities. Trust accounts 
managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 


acts as trustee 
of $85,600,990. 

The 
of $22,144.050 including cash on hand and in 
bank, $2,126,319; 


$7.576.831: 


under mortgages with value 


financial statement shows resources 


time loans, 


pledged = for 


demand and 


securities school 


funds, $2.955.233: b stocks, ete. $7,453, 

$314.864: office building, 
Deposits amount to $14,346, 
£8. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, $4,000, 


O00: $1,547,458. 


onds, 
92S: mortgages, 
ete., $1,477,208. 


undivided profits, 


GAINS BY COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY 


During the first eight months of the pres 
ent year the well as the trust 
business of the Colonial Trust Company has 
growth. Deposits during 
that time have increased from $17,595,000 to 
$19.000,041. Trust 
$12,000,000 


banking as 


shown substantial 
funds amounting to over 
show increase. AS 
trustee under corporate mortgages the com- 
pany reports total of $129,893,000 with se- 
curities deposited under’ collateral trust 
mortgages amounting to $39,391,000. Capital 
is $2,600,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivid- 
ed profits, $1,273,445. 


also steady 


Andrew B. Berger has elected vice- 


president of the Pennsylvania Trust Company. 


been 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TRUST BUSINESS IN 
CALIF ORNIA 

The same systematic and diligent methods 
employed by trust companies in California 
in building up savings and deposit accounts 
have been successfully applied to the devel 
opment of fiduciary business. 
comparatively 
functions and 


It is only in 
that the true 
corporate trustee- 
ship have become familiar and therefore in 
creasingly popular in this State. With the 
rapid increase in wealth, expansion of cor 


recent years 
merits of 


porate business and the fact that many men 
of wealth from other parts of the country 
have made California their permanent 
dence, the need for efficient 


resi- 
trust company 
service became more general. 

In the last five years there has been an 
exceptionally large increase in trust business 
reported by the trust companies which have 
provided expert and responsible administra- 
tion From 1918 to 1922 trust assets in 
creased $59,000,000, making the total 

Within the past 
trust 


$128,- 
000,000, year the increase 


in new business has been at a 


larger 
rate than ever in the history of the California 
trust company The reasons for 
One is that the 
trust companies have conducted active eduea 


movement. 
this expansion is two-fold. 


tional campaigns emphasizing the superiority 
of corporate over individual trust service. The 


other reason is that the supervision exercised 
by the companies themselves and by the 
State banking authorities over trust business 
is of such a thorough and 
acter as to give the best 
of safety. In 
trust 
trust 


char- 
possible assurance 
addition to well tested 

powers the trust compan 
departments of banks are re 
hame adequate deposit of 


approved 


laws 
governing 
ies and 
quired to securi- 
ties with the State treasurer for private and 
court guarantee for faithful ad- 
ministration and execution. 


trusts as 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

The Advertising Club of Los Angeles, with 
1000 members, plans to have a delegation 
of 100 to attend the London, England. con- 
vention next year of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Bank and 
company publicity men will be well 
sented. 

Capital of the Citizens National Bank of 
Los Angeles is to be increased from $2,000,000 
to $4,000,000 and capital of the 
Trust Jank will be 


trust 
repre- 


Citizens 


and Savings increased 
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from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 
both allied 


Combined re 
sources of $100,- 
000.000. 

C:: -F: formerly manager of the 
Ambassador branch of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, has 
been elected a junior vice-president. 

W. H. trust officer of 
the Fidelity Branch of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and assistant trust offi- 
cer at the central office in Los Angeles. A 
twelve story bank and _ office 
cost $1,000,000 is to be erected 


banks exceed 


Young, 


Fielding, assistant 


building, to 
for the Long 
Beach branch of the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles. 

Work has commenced on the new building 
to be erected for the Pasadena branch of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and 

Deposits in the thirty-six 


Savings Bank. 
banks in 


$107.893.000 


san 


Francisco have increased dur 

ing the past twelve months bringing the ag 

gregate to $935,119,000. 
Capital of the Bank of 


$20,000,000. 


Italy is to be in 
creased to Resources of the 
§300,.000,000. At the 
Franciseo it is 
expected that Amadeo P. Giannini, now pres 
dent, will be elected chairman of the board 
and that J. A. 


succeed to the presidency. 


bank 
next 


have grown to 


annual meeting in San 


Bacigalupi, vice-president, will 


The 
Idaho, 


} osits, 


Boise City National Bank of 
reports resources of $4,861,452, de 
$4,111,575, capital $250,000; 


and undivided profits, $249,856. 


Boise, 
surplus 


Ralph 
Community 


Hayes, director of the 
Trust recently 


Chamber of Commerce of 


New York 
addressed the 
Middletown, Ohio, 
at a dinner to arrange federation of the so 
cial and civie agencies of that community. 

The growth and variation of 
State inheritance tax 
a booklet by the president, 
ixmil Baensch of the East Wisconsin Trustee 
Company of Manitowoc, Wis. 

The Brotherhood of 


Federal and 
laws are discussed in 


recently issued 


Locomotive Engineers 
plans to establish a labor bank in Boston 
modelled after the banks operated by the 
Brotherhood in Cleveland and in other cities. 
The recent death of Samuel W. Metall, 
former Governor of Massachusetts and mem- 
ber of Congress from 1893 to 1913, is widely 
mourned. Mr. McCall is remembered by 
trust company men who attended the annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Section, A. 
B. A., held in Boston in 1915 at which he de- 
livered an address on “The Relation of the 
Government to the Trust Company.” 
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THOMAS GIBSON’S MONTHLY FORECAST 


(Dated November 16, 1923) 


This month's Forecast contains some unusually interesting matter. The 
change in sentiment which has recently taken place is in itself important. 
The reasons for this change and the probable course of general business and 
security prices are fully discussed. A preliminary outline of the probable 
political and financial results of 1924 is also submitted to the reader. The 
opinion is held that control of our huge supply of available credit will be the 
most important political and financial factor of 1924. 


Other Topics 


The Railroad Situation 


The Industrial Securities 


The Public Utility Securities 
The Technical Situation 


Summary of Conclusions 


The letter is accompanied by lists of securities recommended for purchase 
in the various groups, and includes supplements showing the indicated earn- 
ings and state of equipment of leading roads, etc. 


Single Copies, $1.00 


53 Park Place 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUST 
(Continued from page 618) 

fund of $4,866.55 to $418,058, in 102 years; 
and this was found to be an interest rate 
of the decimal value of .044626, compounded 
annually. The final calculation, to determine 
the amount of the fund at the end of the 
first 100 years, was to find the amount of 
sum of $4,866.55 at compound interest for 
100 years at a rate of interest of decimal 
value of .044626, compounded annually; and 
the amount was found to be the sum of 
$383,089, used above. 

The city of Boston purchased a lot for the 
erection thereon of a building and 
the amount received by the city from the 
first distribution of the Franklin fund was 
expended in the erection of such building on 
the lot and for the equipment of the building. 
The building contains a large hall and many 
class rooms and is used by the institution 
known as the Franklin Union to instruct 
people working at trades to increase their 
knowledge in their respective trade activi- 
ties. In August, 1904, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
promised to add to the then Franklin fund 
100 per cent. of the then amount thereof, 
and in December, 1905, he transferred and 
paid to the city of Boston $408,000 in bonds 


school 


Annual Subscription $10.00 


—— GIBSON & McELROY 


Dept. T. C. 





New York 


and about $400 in cash. The income from 
the enlarged fund, with income from the 
Franklin Union school, is used to pay the 
expenses of the school. For the year ended 
January 31, 1922, the income from the en- 
larged fund was more than $22,500, and the 
income of the school for tuition and rent of 
space let in its building amounted to $186,- 
500. While Franklin’s original plan can no 
longer operate under present conditions, the 
facts stated show that the fund he 
left to the city of Boston has served the com- 
munity well and is very much worth while 
now. 


above 


fe & & 


The next annual spring meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association will be held at the Bon Air- 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Georgia, April 
28 to May 1, 1924, inclusive. 

At a recent dinner of the Bankers’ Club of 
Pittsburgh a movement was initiated to place 
the name of Alex. Dunbar, vice-president 
and cashier of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. 
A., among the bankers eligible for succession 
to presidency of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. Dunbar was recently elected 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Academy of 
Science and Arts. 
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